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ABSTRACT 

Second in the Select Committee on Children, Youth, 
and Families 1 national child care initiative, this hearing explored 
the entire range of issues surrounding child care in order to develop 
a set of specific recommendations for Congress. Appearing before the 
committee were representatives of corporations and voluntary agencies 
in Texas that have devised innovative ways to make child care more 
available for millions of working families and their children. The 
cooperative public-private solutions they have crafted include 
corporate development funds, city and county-supported vendor-voucher 
programs for family- and center-based care, resource and referral 
services, and after-school programs. Described are such programs as 
(1) child care services of the Southland Corporation and (2) Austin 
Families, Inc., a nonprofit oranization formed to develop resources 
for working parents and their children. The hearing record also 
includes a publicity flyer describing The Avance (Avan-sey) 
Educational Programs for Parents and Children; the Texas Department 
of Human Resources' Parents' Guide to Registered Family Homes (Form 
2916, December, 1982); the report and recommendations of the Child 
Care Total Involvement Team of the Lincoln National Corporation; a 
description of programs of Neighborhood Centers, Inc.; and a United 
Way of Texas repor"; on child day care in Texas. (RH) 
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CHILD CARE: EXPLORING PRIVATE AND 
PUBLIC SECTOR APPROACHES 



MONDAY, MAY 21 1984 

House of Representatives, 
Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, 

Irving, TX. 

The committee mot, pursuant to call, at 9:45 a.m., at the Zale 
Corp., Irving, TX, Hon. George Miller (chairman of the committee) 
presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Miller and Bliley. 

Staff present- Ann Rosewater, deputy staff director; Jill Kagan, 
research assistant, and George Elser, minority counsel 

Chairman Miller. The Select Committee on Children, Youth, 
and Families will come to order. 

Today's hearing is the second in the Select Committee on Chil- 
dren, Youth, and Families* national child care initiative. Through 
this bipartisan effort *ve hope to explore the entire range of issues 
surrounding child care, and develop a set of specific recommenda- 
tions for Congress. 

I am especially pleased that the committee has come to Dallas. 
The Texas corporations and voluntary agencies we will hear from 
today have devised innovative ways to make child care more avail- 
able for millions of working families and their children. The coopera- 
tive public-pnvate solutions they have crafted are unique, and will 
give the committee critical guidance as it pioceeds. These approach- 
es include corporate development funds, city and county-supported 
vendor-voucher programs for family- and center-based care, resource 
and referral services, and after-school programs. 

Each of the programs we will hear about stand out in their 
fields Unfortunately, the gap between these pioreering efforts and 
the need remains staggering. 

[Opening Statement of Chairman George Miller follow*.] 

Opening Statement of Hon George Miller, a Representative in Congress From 
the State of California, and Chairman, Select Committee on Children, 
Youth, and Famiues 

Today's hearing is the second in the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and 
Families' new national child care initiative Through this bipartisan effort to ex- 
plore the range of issues surrounding child care, the Committee intends to develop a 
set of specific recommendations to Congress for improving child care services across 
the nation 

I am especially pleased that the Committee has come to Dallas. The Texas corpo- 
rations and voluntary agencies testifying today represent vanguard efforts to devise 
wavs to make child care more available for millions of working families and their 
LhiMren The cooperative public private solutions they have crafted are unique, and 
will give the Committee critical guidance as it proceeds These approaches include 

(1) 
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corporate development funds, city and county supported vendor-voucher programs 
for family- and center-based care, resource and referral services, and after-school 
programs. 

Each of the programs we will hear about stand out in their fields. Unfortunately, 
the gap between these pioneering efforts and the need remains staggering. 

In fact, in Texas alone, we will learn that there are 500,000 preschool children 
u ^^™ hers work ;. ai I ( ! on, y 100,000 licensed child care slots. Only 8 percent of 
the <WU,UU0 income eligible children in the state receive needed child care services. 
Even as the state has identified more and more family day care homes, the combin- 
ation of these arrangements and center and school-based programs remains inad- 
equate. 

In virtually every type of program available, waiting lists are common and over- 
flowing. Even in this impressive new facility at the Zale Corporation, 25 infants 
remain on a waiting list. Another 300 children, two-thirds of whom are under the 
age of 3, are on the waiting list for a nearby Dallas church-sponsored program. 

We are compelled to ask just what is happening to the children and families who 
ar % waiting? And what of those who have not been placed on anyone's list? 

Child care is essential tool for remedying many problems faced by families 
across the economic and social spectrum. It provides the foundation for women to 
become economically self-sufficient. It helps reduce job turnover, and improve pro- 
ductivity It offers development opportunities for all children. For so-called "latdi- 
key children who would otherwise be left alone after school, child ca.-e provides 
opportunities for supervision and safety. And child care serves as a u»-eventive ap- 
proach for parents at risk of abusing their children who, all too often, then became 
candidates for costly foster care. 

As we pursue this national discussion, we are oten to every possible approach— 
whether public or private; federal, state or local. We will examine employer-spon- 
sored benefits, direct public expenditu.es, the tax code, and various combinations of 
these mechanisms. Volunteer, school and church-based initiatives will all be includ- 
ed in our review. 

A consensus on the need to expand child care services is clear. Now it is time to 
develop strategies to assure this most basic family support is affordable and avail- 
able. 

Chairman Miller. I would also, on behalf of the committee, like 
to thank the Zale Corp. for all of their help in putting together this 
hearing and also for their pioneering efforts in providing child care 
services to their employees. 

Congressman Bliley and myself just had an opportunity to walk 
through the child care center here, and I must say it is a very im- 
pressive operation that they have. 

Our first witness will be Ben Lipshy, the immediate past presi- 
dent of the Zale Corp. board. 

Mr. Lipshy. 

STATEMENT OF BEN LIPSHY, CHAIRMAN EMERITUS, ZALE CORP. 
Mr. Lipshy. I am really not a witness. 

My name is Ben Lipshy and I am the chairman emeritus of the 
Zale Corp. My duty this morning is to welcome this illustrious 
group to Dallas and to our company. I hope you have a pleasant 
stay while in our vicinity, that you enjoy the use of this building. If 
there is anything we can do to make your meeting more comforta- 
ble, feel free to call upon us. 

If any of you need your watch reset since you are now on Dallas 
time, we will be happy to arrange that for you. We are willing to 
cooperate in anything that you wish to have done while you are 
here in Dallas and in our building. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Mr. Bliley? 

Mr Bliley. I join the chairman in thanking you, Mr. Lipshy and 
members of the Zale family, corporate family, for the hospitality 
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that vou are showing us today and for what you have done in the 
way of example for other corporate citizens around this country in 
addressing a need that is growing throughout the country. 

Mr. Lipshy. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Our first panel will be made up of Roberta Bergman, executive 
for resource development, Child Care Dallas, accompanied by 
Wayne Snyder and Kathleen McNemar, child care coordinator, 
Houston Committee for Private Sector Initiatives, accompanied by 
Becky Graham; and Bruce Esterline, former executive director, 
Corporate Child Development Fund for Texas, Austin. 

The committee thanks you for helping us. If you have a written 
statement, it will be included in the record in its entirety and feel 
free to proceed in the manner with which you are most comforta- 
ble. 

Miss Bergman, we will start with you. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERTA L. BERGMAN, EXECUTIVE FOR 
RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT, CHILD CARE DALLAS 

Ms. Bergman. Child Care Dallas, a United Way affiliate, oper- 
ates 8 neighborhood-based child car° centers, a network of 50 
family day homes, a voucher program, and an HHS-funded demon- 
stration project of infant and toddler care for corporate employees. 
On any given day, we have the capacity to serve over 1,100 chil- 
dren in these programs. We are currently developing an employer- 
sponsored child care resource and referral system which will have 
the capacity to provide comprehensive information on child care to 
parent* throughout Greater Dallas. 

Child Care Dallas began when a group of concerned Dallas 
women arranged for a day care center to be built to serve children 
of women working in the cotton mills. The founding mothers 
passed the hat among their friends each year to raise the funds 
needed to establish and operate first that center, and then two 
more. By 1018, Child Care Dallas had been taken under the wing of 
a United Way predecessor to provide a broader base of community 
support and to allow the agency to grow in response to growing 
needs. 

In 1971, Child Care Dallas was sought out to develop the pilot 
contract in the State of Texas for federally supported child care. 
That title IV-A contract, later replaced by title XX, enabled us to 
leverage our United Way dollars to provide services to more chil- 
dren and equally important, to offer a level of service that contrib- 
uted significantly to the children's development and the ability of 
their parents to become self-sufficient. 

With the conversion from title XX to the block grant system, we 
lost about half of the Federal funds we had been receiving. That 
would have meant half of our child care spaces lost as well, a situa- 
tion that was not unique to Dallas. What was unique to Dallas was 
that the United Way made up all of the lost Federal funds so that 
no children were put out of care. 

But even with this unprecedented level of community support, 
Child Care Dallas still serves only a fraction of the families who 
are in need of subsidized child care. Moreover, in Dallas, as in 
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other communities the ability to pay for good child care does not 
mean that a parent can find it. Good child care is in short supply 
tor families at all income levels. We believe that we are facing a 
child care crisis in the eighties that will be, in its way, similar to 
the energy crisis in the seventies and that we need to apply the 
same vigor to solving it. 

Two years ago, Child Care Dallas received a discretionary grant 
from HHb to develop and demonstrate an employer-assisted family 
day home system as a new approach to solving the severe shortage 
of quality care for infants and toddlers. We felt at the time that a 
.amily day home system would offer distinct advantages to employ- 
ers since it requires a minimum investment of time and capital 
and offers maximum responsiveness to employee needs. We saw 
this as a way to increase the number of child care spaces in the 
nerehip y Ug 811 innovative public/private/voluntary part- 

t J he j deroonstration has been successful. The program works, 
indeed, the idea of family day homes has had appeal to companies 
that have been considering child care for employees but cannot 
provide on-site child care. It has had appeal to those companies 
that are concerned with the specific need for infant care— compa- 
nies who have substantial investments in women employees who 
}'"J ^emselves unable to return to work after maternity leave for 
lack of child care. 

To parents in the six companies currently participating in the 
^SF 1 ™' \ l has P rovlded 31 ixcellent child care option. 

the federal grant which has paid the initial development and 
management cost spurred the participation of employers who 
would not have otherwise become involved in a new venture of this 
sort. The partnership worked. 

But there is another side to this story. Six Dallas companies are 
participating in this program. Twenty-one who actively considered 
it decided not to participate in this or any other form of employer- 
assisted child care. Another 31 employers who were contacted be- 
cause they seemed to fit the profile of potential participants would 
not even consider it. Still another eight companies have been ac- 
tively considering the program ... and considering it ... and con- 
sidering it. Despite their real interest, child care is simply not a 
priority for them, and it sits on the back burner. 

1 his experience tells us that, barring some startling develop- 
ment, it would be very unrealistic to assume that the corporate 
sector is going to play an immediate or major role in resolving the 
child care crisis. There are still a lot of barriers to overcome. Many 
executives do not recognize that child care is a concern for their 
employees The need for child care is often kept secret, perhaps 
analogous to a health problem that an employee thinks might be 
perceived as an obstacle to advancement. 

^ven those executives who acknowledge that child care might be 
a prol^em for some employees are often unwilling to commit corpo- 
rate resources to solving the problem, either because there are rel- 
atively too few employees with the problem to justify addressing 
the need or too many employees with the problem for the company 
to afford it Others balk at the cost of providing child care of high 
quality, opting instead for solutions that perpetuate the low stand- 
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ards that are pervasive in the child care industry. Still others say 
that their business is business, not child care; "Let somebody else 
do it" 

The examples of employer involvement here in Dallas are nota- 
ble. They should be replicated elsev nere, and they probably will 
be. But can child care become as universally accepted a beneift as 
is health insurance? It is clearly more work related. Will corporate 
planners and industrial developers recognize that child care is as 
much an issue of access to the workplace as is public transporta- 
tion? We think that is not likely to happen soon or, at least, not 
soon enough. 

In the meantime, while we continue working at the local level to 
make it happen, we must have public policy which will address the 
impending crisis. We need policy recommendations which do not 
seek to diminish the role of government but rather to redefine it. 
Private initiatives and public/private partnerships must be encour- 
aged, but they are only a segment of public policy. They do not sub- 
stitute for responsible government. There will be a continuing criti- 
cal need for broad public policy and for public dollars to support a 
variety of policy options, including direct child care subsidies for 
our poorest families, meaningful tax credits for working parents, 
and powerful tax incentives for employers. 

The elements of sound public child care policy are not a mystery. 
We know what young children need in order to grow and develop. 
We know that families want an array of child care options to 
choose from in order to best meet the needs of different age groups 
at different times in different settings. We know that cost is pivotal 
to parents' ability to make satisfactory child care arrangements. 
Alove all, we know that something must be done. We cannot hope 
that somebody else will do it because, if we take tha* gamble, we 
risk the possibility that no one else will do it. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Miller Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Roberta L. Bergman follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Roberta L. Bergman, Executive for R»source 
Development, Child Care Dallas, Dallas, TX 

Child Care Dallas is pleased to have this opportunity to share some views on child 
care with the committee— viewr that reflect our past as an 83-year-old agency which 
has traditionally provided subsidized cliild care for low income families, and vif -vs 
that reflect our vision of the future as w* develop new resources in response to *,he 
changing environment in which we work. 

Child Care Dallas, a United Way affiliate, operates eight neighborhood based 
child care centers, a network of fifty family day homes, a voucher program, and an 
HHS-funded demonstration project of infant and toddler care for corporate employ- 
ees On any given day, we have the capacity to serve over 1,100 children in these 
programs. We are currently developing an employer-sponsored child care resource 
and referral system which will have the capacity to provide comprehensive informa- 
tion on child care to parents throughout Greater Daflas. 

Child Care Dallas began when a group of concerned Dallas women arranged for a 
day aire center to be built to serve children of women working in the cotton mills. 
The founding mothers passed the hat among their friends each year to raise the 
funds needed to establish and operate first that center and then two more. By 1918, 
Child Care Dallas had been taken under the wing of a United Way predecessor to 
provide a broader base of community support and to allow the agency to grow in 
response to growing needs. 

In 1971, Child Care Dallas was sought out to develop the pilot contract in the 
state of Texas for federally supported child care. That Title IV-A contract, later re- 
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versally accepted a benefit as is health .insurance? (ItTclearly Xe work reTated 
Will corporate planners and industrial developers recognize that chHd care K 
much an .ssue of access to the workplace as is puKrans^rtotion' We%hint 
that s not likely to happen soon or, at least, not soon enough 

in the meantime, while we continue working at the local level to make it hnnnon 
we must have public policy which will addresi Tthe imp^ndinrcr.^. wt ne^ pdfey 
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recumendations which do not seek to dimmish the role of government out rather to 
redefine it Private initiatives and public private partnerships must be encouraged, 
but the> are onl> a segment of public policj They do not substitute for responsible 
government. There will be a continuing critical nod for broad public policy and for 
public dollars to support a variety of policy options, including direct child care subsi 
dius for our poorest families, meaningful tax credits for working parents, and power- 
ful ta : incentives for employers. 

The elements of sound public child care policy are not a mystery. We know what 
young children need in order to grow and develop We know that families want an 
array of child care options to choose from in order to best meet the needs of differ 
ent age groups at di fit rent times in different settings. We know that cost is pivotal 
to parents' ability to make satisfactory child care arrangements. Above all, we know 
that something must be done. We cannot hope that somebody else will do it because, 
if we take that gamble, we risk the possibility that no one else will do it. r 

STATEMENT OF WAYNE SNYDER, CORPORATE MANAGER OF 
EMPLOYEE SERVICES, THE SOUTHLAND CORP. 

Mr. Snyder. I am just going tc make informal comments rather 
than a formal reading. 

Our interest comes out of a couple of things we see happening in 
our society, particularly in Dallas. One is the very, very high di- 
vorce rate and the resulting increase in the number of single- 
parent families and therefore the need for child care. It also comes 
out of an observation that a lot of people are coming to us with 
dual careers, both wanting to work. In fact, one young ladv, an ac- 
countant, came to w rk for us and said specifically, 'I joined 
Southland because you have a child care service for my child of 6 
months." So our program is coming out of a specific need. 

Our first effort in terms oi meeting that need was our work with 
Roberta Bergman working on that project, providing infant care in 
private homes. This seemed to be a very good initiative because in 
my conversation with the young ladies, they are very concerned 
how that child is going to be taken care of in the tender third, 
fourth, or fifth month. So this seemed a good thing, to have a pri- 
vate home, interview with the mother, see the facilities, get an in- 
tuitive sense of what that woman is like, and that interest that the 
company showed and the time they took with our people was 
meaningful having that mother pick that home. 

We also are providing a hotline where a mother who may lose a 
particular resource in terms of a child care provider can call on the 
hotline and they can jrhe their ZIP Code and with the computer- 
based data, the company can give a list of two or three child care 
centers in the community who can meet the need. We know the 
need is there. 

As I comment in my report to you, in a sense we don't have the 
option to ignore child care. It is here and it is here to stay. So other 
things we are doing as a corporation, we are beginning, in fact, we 
are going to open our first child care center in the basement of a 
church week after next. It will accommodate 30 children. It is a 
brand-new experiment. We have no idea of where it will go. This is 
a division of ours who took the initiative without waiting for us to 
prod them. They saw che need. 

We are going to have a larger child care center when we open up 
our new corporate office— I guess December of 1986— and it will ac- 
commodate 120 children. So we are going to have those two initia- 
tives going. 
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We plan to encourage all our 40 field divisions to do that. We 
recognize that the need is there. We haw- to make it available 
around the country, not just in one or two locations. 

If I may make a closing observation. We see the problem of sup- 
porting families and children as including four other issues. 
M ,Y" e 1S a P employ*; assistance program; in other words, a coun- 
seling service for employees which we have just installed. 
thirHl'tuf W ^ ln . ess '' education program making them aware of 
things they can do to help themselves. We have had several courses 
in stress management. Sixty-one percent of our people in a survey 
wanted a course in stress management; 45 percent wanted a course 
in weight control. A smaller group requested a course in smoking 
cessation That was the smallest request for a course sm0Km & 

a »vS Iw th u re * iS if, need f0r Physical fltness - We began thinking 
about that about 1% years ago. One of our division managers in 
lampa FL, has taken over an old, closed 7-Eleven store and turned 
tnat into a mimfitness center with Nautilus equipment and space 
for aerobic exercises. H 

vJS Q 1 " 6 ge .u ing T? P rer etirement planning; don't wait until 64 
cf^u- u- and 3 dayS and glve him the rin I or the watch and 
send him on his way So we are beginning employee assistance, 
child care, wellness education, fitness centers, and preretirement 
ployee lng & ^ meeting P erha P s the broader needs of the em- 

T»S\ reSp0nSe fr0m °- ur folks has b een great. They appreciate it. 
Ihey know we are serious about helping them out. I think we will 
a S ab 1 ?enteeism and higher morale and greater productivity 
and both will win-the employer and the company. The only thing 
I would ask of the committee would be if you would continue fund 
£5. i e u r f e > a u Ch _x and funding the grants, because frankly if we 
nadn t had Roberta come to us and give us the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in that program, we probably wouldn't have tried it be- 
cause it would have been too expensive and difficult to administer 
and having someone come to us and say "We have a program orga- 
•? y ; ^ f°* W0U d y0U join us and ^minister it for us and 
r?tS!^- an ■ P u US administer . ^ correctly," because most corpo- 
ff? iL min ! h , ave . no experience in child care-if the commit- 
tee could support that initiative, encourage other companies to try 

32^^ up and walk away and ^ again next 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Miller. Thank yru. 

[Prepared statement of Wayne j. Snyder follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Wayne J. Snyder, Manager. Employee Services, the 

Southland Corp. 

worid' 8 C l h aS n 0 ~rnt^r em ^ , r 8 ° f w " committee - ™* Southland Corporation is the 
r a 'i SX! and ? n a L chl80r of convenience stores and the nation's 11th 
iwff- retalkr T here are 60,000 employees nationwide and 7,300 convenience 
stores in every major market throughout the United States. convenience 
uur interest in child cares comes out of a long history of concern for the needR of 
ShanTp1an teg,nning " ^ baCk 88 1949 whe " We ^St^SSSS^ 
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As we have observed our people and their changing needs, one of th^ significant 
changes has been the rapid increase in the divorce rate 1 This has greatly increased 
•he m.mber of single parent families and therefore the pressing need for child care. 

Still another cnange has been the growing number of dual career families where 
both the parents jvant to have the pleasure of gratifications of a satisfying career 
The company's willingness to provide care for a young infant has been a significant 
factor in attracting professional personnel to the corporation. From a review of our 
personnel files, this is not an isolated need. Fully 95% of our ladies who went on 
maternity leave in 1983 returned to work within 8 weeks, after the baby's birth. 

In a very real sense, we c id not have the option of ignoring the child care issue. 
It's here and from all that v e are able to see and study— it's here to stay. 

Having observed these c iltural /societal changes we began to carefully initiate 
programs to meet this neea. Our first project was initiated with the help of Child 
Care Dallas. We are working with them under a government grant to determine the 
feasibility of providing child care for infants— in private homes. We currently have 
16 employee-mothers in this program. It has worked extremely well and we there- 
fore plan to continue this service. 

A somewhat broader project has been the establishment of a child care hot-line. 
With the help of an outside consultant our employees can call 24 hours a day and 
receive help finding a new child care provider. 

Southland understands that child care is going to be a significant need f^r our 
employees and we therefore are planning to: 

1. Open our first field division, Child Care Center on June 5, 1984. It will be one of 
many that we feel will be opened over the next five years. 

2. Our new corporate office (12/86) will have a large child care center that will 
accommodate approximately 120 children. 

Because of the many ways in which our society continues to evolve and change 
the corporation has initiated four other programs to support child and family needs 

I'll list them briefly and I'll be happy to comment on them in more detail—if the 
committee wishes. 

1. We have established a formal Employee Assistance Program (E.A.P.). It pro- 
vides our employees 24 hours-a-day counseling for any legal, financial or psychologi- 
cal problem 

2. We have initiated a corporate-wide "Wellness" Education Program. It provides 
seminars for our employees in stress management, weight control, smoking cessa- 
tion, and marriage and family relations. 

3 We have opened one mini-fitness center in a vacated 7-Eleven store. Two more 
centers are being planned for 1984. A large fitness center (35,000 s.f ) will be includ- 
ed in our new corporate office. 

4 Two .years ago we organized a Pre Retirement Planning program for all of our 
people age 55 or older. 

In conclusion— Southland Corporation is confident that all these programs are 
needed by our people. Their positive response and enthusiastic acceptance convinces 
us that they appreciated this kind of support for their families It benefits us as em- 
ployers in terms of lowered absenteeism, higher morale, greater productivity— and 
it gives our employees some meaningful support and help as they strive to provide 
economic and emotional stability for their children. 

We ask that your committee continue to encourage and fund research and grant 
programs ihke the work being done by Child Care Dallas) that will get more corpo- 
rations in child care initiatives. 



The Southland Corporation, founded in 1927 in Dallas, Texas, the world's larg- 
est operator and franchisor of convenience stores and the nation's 11th largest re- 
tailer. 

Southland pioneered the convenience store concept during its first year of oper- 
ation as an ice company when its retai 1 outlets sold milk, bread and eggs as a con- 
venience to customers 

Today, its 7,333 7-Eleven stores are located in 42 states, the District of Columbia 
and five provinces of Canada. They serve seven million customers every day Each 7- 
Eleven store carries a product mix of 3,000 items including magazines, tobacco, soft 
drinks, beer, groceries, housewares and health and beauty aids Other items such as 
fast foods are constantly being added. 

1 Dallas unfortunately ha* the highest divorce rate in the U.S Better than one of every two 
marriages ends in divorce 



[News release May 1984] 
The Southland Corp —a Company Profile 
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^j*?' 1 operations include 302 Chief Auto Parts stores, 60 Gristede's and 
Uiarles & to. food stores and sandwich shops in metropolitan New York and to 
So'ns STOSfSS^ gaS ?"?- e "^So-thtaS Inte™a«onai r reSll «J 
Uniffiininnm i? 7 I. McC ?w con{ectloner y.> tobacco and news (CTN) stores in the 
a?^Tc- , ngdom ' 4 ? 7 - E 'tven/Naropet stores in Sweden and an equity interest in 42 
Super Siete convenience stores in Mexico. Additionally, 7-Eleven Stores are operated 

& Hnn. h S- en8e6S ar0Und £ e world: 2 ' 010 in Ja P an " 64 in Australia, 64 in Taiwan, 65 
ui^Hong Kong, seven in Singapore, two in the Philippines and 506 in the United 

ri!,?n er Sou ' h ' and ' s 4 Manufacturing and Distribution umbrella are its Dairies 
SS^nkiT / T S major processors of dairy products marketed under 11 
regional brand names four Southland distribution centers, six fast food production 
facilities, the Chemical, Reddy Ice and Tidel Systems Divisions. Paction 
tai P-rT ' n ' So V th, "J. d acquired Citgo Petroleum Corporation from Occiden- 
2J?Sto? q ^^£^« ta th - e re / Inin ^ marketing and transportation oper- 
ations formerly owned by Cities Service Company, a subsidiary of Occidental. Citeo 

STrSS "lnK de a f refn V er y com P' e , x in ^ Charles, La., ,1 6 percent intereTt in 
Sn^&H. nT"^ re r"!5 y '^ tal . 0r P 8 ^ 81 ownership in approximately iftOOO 
In «Ai5Sn «L"? d P^ucts pipelines and 32 refined product terminals. 

stire unite "ite wifiirt l?USlneSS in . C ' UdeS 8 £ Quik Mart KaaoHne/convenience 
taJSt?«M ,l ^ l! business supplies gasoline and other products to distribu- 
tors serving 4,600 outlets, and provides jet fuel to a number of maior airlines " Citeo 
will also supply gasoline to 7-Eleven stores. Self-service ga^lin^now a?Tc«7 7° 
Eleven stores, represented 25.5 percent of store sales in 1983 

,,™ n 5l e '"Eleven originated in 1946 when the stores were open from 7 a.m. to 
11am. Today, approximately 95 percent of the stores are open 24 hours 

I he neighborhood stores are operated by Southland under an updated and mod- 
bffr^W&f M ° m 8r J . P ° P ; 8to ^ Forty of storTaro opelat- 
iftiSfr ma ." y are ^"PL 68 i vhose {amUie8 also work in the store. 

»ic7 P ^ / , even stores are suburban drive-in stores with parking, but 7-Eleven 

tivP ^rtJd fK 80 " 8 ° f late Joe C , Thom PSon, who as a young ice company execu- 
tive started the convenience store idea in 1927 

Southland's total revenues for 1983 were $8.81 billion. The company has estab- 
nuef \Z e »n Ce i 8 e fi gKW ^ r6C0rd W } h 8 ^ compound growth rate in rev£ 

P^sfffve years ^ compOUnd S 1 ™*" rate in earnings per share during the 

Southland and its 7-Eleven stores are a major sponsor of the 1984 Olympic Games 

^W, An fH?' 8nd n 8Ve built an stadium . the 7-Eleven VeloJromL forThe 

cycling events as well as a second training velodrome near the United States OW 
pic Committee Training Center in Colorado Springs, Colo m 
nitv ISSKL*.?" 1 60 : 26 L 1 omP'oyeos are active in social awareness and commu- 
li^ f n T de il ^ throughout the country. Southla -d. as a sponsor of the annual Jerry 
^ nn ^ b ° r -.F ay ? ele !u° n for th - e Mu scular Dystrophy Association, has^ESS 
co™rlteSn^r dght ^ the larg68t amount "53 by a 

s in? t i h q 1 7 a s nd i. DairieS wer L the first corporate sponsor of the March of Dimes and 
SE? - . h8 u e sponsored the annual Mothers March for Birth Defects The 7- 
in 1981. the firSt nati ° nal 8p0nSOr for March of Dimes' W^lkAmerica 

Chairman Miller. Miss McNemar. 

S 2 M SL°I M KA I HLEEN McNEMAR, CHILD CARE COORDINA- 
TOR, HOUSTON COMMITTEE FOR PRIVATE SECTOR INITIA- 

I I V feio 

Ms McNemar. The Houston Committee for Private Sector Initia- 
tives became involved in the latch-key issue rtTtLSTKi 
t£ ct.l? aCe ^ abou £ th , e va ^ numb ers of unsupervised children on 
SLfrt!* 8 S< £° 01 and the dearth of Programs available to 

solve the problem. It was appropriate for the Private Sector Initia- 
tives to focus on this issue, as the latch-key child is generdly a 
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product of working parents, particularly lower-income working 
families. 

The Child Care Subcommittee of the Houston committee devel- 
oped a low-cost, affordable model for after-school programs to be 
housed in public school facilities. Through a cooperative arrange- 
ment with the Houston Independent School District, after-school 
programs were to be operated by a licensed child care agency in 
the communities. The programs would be supported financially by 
parent fees and initially subsidized by the HCPSI until it could 
become self-supporting, using public school facilities and child care 
workers rather than certified teachers being used, the operating 
costs would be substantially lower. 

The model developed by the committee provides an enrichment 
program rather than an extended educational day. A wide variety 
of activities and choices are offered the children. Volunteers are 
used extensively to provide additional enrichment experiences and 
individual attention. A model has now been demonstrated for over 
a year. 

Our plans to expand into other inteiested schools have been put 
"on hold" temporarily by Houston Independent School District's 
announcement of plans to begin expansion of its own extended edu- 
cational programs in 17 elementary schools in the fall of 1984. We 
are waiting anxiously to see how this program progresses in the 
fall. 

We believe that the community still needs to make choices about 
how these programs are going to be funded, either through parent 
fees or ad valorem taxes and programming, either educational, en- 
richment, or a combination of both; and three, parent involvement 
in program planning. 

The corporate world in Houston has remained uncommitted to 
providing child care benefits to its employees except through corpo- 
rate donations to United Way, which sets high priority on child 
care services mostly to low-income working families. 

For corporations, frankly, child care is not a pressing issue. In 
Houston, partial explanations for this are the economic problems 
experienced by the energy-related industries and the depressed 
economy. Companies are looking for ways to reduce costs of doing 
business and certainly, benefit packages are one important area of 
concern in which to lower or control costs. 

Child care benefits are usually thought of as one way in which to 
entice potential employees, but Houston companies have been 
laying off employees for the last two years rather than trying to 
fin^ ways to attract and hold employees. 

Fu.ther, the working parent is just now beginning to look to the 
company as having a possible role to play in solving child care 
problems. Companies in Houston who researched the problem sev- 
eral years ago found no great need or demand from their employ- 
ees for subsidy of child care. Judging from the number of calls I 
have received from employees in the last few months, however, I 
believe there has been a change in perception on the part of em- 
ployees as to whether employers have a rob in helping solve child 
care problems. 

I believe that employers are generally unaware that child care is 
a problem for its employees. In Houston, child care is readily avail- 
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!ri?££ nSSfr f 5 r m / ny WOrking families - Infan t care is 
HPp5? ^? BCUl i t0 J md "Ml of care ^ a serious problem. 

HCPSI is contracting with Work/Family Directions under a 

fwL 3 $5 confidential company to provide a new service in 
S o 0 n us n 0n_a ch f d care resource and referral. This is a significant 
step for us as it represents the first major company effort to pro- 
Slip g f0r f hlld ^ benefits to its employees. Further, the 
S ltr^ 3 M P uflca, » t link *ge between the private and 
PnK > sector because the service will be housed in the Houston 
5?2 317 .£°; nmuni ty Information Service. The grant from 
the company will be used to enhance the computerized child care 

toteS? T^I S ^ to WOrk the company employS 
to help them select good child care options for their families and to 
become more knowledgeable consumers of child care. Child care 

nnffi a im P rove in the community when parents shop for 
and demand quality care for their children. 

This company has taken a first step which we believe other com- 
panies will choose to follow. Not only will families be helped to be 
better consumers of child care, but providers of care wiU have 
better knowledge of where and what the child care needs are. 
fi*« -ifu consensus in the community is that child care bene- 
fits will become more common when companies move into flexible 
tew PaCk T S u ™ S Sh -° uld ^ ha PI*ning in Houston by 1986 
benefits Thi« t0 some . th ing in order to get child care 

benefits. This is because child care is not a need experienced by a 

fenefite ^op^ 6 employee group, according to the employee 

r J£l F * d % al Government's decision about tax credits and the IRS 
ruling on flexible spending accounts will play a major role in 
whether companies add child care benefits to their fringe packages 
ES ,-nM . a PP r °P nate wa y for the government to aid fami- 

couZ m ™ d f e -income range. A refundable tax credit would, of 
course aid the lower middle-income wage earner more. 

vhW 2£m! PvT'Tu^ , wiU 0f ne cessity need to continue pro- 
viding subsidy through block grants to states to aid workers who 

bSnes^Sh^"™^ h ° Ur l y W3ge j0bs 0r J' 0bs in sma11 
Dusinesses which offer no fringe packages. That group of workers 

makes up about 80 percent of the work force around here 

reSreffhP^hS 6 6 r 0I S j he Federal Gov ernment has taken to 
!ff J S 16 P T, 0b u lem . 0f Chlld care for working families. The corpo- 
rate world will be better able to do its part due to the recent 
SH? Vvf f t X l3 ^- Th e . finan cing of child care will S 
to need subsidy from the public and private sectors, particularly if 
we are ever able to deal with the quality of care issue y 
Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[Prepared Statement of Kathleen McNemar follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Kathleen McNemar, Child Care Coord.nator, Houston 
Committee for Private Sector Initiatives, Houston, TX 

th^atch^ke^J^LT f ° r P rivate .|ector Initiatives (HCPSI) became involved in 
suoervf^ I rhilHrpn ^ wh . e " 2" dence s , urfaced about the vast numbers of un 
to n m °l the streets a ( ter 801,001 and the dearth of programs available 

to solve the problem It was appropriate for the Private Sector Initiatives to focus on 
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this issue, as the latch-key child is generally a product of working parents, particu- 
larly lower income working families. 

The Child Care Sub-Committee developed a low cost, affordable model for after 
school programs to be housed in public facilities. Through a cooperative arrange- 
ment with Houston Independent School District, after-school programs were to be 
operated by a licensed child care agency. The programs would be supported finani- 
cally by parent fees and initially subsidized by the HCPSI. Using public school fa- 
cilities and child care workers rather than certified teachers being used, the operat- 
ing costs would be substantially lower. 

The model developed by the Committee provides an enrichment program rather 
than an extended educational day. A wide variety of activities and choices are of- 
fered the children. Volunteers are used extensively to provide additional enrich- 
ment experience and individual attention. A model has now been demonstrated for 
a year in one elementary school. tt 

Our plans to expand into other interested schools have been put on hold tempo- 
rarily by Houston Independent School District's announcement of plans to begin ex- 
pansion of its own extended educational programs in sixty-eight elementary schools 
in the fall of 1984. Whether the programs are designed to meet only the educational 
needs of the students or those working families as well, is yet to be seen. But we are 
encouraged to see the school district begin to address the problem at some level. 

We believe the community still needs choices about (1) funding of after-school pro- 
grams, either through parent fees or ad valorem taxes and (2) programming, either 
educational, enrichment, or a combination of both and (3) parent involvement in 
program planning. 

The Corporate world in Houston has remained uncommitted to providing child 
care benefits to its employees except through corporate donations to Unitec Way 
which sets high priority on child care services to low income working families. 

For corporations, child care is not a pressing issue. In Houston, partial explana- 
tions for this are the economic problems experienced by the energy mdustries and 
the depressed economy. Companies are looking for ways to reduce cost? of doing 
business and certainly, benefit packages are one important area of concern in which 
to lower or control costs. 

Child care benefits are usually thought of as one way in which to entice potential 
employees but Houston companies have been laying off employees for the last two 
years rather than trying to find ways to attract and hold employees. 

Further, the working parent is just now beginning to look to the company as 
having a possible role to play in solving child care problems. Companies in Houston 
who researched the problem several years ago found no great need or demand from 
their employees for subvdy of child care. Judging from the number of calls I ve re- 
ceived from employees in the last few months however, there has been a change in 
perception on the part of employees as to whether employers have a role in helping 
solve child care problems. 

There is the belief that employers are generally unaware that child care is a prob- 
lem for its employees. In Houston, child care is readily available but unaffordable 
for many working families. Infant care is still difficult to find and quality of care is 
a serious problem. 

HCPSI is contracting with Work/Family Directions under a grant from a still 
confidential company to provide a new service in Houston — a Child Care Resource & 
Referral. This is a significant step for us as it represents the first major company 
effort to provide funding for child care benefits to its employees. Further, the 
CCR&R represents a signficant linkage between the private and public sector be- 
cause the service will be housed in the Houston Public Library Communit> Informa- 
tion Service. The grant from the company will be used to enhance the computerized 
child care information and provide staff to work with the company employees to 
help them select good child care options for their families and to become more 
knowledgeable consumers of child care. Child care quality should improve hi the 
community when parents shop for and demand quality care for their children, 

This company has taken a first step which we believe other companies will choose 
to follow. Not only will families be helped to be better consumers of child care but 
providers of care will have better knowledge of where and what the child care needs 
are Companies will gain better information about their employee child care needs 
through a cautious first step which could lead to decisions to do more in the area of 
child care benefits. 

The general consensus is that child care benefits will become more common when 
companies move into flexible benefit packages This should begin happening in 
Houston by 1986. Employees will have to give up something in order to get child 
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though btock STsL^'L^ r^ 10 continue P™i*«W subsidy 
hour"™? ioS or iobs in ^Lm ? ld o . W0rkers «. h ° can only access minimum and 

^KXWrfTjiaf' n ° fringe That 

ever able to dell with tlfe S^SStoSl 8601018 P articular 'y * «• 

STATEMENT OF BECKY GRAHAM, PARENT 
Ms Graham My name is Becky Graham and I am a working 
parent. I have joined the growing rank of mothers? who K 

rS choTce 3 in 01 ^' ^ ^V** int ° the WOrk • &«tadl 
inte So i fi ^matter and others did not. Unfortunately, I fell 
into the latter category. Although I had plans when mylhildren 
were all in school to attend college for a law deareT and rE 
pursue my career, my choice was made for Ve^arlie^thanlxpiT- 

JAu l6ft ^ ith total eni . oti onal and financial support for myself 
e^retfy ^USSt^ ^ " ^ * ^ 
t^ 1 ^ , lnitla J- reSp0ns - ibility was to aet a job which, in itself, proved 
SrS K veaTmf^-lf time / , Since I had been out of the* work 
iorce tor & years, my skills needed some improvement vet I needed 
a position with a company that offered goJd benefits and a sXv 
which would cover at least the bare necessities Luckily? through^ 
tton tfftfL°ed^ V eCr A tarial ^ tion with a 
SncetrSaf^omoUo^' * *** ^ h * 

dafL^veJkeenSf 68 ^^^^ 11 ^ WaS to find Z ood > Quality 
chfldren' £i thL 38 mimmal 38 D0Ssible - M ? two younger 

of Knn ™ g ! ^ d flve ' are ^th a P riva te individual at a cost 
ease theSf into aJ ^1 1 ^ an - ^ dividual was to fig 

eS Iv JnTf " al -S y , Wlthout m T mie situation and also to 
f^ n ™l* ir ?u? llttle less worry. M y oldest child, age nine is 

Thfs COSt t SUO tr^^ OT^ 2' 3 ^ W c£ 3£ 

from school. ? ' WhlC& mdudeS transportation to and 

When I first started work, my brine-home Dav wa<! WW 
month which is approximately $476 pe? pa^heck^ou i ca n see 
o/e 5K m St,S $416 ^ F&& which S XS 
nav utiUtt<?Ti! ^ ^ lth - my remainin I $536, I am expected to 
dotHni fnA^Tu 168 ' h ° US , lng ' transportation-car and gasoline- 
clothing and all other usual necessities. B 

I his all prompted me to start doing some research on child care 
bem g incorporated by some individual corporations. I wanted to^ 

en er bu P t F S n^ f ° rmati01 ' *t ? y C , 0m ^ about aV^W 
center but through my research found this would almost be an im 
possibility because of our city and fire codes 
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Our city library was a great source of information to me This 
type of information is in such great demand, the library is starting 
a new department just to handle all the inquiries. They gave me 
names to contact and various sources of information to obtain so I 
could look into alternatives corporations may offer their employees. 

I obtained articles from newspapers and a woman, Ms. Kathleen 
McNemar, with the Private Initiative SecLjr, was a great source of 
help to me. One newspaper article in particular secured my feel- 
ings about corporations getting involved. It stated President 
Reagan was encouraging the "private sector" to take responsibility 
for social programs. As I said earlier, there are many alternatives 
ranging from referral services all the way to actually starting a 
day- care center, which eventually could become self-supporting. 

The research package I presented to mv company was, in fact, 
turned down. They concluded through a 'brief study that while 
the benefit appeared to be a good one, the number of people that 
would utilize such a service was relatively narrow and it would not 
be cost effective. 

In the presentation, I tried to show them the various options and 
the positive side to this type of benefit. I had statistical proof that 
it lowered absenteeism and lateness, which in turn, showed an in- 
crease in productivity. This mainly due because the worrisome 
aspect of this decreased knowing their children were being well 
taken care of. If an employer could incorporate this into their em- 
ployee benefit package, it could be a good recruitment tool for qual- 
ity personnel and reduce the turnover rate. 

The biggest fear we should be concerned with is children being 
left alone. Frustrated parents either make too much money for a 
Government subsidy program, or the programs are unavailable. At 
the same time, these parents cannot afford the high price of pri- 
vate child care, so they are making the decision to allow their chil- 
dren to assume self-care. 

Of course, you can imagine the problems that will or have arisen 
from this type of care. Children may become fearful, lonely, bored, 
confront strong pressure to grow up more rapidly, t-elevision abuse, 
which could result in low academic performance, juvenile crime, 
drugs, and alcohol. There are only a minimal amount of problems 
children could face while staying alone at home. 

I hope that I will be fortunate enough to not resort to this unfa- 
vorable option. Children have a hard enough time growing up and 
confronting situations in our society without this added problem. 
You must also try to envision the guilt this puts upon a parent. It 
would easily lead them to frequently become angry and frustrated. 
The constant worry they live with would definitely decrease their 
attention span at work all day long. 

At this time, I have just received a promotion and an increase in 
salary. I am still faced with the daily dilemma of "making ends 
meet 1 as everyone is with the cost of inflation. 

I hope to be able to bring forth my future plans of college and a 
law degree and even more future plans for my children. They are 
foremost in my life and this issue is very important to them as well 
as myself. 

Even though I was initially turned dov/n by my company, I will 
continue to support and fight for this very important issue. 
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Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Becky Graham follows:] 

Prepared Statement op Becky Graham, Parent 

My name is Becky Graham and I am a working parent. I have joined the growing 
rank of mothers, who for one reason or another, have gone back into the worTc force 
M^foJlt " i ree choice in th u e r m L atter and others did not. Unfortunately, I fell into 
2£JS tter , cate f ry- Although I had plans when my children we.* all in scnool to 

^arl^rXan^tod 6 ^ 66 Can * r ' "* choice waS made for 

„ Lr?"vMj wi * t f! tal emotional and financial support for myself and three active 
young children. Believe me, at the time it seemed extremely overwhelming. 

My initial responsibility was to get a job which, in itself, proved to be very dis- 
couraging at times. Since I had been out of the work force for five years my skills 
needed some improvement, yet I needed a position with a company that offered good 

A™,^ IJr 88 7i W u IC ^ would cover at least the bare necessities. Luckily 
through a good friend, I obtained a secretarial position with a lart.e corporation that 
offered good benefits, a good starting salary and th« chance for eventual promotion 
My second and biggest responsibility was to find good, quality day care, yet keep 
the cost as minima as possible. My two younger children ages three (3) and five (5) 
are with a private individual at a cost of $300.00 per month. The reason I chose an 
WM to . he 'P ease th . en ? int ° 8,1 " a11 da y without mon.mie" situatioTand 
"i<?^„Tw y ml "u f ^° m 8 1Ut 6 less worry - M y oldest child, »«e nine (9), is in an 
after and before school program" at a local day care center. This cost is $116.00 per 
month which includes transportation to and from school. 

aooroxini^fvl™ W ° rk m y bri . n S home P a y w <* $952.00 per month, which is 
ImOoZl Iltl £ .Pf r P a y<; hec u k - As you can see mv total child care cost is 
S536 00 f„J l™t^ alm °? absorbs one w - ole Paycheck. With my remaining 
Snt <V„ t T expe ?tod to Pay utilities, groceries, housing, transportation (car & gas- 
oline), clothing and all other usual necessities. 

This all prompted me to start doing some research on child care being incorporat- 
™^v m< U ndWdU . al Scions. I wanted initially to present informal to my 
STiSSSLtS^ Zl In - Ho J? se center, but through my research found this would be 
an impossibility because of our city and fire codes 

is in^A JiSfJ W8S 8 ?J eat .. source . of information to me. This type of information 
S in such great demand the library is starting a new department just to handle all 
nhLin^V^.L f P. ve , me , names to contact and various sources of information to 

I «KiS?JL? ?• look , ln to alternatives corporations may offer their employees, 
the PrwX^ft£ '2H1 news P a P ers and a woman (Ms. Kathleen McNemar) with 
* i„ n?i ,T 16 S 5 tor was ,- a great source of he 'P 10 me. One newspaper arti- 
£L£i£?b > Se ° Ured my feel - ngS about corporations getting involve! ft stated 
President Reagan was encouraging the 'private sector' to take responsibility for 

SSrf'jTffT' ** 1 ^ ear! , ier there are ma "y alternatives ran^g from re.erral 
™Ssup^in^. aCtUally Starting 8 ^ Center ' which fc eventua..y r rcou ra ] 
Th i e iff a iT ch P u cka .? L e 1 Panted to my company, was, in fact, turned down Thev 
Ae C ^llr hr f° Ugh ? ?u n f St V, dy ll ? at while the benefit a PPe a red to be a gSod one 

w^id u ^c^<S^ W0U,d utilize such a ™ was ~ latively — -d it 

to Ai^v^f"^ 1 ' 0 ^ 1 ^ to 8l ? 0W them l ¥ various °P tions an ° the positive side 
£ir J$h ? benefit. I had statistical proof that it lowered absenteeism and late- 
ness, which in turn, showed an increase in productivity. This mainly due because 

it u £ mploye J could . lncor PO«- a te this into their "Employee Benefit Pa*, 
over 'rate 0 " recruitment tool for quality personnel and reduce the turn- 

trl^ ni ggeS . 1 fea I We Sh ,° uld 06 concerned with is children being left alone. Frus- 
^™ ts elther make too much money for a government subsidy program, or 
the programs are unavailable. At the same time these parents cannot afford the 

dren fT^'SUS* 80 maki " g the * d « ton to all ° w 

Pk-I^' y ° U can imagine the problems that will or have arisen from this type of 

un more r^Hlv may i b ^° me £ arfl f *?° red ' c0 ' ffont 1 ^ pressure to grow 

up more rapidly, television abuse (which could result in low academic performance), 
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juvenile crime, drugs and alcohol. These are only a minimal amount of problems 
children could face while staying alone at home. 

I hope that I will be fortunate enough to not resort to this unfavorable option 
Children have a hard enough time growing up and confronting situations in our so- 
ciety without this added problem. You must also try to envision the guilt this puts 
upon a parent. It would easily lead them to frequently become angry and frustrated 
The constant worry they live with would definitely decrease their attention span at 
work all day long. 

At this time I have just received a piomotion and a a incie<»c in salary I am still 
faced with the daily dilemma of ' making ends meet" as everyone is with the cost of 
inflation. 

I hope to be able to bring forth my future plans of college and a law degree and 
even more future plans for my children. They are foremost in Tiy life and this issue 
is very important to them as well as myself. 

Even though I was initially turned down by my company, I will continue to sup- 
port and fight for this very important issue. 

STATEMENT OF BRUCE ESTERLINE, FORMER EXECUTIVE DIREC 
TOR, CORPORATE CHILD DEVELOPMENT FUND FOR TEXAS 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Esterline. 

Mr. Esterline. I don't have enough copies of my remarks. I ran 
out of quarters at the Quick Print. I just didn't have enough quar- 
ters. 

I am pleased though to testify about the work that the Corporate 
Child Development Fund has been doing in Texas to involve pri- 
vate industry in the support of child development progams for low- 
income working parents in the smaller towns and rural areas of 
the State. I am particularly glad you chose to hear about the Cor- 
porate Fund because so much of the discussion about corporate 
support for child care relates to what businesses are doing for their 
own employees. 

While I commend these efforts enthusiastically, there are lots of 
people who don't work for employers who have the requisite re- 
source and attitudes. I am talking about a single mother vith two 
preschool children earning minimum wage working at a cafeteria. 
She grosses $600 a month and has to pay $250 of it for child care— 
or the 16-year-old unweu mother who needs child care so she can 
go back and finish high school. These are the people who need com- 
munity-support child care— nonprofit child care centers that 
depend on private and public funds so they can offer low-cost care, 
usually based on a particular family's ability to pay. In lb* past, 
communities have looked to the Federal Government for much of 
their financial support. But with reductions at all levels of Govern- 
ment, local groups are asking the private sector, particularly corpo- 
rations, to play a larger role than before. 

In small towns and rural areas, the lack of sufficient private re- 
sources make the problem even more difficult. It was p^isely this 
kind of situation that resulted in the creation of the Corporate 
Child Development Fund for Texas. 

You might ask why we would need a program like this in Texas 
with all its oil and its boom economy. Well, uiuo is a State of con- 
trast; great wealth and considerable poverty. According to research 
done by the former Office of Early Childhood Development: 

One million children live in poverty; half of these live in the four 
most economically depressed regions of the State, including the R:o 
Grande Valley, South Texas, and the Coastal Bend. 
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■wISC^ whose mothere "° rk - 

Ten percent of Texas counties have no medical doctor. 

Although some fine child development programs do exist in 
Texas, only 8 percent, or 16,000 of the over 200,000 incomSrible 
children, receive needed child care services mcome-engiDie 

F^SfSSSSaiST ° the - S ^ ial problems ' the Corporate 
shin hv^f t ■ U conceived ^ a public/private partner- 
ship by the Levi Strauss Foundation in the great State of Califor 
ma and the Texas Department of Human ReSurSs^urState 

TitZZZT^l B ° th w ^ tions had c <™ to Steve that 
it was important to have a mechanism n Texas to be in the busi- 
ness of generating private support to child care pro-ams for low 
income families in the rural parts of the State. pr0gramS tor low " 
Ihe Levi Strauss Foundation was aware of the needs of manv 

SSutffin'SS: S CaUSe th l PaVen t COmpa " y ^ topers 
most offhL - han else > some 27 at the time, and 

most of them were in smaller towns or rural areas of the State 
The Department of Human Resources, as the agency responsible 

tion ad wTV Stenng title social se ^ ce flSSS 

arSs w?re t / lstor u icall y the small towns and rural 

Fed?raT and XSl ? ^^l 1 * local funds to match 

^^^S^^S^ 9 did " 0t ^ tici P ate * the 
Key executives of both these organizations get together and 
agreed to jointly establish an organization that would hav as "to 
.to raise funds from private indusTr^ whS in^urn 
would be directed to nonprofit child-caring agencies 

ve^ e nT a r^ / l [t f0F al ? C l St 5 , years now and overall we are 
from fh. TPva 3 ," encou f ra i ed b y the response we have received 
founHafinn n cor PO ra te community. We have 43 corporate and 
war and -FuTu^' ^"ectively contributing $150,000 to $200,000 

to ov'pr Z th the v Un u S d ? nated t0 the fund we have made grants 
to over 30 community-based programs serving more than 3,000 chil- 

To date, most of the local grants have been used to match State 

ReiurS ra it rvv a f Vai i abl ^ th T^ th f Department of Human 
nrovS i JLi S funds - We ? alc , u;ated that the funds we have 
provided loca child care agencies have earned over $1000 000 in 

^IroL^Jr^ 0 ? er have been ma e de to puVch^e 

r™t r f Playground equipment and to renovate buildings 
when public funds could not be used for these purposes, 
interests £ ak * sc Marships available to child-ckre staff who are 
B^ff 11 !- t - heiF P /°£ eSS A onal edu cation. With grants 
S^nniic g u t0FeS ' 3 dl Y ls , on of the Dayton-Hudson Corp. in Min- 

M?rlFh»^lwZ aTded m °, re than * 25 ' 000 in scholarships to 
several hundred child-care workers. This vear for the first 

we are also offering to pay half of the cos^ of the Chil I SeveE 
C £ttS ai J 0r 3 doz 1? se!ected CDA candidlS in 
oni d'ofa^ JSKn 4 ^ the f . Cor P° rate Fund and Target are the only 
ones doing this in the entire country. 

bo I think you can see that v/e think that by linking private re- 
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As the executive director, I reported to a board of directors repre- 
senting private corporations, a Texas foundaron, and several early 
childhood professionals. 

The administrative budget is approximately $70,000 a year. That 
pays the director's and a secretary's salary and related office ex- 
penses. The corporate fund now has 43 corporations and founda- 
tions contributing over $150,000 a year. A list of supporters will be 
provided to you. They include many oil companies, major retailers, 
banks, and insurance companies. The average corporate contribu- 
tion is $4,000, and we are pleased that our corporate sponsors con- 
tinue to repeat their annual participation. 

We are often asked, "Why is your program working? What moti- 
vates your corporate support?" I can only guess at why people— 
and it does boil down to people— do what they do, but let me make 
the following observations: 

One, major corporations as employers are, by this point in time, 
sensitive to the issues of day care for the working parent, usually a 
single mother. They recognize the same issues exist for the low- 
income working parent, the population we are trying to assist wit!* 
subsidized child care. 

Two, corporate donors regard our project as having employment 
benefits to the individual family served, to the community in which 
thev live and to society at large. 

Three, corporate donors also perceive that quality child care ex- 
periences will improve the intellectual and social development of 
the children served which may well result in their becoming 
mature, responsible and productive adults. 

Four, corporate donors recognize and appreciate the fact that 
their dollar investment will in the short run generate additional 
public dollars and thereby maximize their impact on the problem. 

Five, related to the leveraging of public funds, corporate donors 
are attracted to the consortium approach of private donors that we 
have established. The investment risk is shared among the various 
donors. 

Six, the corporate donors are attracted to the rural and small 
town emphasis which allows their contribution to impact communi- 
ties where they may have a comparatively small, nevertheless im- 
portant, presence in a particular rural community. 

Seven, it is also very important that the Texas Department of 
Human Resources, the state agency responsible for administering 
child care as a social service program, recognizes the role that pri- 
vate sector can play in the delivery of day-care services and has 
supported the Corporate Fund financially and coordinated with it 
programmatically. The State agency has elected to continue requir- 
ing that its local service-providing contractors contribute local 
funds to the financial mix of State and Federal funds for day-care 
services. This means that private resources will continue to be a 
critical component to the funding mix and maintains the incentive 
for developing private support at the community level. 

To summarize then, the corporations we are working with like 
the idea of helping families at the local level where they have a 
corporate presence, and they like using a vehicle such as ours 
which does not involve another large bureaucracy and which em- 
phasizes a businesslike approach to nonprofit services. 
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Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Bruce Esterline follows:] 

I ha». tried toojgani* my rm.rta a«und ".™bStfXffi\!?rta. K», ,„ 
proeram miizht servp n ™ v^i i r«I *u * * success, and then third, how this 

One million chi dren ve n poverty half of *h w :„ *iu r 

J^ aS day"aS°s{^. PreSCh0 ° 1 Chi ' dren Wh0Se mothere w ^ and only 100.000 li- 
di 0 So°l t o£ ,eXaS C0UntiCS have "° medical 75 percent have no obstetri- 

parti o^f stef^H,, t° ! 1 re Pg« rams for low-income families in the rural 

have provided local /knn £ ~ tie funds. We calculated that the funds we 
Duhfir fiind. n ^ ^ ♦ ( ? re *? enc,es have earned over $1,000,000 in available 
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sion of the Dayton-Hudson corporation in Minneapolis, we have awarded more than 
$25,000 in scholarships to several hundred ohild care workers. This year, for the 
first time, we are also offering to pay half of the cost of the Child Development As- 
sociate credential for a dozen selected CDA candidates in Texas I believe that the 
Corporate Funa and Target are the only ones doing this in the entire country 

Lastly, we found that when we were talking to local centers about their financial 
needs and working with them to raise money, we became familiar with their overall 
management situation. More and more we saw a need for someone to provide these 
folks management consultation, in budgeting, in structuring their boards and using 
board member for fund raising, in their legal liabilities and responsibilities, in just 
marketing their services. Assistance of this kind sometime exists in the larger cities, 
but here again, there is a dearth of resources in the rural areas. So, Tor the past two 
years we have been putting together a management assistance component 

So, I hope you can see that we think that by linking private resources with exist- 
ing public funds and programs, we feel we are helping to improve the lives of many 
Texas families. . 

As the executive director, I reported to a board of directors representing private 
corporations, a Texas foundation and :*veral early childhood professionals. 

The administrative budget is approximately $70,000 a year (That pays the direc- 
tor's and a secretary's salary and office expenses). The Corporate Fund now has 43 
corporations and foundations contributing over $150,000 a year A list of supporters 
is provided to you. They include many oil companies, major retailers, banks and in- 
surance companies. The average corporate contribution is $4,000, and we are 
pleased *h«t our corporate sponsors continue to repeat their annual participation 

We are often asked, "Why is your program working— what motivates your corpo- 
rate support?" I can only guess at why people (and it does boil down to people) do 
what they do, but let me make the following observations: 

1. Major corporations as employers are, by this point in time, sensitive to the 
issues of day care for the working parent, usually a single mother They recognize 
the same issues exist for the low-income working parent, the population we are 
trving to assist with subsidized child care. 

2. Corporate donors regard our project as having employment benefits to the indi- 
vidual family served, to the community in which they live and to society at large 

3. Corpjrate donors alse perceive that quality child care experiences will improve 
the intellectual and social development of the children served which may well result 
.n their becoming mature, responsible and productive adults. 

4. Corporate donors recognize and appreciate the fact that their dollar investment 
will in the short run generate additional public dollars and thereby maximize their 
impact on the problem. 

f>. Related to the leveraging of public funds, corporate donors are attracted to the 
consortium approach of onvate donors that we have established The investment 
risk" is shared among the various donors. . 

ti. The corporate donors are attracted to the rural and small town emphasis whirh 
allows their contribution to impact communities where they may have a compara- 
tively small, nevertheless important, presence in a particular rural community 

7. It is also ve -v important that the Texas Department of Human Resources, the 
state agencv responsible for administering child care as a social service program, 
recognizes the role the private sector can play in the delivery of day care services 
and has Mippo ted the corporate fund financially and coordinated with it program- 
maticall}. The state agency has elected to continue requiring that its local service- 
providing ^ntractors contribute local funds to the financial mix of state and federm 
funds for d^ care services. This means that private resources will continue to be a 
critical component to the funding mix and maintains the incentive for developing 
private support at the community level. 

To summarize then, the corporations we are working with like the idea of helping 
families at the local level whjre they have a corporate presence, and they like using 
a vehicle such as ours which does not involve another large bureaucracy and which 
emphasizes a businesslike approach to non-profit services. 

Chairman Miller. I thank all the members of the panel, 
Mr. Esterhne, are you using these funds to help small rural com- 
munities, match title XX and State funds that they might not 
ordinarily match because they are not a top priority or which they 
may not have sufficient funds to match? 

Mr. Esterline. Everything, yes, until the latter point. Communi- 
ty-based organizations, community action agencies, neighborhood 
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groups, some church-based who have approached the Department 

SStTiSrss?* and ? ere are ****** Federal 

fmSk in ^ ? ! F0UP d06S not have sufficient local matching 
r f ln ° rder to enter into a contract. We have been abE to oro? 

NotatVvsalTbutK- 311 ,^ loCal -.Aching Ssnecess^ 
i\ot always all but frequently a large portion of it. 

corpomK dS'rt.X » effeCt y °" are able to d *™nstrate to the 
^Suh^ft™ g ° mg t0 ^ a -atch for the 

Mr. Esterune. Correct. 

Chairman Miller. And this is for child care services' 
Mr. Esterune. Child care sen-ices only ' 

throuXw M J L T- M - S u Ber i man ' the effort that you went 

Ms. Bergman. Yes. 

r ? SoS a h n P r MlLL u- A l S0 ' * ?! somewh at distressing that 52 corpo- 
rations either would not consider it or considered it and then made 

cV d Sons? 10n t0 Partidpate - What size generally S SS 
Ms. Bergman. They vary, but we targeted the larger coroora 

tions, anywhere from 500 on up to 3,000 or 4 000 g ^ 

Chairman Miller And why did they turn 'this down? 
Ms. Bergman. Either they didn't really believe there was a noeA 

because thev weren't hparincr e™Z tu • i Iieed ' 

"Well iflLI t u ^■ lt , their employees, so we said, 

o^er hibeen ar^h^T 5 } 1 ' 5™ ?° U looked at what the turn! 
hlJJffu u t he /ate of return from maternity leave?" Thev 

cost becausf tt^d^ ^ di ? not feeI they could Justify tS 
cost, oecause it would be for too few employees thev wpfp ^ 

chndfen ab w U hL the 6qUity ^ SUe " if we *™ t£V^opl?wSy^g 
old'- althooSh ;f ;= W6 g °"? g do J OT the P*™" wh° has a 16-year 

WL- C( £ ld hav ? been trying to sell them anything. I would come 
back to my office and say I often felt like a snake oH salesSf 
that I was trying to sell something that I believed in and I wS 
trying to be articulate and well-informed, and it w£lito?SdL?to 

cemThTthev 1 ^ M 1 ? ^ think ° ne of the barriers was a con- 
S V y would have to internalize the operation to take it 

*£t 3nd make H part of the cost of dSg buSness^ 

What about other corporations? Is that a major threshold for them 
to become involved in the delivery of this service as i oVn^ed £ 
contracting-out for a slot at a chu/ch or fern ' y d ay c?re Grange? 
ment? Is that easier for them to understand? arrrange- 

to themwa^Co iS^h' Ft T,°^ P ° int of view > what appealed 
to tnem was no fuss . They put dollars into a program that serves 

shKffhP f n em P lo y ees ; What they give up is vSlfty and ow£S 
ship of the program, although Southland is very proud of it and 

vZ drive f„grtL J ? f Pl T 0ting but * is not P somethmg that 
you drive into the parking lot and see it on the premises. 

Chairman Miller Southland has made an entire range of 

choices. You are involved in making family day clre available for 
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some employees, you are going to operate the center in the church 
and you are planning at least one on-site facility. 
Mr. Snyder. Correct. 

Chairman Miller. What is the corporate decisionmaking process 
to determine the extent of your involvement with child care? 

Mr. Snyder. It comes out of a cluster, a philosophy of they be- 
lieve that they need to support their people. It goes way back to 
the company initiating profit sharing to the employees in 1949 and 
a gradual increase in the number of benefits; a commitment to a 
belief that they need to support their people no matter what the 
needs may be. 

Chairman Miller. Let me be a bit cynical. Most corporations say 
that they are committed to tLeir employees, but 52 of them decided 
they were not committed in this area. Using the Southland Corp. 
as an example, or Zale, you have arrived at a different level of 
commitment. I believe that you are still in a profit making busi- 
ness and you have to look at what is referred to as the bottom line. 
Somehow a determination was made that this must be in the cor- 
poration's benefit also, that this wasn't just benevolence, because 
you are hoping to get back reduced absenteeism and maybe an 
edge on competitors in recruitment of personnel, I assume. 

Mr. Snyder. I did a quick survey among our ladies in conversa- 
tion, and I determined from their conversation that in a given 
year, a lady is usually out three times with a small child being sick 
and only out about 2 or 3 days before they come back to work. If 
you multiply that by 80 or 100 women in the same situation, that 
costs us $60,000 a year in terms of lost wages or overtime or what- 
ever. So we are trying to combat that loss of time. So there is a 
financial reason why we do it as well. 

Chairman Miller. I think that is part of the threshold as I talk 
to corporations in my area, and we have had some fairly positive 
responses from corporations; that is, the process that they nave to 
go through when they cost out either offering the service or not of- 
fering it. There are costs related to not offering this that you 
absorb almost unconsciously. 

The corporations assume tha* is part of the turnover, part of our 
daily operations, so many people won't show up, but there is a cost 
associated with that. You are suggesting that if you look at that, 
you can make a determination that provision of child care has 
some economic benefits. 

Mr. Snyder. Definitely. 

Chairman Miller. Ms. Bergman, you raised the question of em- 
ployees perhaps not wanting to raise this issue, that it may end up 
being a bias against them if they suggest that they have a young 
child. Can you expand on that? 

Ms. Bergman. For families that don't have satisfactory child 
care arrangements, it is hard for them to admit that, and this 
seems to work at all levels in companies, but the lower paid em- 
ployees are really afraid to mention any kind of personal problems. 
You don't bring those problems to work because you can be re- 
placed by somebody who doesn't have those problems. What we 
have seen that is kind of interesting is in midmanagment and 
upper management, if I am in an office and working on building 
my career and I am a mother — I have been a working mother for 
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20 years— I am competing for a job with Mr. Snyder here in the 
office next to me. He is not dealing with a child care problem if he 
has it His wife is dealing with it most likely. 

It has been traditionally a woman's problem. I am not going to 
bring that out if I can avoid it. My ability to pay to solve the prob- 
lem doesn t help me solve it very well. It is not something I want 
in my personnel jacket. 

Ms. McNemar. One of the things that is true for Dallas, and not 
Houston, is we have a couple of companies in Dallas who have 
already gotten into the business of child care and they serve as a 
model. I think we all agree that until somebody steps forward in 
Houston, we won't have corporate supported child care benefits. 

I visited with people in corporate employee benefits to check out 
my assumptions, which are correct, that nobody is asking about 
child care in a big way. Of course, when I found Becky, I was so 
glad to get someone to speak out. A benefits vice president gave as 
an example the dental plan. Before this benefit was offered, em- 
ployees knocked on his door, approached him in the elevator and 

0t • If «JPt a tP e 5 to ask> " When are we going to get a dental plan?" He 
said Nobody is asking for child care." I said, "Do you suppose that 
is because nobody else has that benefit yet? Do you think that will 
c h an ge when somebody else provides child care as a benefit?" He 
do 1 it " course ' lt wil *' but until somebody asks for it, nobody will 

Chairman Miller. Becky, would that also suggest that it is not 
discussed among employees? 

Ms. Graham. I have discussed it. I talk to many, many mothers 
and fathers, because a lot of fathers are obtaining child care now 
and they are all willing to say, "Yes I want it, but don't put my 
name down. I think that is the biggest problem. That is where our 
bread and butter comes from. 

When I presented mv package to the man that is head of employ- 
ee relations, he said, <f We did this a couple of years ago. We did a 
brief study and nobody wanted it." He would not give me the op- 
portunity to speak with him personally. When he saw the package, 
he said. You took great pains to do this. Thank you very much. 
We don t need it." 

Chairman Miller. I would like to ask about the flexible spending 
plan. I would assume that both the employers and the employees 
are starting to look at this plan. It has been offered in a number of 
areas around the country with a number of corporations. It is obvi- 
ous the Congress has to make a decision about this plan, as the IRS 
has now ruled that it is at least suspect and perhaps going to be 
prohibited. Does that ruling figure in your future plans? 

Ms. McNemar. Definitely. The IRS needs to rule that it is accept- 
able to reimburse for child care. I understood that it looked like it. 
would be acceptable, and in order to get a package with child care 
in it, that has to happen; 1986 appears to be the time when most of 
the large companies will go to cafeteria benefits and that will prob- 
ably be one of the items that will be offered. 

Mr. Snyder. That is also true for Southland. We are planning a 
cafeteria-style benefit program. 

Chairman Miller What about the employers you work with 9 

Mr. Esterline. For the most part, yes. 
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Chairman Miller. So it would seem that this proposal knocks 
down a lot of the concerns employers might have, in terms of fair- 
;> ness. The employee can pick and choose benefits, and it would kina 
I of resolve those decisions for the employer, 
i ' Ms. Bergman. That is right 
•t Chairman Miller. Congressman Bliley. 

Mr. Bliley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Bergman, the chairman has touched on what I was going to 
ask, and that is how we change corporate attitudes. Would you say 
that one way would be through Congress making clear to the IRS 
that we wart this flexibility, the cafeteria-type arrangement for 
benefits and we want it to be fully reimbursable. Also Mr. Snyder, a 
corporation such as Southland gets hundreds of requests a day for 
contributions to various charitable enterprises throughout the com- 
munities in which you serve, most of which will be used if at all by a 
very small percentage of your employees. An opera, for example, is 
very good and worthwhile, as is the symphony and the ballet, but I 
would suspect that the direct involvement of your employees in any 
of those is very small. 

Mr. Snyder. That is true. 

Mr. Bliley. So would you agree that we need this? 
Mr. Snyder. Yes. 

Mr. Bliley. In line, Ms. Bergman, with what you are trying to do 
to change attitudes, I sugcest that you get in touch with Mr. James 
Coyne at the White House, who is involved with Private Sector Ini- 
tiatives on child care. It is surprising how quickly chief executive 
officers return calls to the White House. And that is where we 
need to go, in my opinion, to change these attitudes. 

Mr. Snyder, how many persons are employed by Southland? 

Mr. Snyder. Nationwide, about 55,000. 

Mr. Bliley. And what percentage of these are fuU-time and part- 
time? 

Mr. Snyder. I would say probably 80 percent are full time. 
Mr. Bliley. Do you have any statistics on how many of these are 
single parents? 

Mr. Snyder. They are in the computer, but I do not know them. 
Mr. Bliley. You spoke in your testimony about ladies. Of course, 
ost child care would go to ladies because traditionally, in most in- 
^nces, it is the mother that has the child care. Increasingly, 
single-parent families involve men, too. 
Mr. Snyder. That is correct. 

Mr. Bliley. Have you any statistics on how many of your male 
employees would fall into that category? 

Mr. Snyder. Probably very small; 1 or 2 percent. It is predomi- 
nantly women. 

Mr. Bliley. What percentage of your employees are two-income 
families? Do you have any idea about that? 

Mr. Snyder. I would say probably 40, 50 percent. 

Mr. Bliley. Do you have any idea what the average income 
would be? 

Mr. Snyder. A statistic I heard on the radio, I guess in Dallas, 
about two weeks ago was $34,000 for two of them; the father and 
mother both work. Whether that is a national statistic, I am not 
sure, but that is the figure I heard for Dallas. 
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Mr. Bliley. You mentioned that you include as a benefit to your 
employees marriage and family relations counseling. Have you 
had any— had enough experience with that to indicate if it has had 
any noticeable impact on the divorce rate? 

Mr. onyder. We have just had it in place nationwide for about 3 
months, so we have no data as yet. It is too soon. 

Mr. Bliley. Ms. Graham, do your children receive any supc^rt 
from their father? 

Ms. Graham. No, they do not. 

*A 1 aa Buley ' How much would y° u benefit from an increase of 
$1,000 as a personal exemption for dependents? 
Ms. Graham. I don't understand. 

Mr. Bliley. For dependent child care, do you participate in that 
program where you get tax credit for dependent care? 
Ms. Graham. Well—on my income tax, you mean? 
Mr. Bliley. Yes. 

Ms. Graham. Yes, I have, at the end of the year. 
Mr. Bliley. Right. 
Ms. Graham. Yes. 

Mr. Buley. How much would you benefit if that exemption were 
increased by $1,000? 

Ms. Graham. I took— when I first started work, I started as a 
mother of three children, no dependents, and classified as married 
and I went and changed it to head of household with three depend- 
ents and it didn t change my salary at all. I don't know— because I 
was single, they were penalizing me for that, even though I had 
three children. At the end of the year, it would help me, but during 
the year, it is not going to help me on the day-to-day basis of 
living. 

Mr. Buley. In your ov/n estimate, what percentage of employees 
in your company would have used a child care benefit had your 
company decided to go along with it? 

Ms. Graham. My company overall internationally has 9,000 em- 
ployees. They are ir the Houston area. We have 900 and something 
and I would say out of the 900, at least 200 or 300 working moth- 
ers. 

Mr. Bliley. So between 20 and 30 percent? 
Ms. Graham. At least, yes. 
Mr. Bliley. Would benefit. 

Ms. Graham. Because the ones that I talked to, on a personal 
basis, the contacts that I had, I had over 100 people that were in- 
terested. 

Mr. Bliley. Ms. McNemar, in your study, would you tend to 
agree with that? 

Ms. McNemar. I think that is true. One of the problems is that 
companies don't know what the child care needs of their employees 
are. When I mentioned to a vice president of employee benefits 
that one of the major companies that he works with is going to 
fund a child care referral, he was very surprised that that was 
going to happen in Houston. I explained that what happens for this 
company when they fund a child care resource referral is that they 
get information on who their employees are, what their child care 
needs are, and how many of chem have needs. He was excited 
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about that because that is the one thing that companies cannot get 
at in a useful way. 

The company can get much better feedback on employee needs. I 
believe that is going to help press the child care benefit issue and 
make it more known to the corporate executives who make these 
decisions. I think several of the large companies in downtown 
Houston will be forced into having to provide this benefit to their 
employees also. Three or 4 years from now they will know a lot 
more about their employees child care needs through feedback 
from the child care resource and referral service. 

Mr. Buley. I was very impressed when you mentioned about the 
dental care, because I was chief executive officer of a very small 
company before coming to Congress, and my employees were very 
interested in the program, but I think one of tho things that helps 
get private companies involved in things like dental care and other 
benefit programs is the fact that they are entrepreneurs mainly 
and in the case of dental care insurance agents, they are interested 
in selling a product for which they get a commission. 

The problem with day care is that the greater percentage of it is 
taken care of in private homes by people who don't have the mar- 
keting resources to get their message across to extol the benefits, 
and I think that is where groups such as yours and Ms. Bergman's 
can come into play, by getting the record of testimony of companies 
who have participated and what it has meant to them. 

Ms. McNemar. One of the comments that I got from an execu- 
tive with an insurance company about an employee benefit plan; 
was that his experience is that companies are so concerned about 
getting the health insurance costs down and that until we get cost 
control in the health field that all the other benefits such as child 
care are going to suffer. That is a serious problem in companies 
with 40 percent of the personnel salaries going to the benefit plan; 
40 percent is an extremely high number. 

So there is another issue affecting our ability to get into tb* 
plan. 

Mr. Buley. Thank you. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. What happens once we get past information 
and referral? You made the statement that the ability to pay for it 
does not necessarily make it available. What do you find, as you 
look at Houston and Dallas or the rural areas you do surveys in, in 
terms of the availability, whether it is in-home family care or 
center-based day care? 

Ms. Bergman. We typically find long waiting lists for service, a 
lot of frustration, parents who are making patchwork arrange- 
ments for 2 davs a week. They put the child in one form of care 
and the other 3 days somebody else cares for the child. It is frag- 
mented. It is very frustrating to parents. There is an enormous 
unmet need. We nave been seeing this and talking about it. We, 
too, are part of this resource and referral system. We will be doing 
it here in Dallas and we are very pleased it is a maior initiative, 
but by itself, it is not going to create any more child care spaces. 

We see it as a foot in the door to companies understanding of 
who the employees are and what children they have, and maybe 
then they will be willing to go a step further. 
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Chairman Miller. If you look at the figures of women in the 
workforce, this year among women who have children under the 
age of one, 45 percent of them are in the work force. That tells us 
something about child care needs at least for the next 6 to 10 
years. If you look at the economic resources that these women 
bring in the workplace, either as ihe head of that household or 
with their spouse in terms of earning, the overwhelming number of 
those women appear to be working out of economic necessity 

Ms. Bergman. Absolutely. 

Chairman Miller. The salary that is dedicated to child care is 
quite substantial in terms of a percentage of income. We come back 
again to the issue of affordability of quality day care. I think one of 

« ju? S we are ? 01I ? g to lookin I a t is how to help families find 
affordable care, whether it is through the tax system or through 
cafeteria plans. But even there availability is a problem. We have 
horror stones from working parents who want their child taken care 
of in a quality setting and to be healthy, yet so often they cannot get 
that kind of care and go to work 8 to 5 every day. 

We listened to a number of working mothers in Connecticut de- 
scribe having a caregiver call and say, "I am not going to take 
care of your child anymore," and trying to figure out how to find 
the child care, or leaving them with relat-ves. In some cases low- 
income fannies have really absolutely no alternatives. Aren't corpo- 
rations going to acknowledge and address the difficult issues con- 
nected to finding quality care? 

Ms McNemar. Good child care, of course, is something we have 
talked about— there is a lot of child care available, but because the 
centers have had to keep prices so low in order for families to pay 
for them, they have sacrificed a lot of quality to do that. Quality is 
another issue we have to look at. Somebody has to pick up the cost 
of good care. I hope the corporate world and tax credits can begin 
to do someting about that, but we are a long way from that 

Chairman Miller. How did Zale decide to make this extensive 
commitment? 

Mr. Romaine. The concept started in 1968 when Donald Zale, the 
current chairman of the board was traveling in Switzerland with 
his wife and visited the Omega watch factory and saw a day-care 
Ce "j <<m ere fo £,H!? employees. They came back with the idea and 

a -'a FX^i 1 !, ke t0 do that some da y " In 19 ?8. management 
decided that it had seen enough in the press about child care and 
that there seemed to be a need. Management polled the employees 
and found out there was a need and built a center 

Chairman Miller. Thank you all for your help, and your testi- 
mony. When we talked to the employees this morning, we saw a 
very positive attitude about the corporation, which has made a 

*/ 10 u t0 meet the needs of the children °f its employees. 

Much has been written over the last couple of years about the 
ability of American corporations to compete and the attitudes and 
employee-employer councils and trying to develop a true corpo- 
rate family if you will. In the San Francisco Bay area, we find that 
in the development of an industrial park like this, cities are asking 
that— we used to ask for schools and parks and amenities like that, 
that one of the amenities they are asking the developers and em- 
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ployers to contribute to is a child care center-based facility for the 
employees. 

The telephone company and Safewav stores and others have 
come forward, and they share the center Again, those corporations 
will testify that they are now being sought out by people who want 
to work for them because of this benefit, because they can have 
both the job opportunity and the security of that family setting. 

So I think this is a badge that the corporations are going to start 
wearing on their sleeves with some pride and be able to start to 
pick and choose among people who want to work for them and also 
want to have families. 

Thank you very much for your testimony and for your help. 

Mr. Esterline. I think I speak for the rest of us. We are glad 
that you and your committee members are holding these hearings 
and we hope that you have positive results in terms of your work 
too. 

Chairman Miller. The next panel will be made up of Teresa 
Gilius, the executive director of Austin Families, Inc., accompanied 
by Gayland Walker; and Beverly Schmalzried, who is the Air Force 
Family Activities Administrator, Morale, Welfare, and Recreation 
Directorate, Air Force Manpower and Personnel Center, Randolph 
Air Force Base; Gloria Rodriguez, executive director, Avance Edu- 
cational Program for Parents and Children, Sen Antonio; and 
Jerry L. James, vice president, YMCA of San Antonio. 

Welcome. Your written statements will be placed in the record in 
their entirety. 

To the extent that you would like to comment or expand on what 
you have heard from the previous panel, that would obviously be 
helpful to us, particularly if you have a little different slant or 
impression of some of the concerns and interests that were raised by 
the first panel. 

Teresa, we will start with you. 



STATEMENT OF TERESA GILIUS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AUSTIN 



Ms. Gilius. I am Teresa Gilius, executive director of Austin Fam- 
ilies, Inc., a norprofit organization that was formed in 1978 to de- 
velop resources "for working parents and their children. Our first 
involvement in the area of child care began with our information 
and referral service— the Childcare Switchboard— that we started 
in 1980. Its purpose is to help parents find child care that meets 
their needs and preference. 

When elected officials of the city of Austin and Travis County de- 
cided to address the need for affordable child care through a part- 
nership with private sector employers, they selected Austin Fami- 
lies, Inc. to develop and administer the program. Public funds were 
used to begin the effort, covering the initial administrative costs 
and child care subsidies for participants of several job training pro- 
grams. The intent was for employer funds to be sought to subsidize 
their employees and to pick up a gradually increasing share of the 
program s administrative costs. 

For the past 3 years, we have been working with local employers 
to make them aware of the child care needs of their employees and 
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to help them determine the most appropriate way to address those 
needs. We have conducted feasibility studies for several companies, 
including a detailed survey of their employees and an analysis -tf 
the various child care assistance options. Wo use these data to help 
each employer choose the option that best fits employee needs *nd 
management objectives. 

The option that has shown a great deal of promise in our im- 
munity is the child care voucher program. Briefly, the voucher n.o- 
gram is a cost-sharing arrangement in which partic ; ^ating employ- 
ers assist their employees with the cost of child care. The employ- 
er s portion— which can be based on a percentage of the cost or a 
flat dollar amount— is paid to any licensed day care ^enter or regis- 
tered family day home of the parent's choosing. 

The voucher program can be implemented by ' on^anies that are 
too small to justify the capital expenditures and management re- 
sponsibility involved in operating their own center. It is also suited 
to employers with multiple sites. Other advantages of the voucher 
program include: parental choice in location and type of care; the 
ability to accommodate school-age children as well as infants and 
pre-schoolers; and quick start-up, since it draws on existing child 
care resources. Ultimately, it may also improve the quality of care 
throughout the community by giving parents information and pur- 
chasing power so that they can select the best care available for 
their children. 

a T x. m ?J ce ^ e child voucher program accessible to employers, 
Austin families; Inc. has developed a community-wide system. This 
system can centrally administer the voucher program for any local 
employers that choose to participate. 

Some of our responsibilities in running this system include: one, 
maintaining an active and detailed listing of all licensed day care 
centers and registered family day homes in the area; two, assisting 
employees of participating companies in the selection of appropri- 
ate child care; three, handling all the enrollment and Service docu- 
mentation forms and making payments to the child care providers 

Ihe centralized system saves the employer the trouble and ex- 
pense of hiring staff to manage the program. It has proved to be a 
costrettective approach that streamlines the procedures for all par- 
and avoids unnecessary duplication of effort. 

We currently have three Austin employers participating and the 
voucher system has been functioning very well. However, we have 
tound a number of barriers have kept other employers from begin- 
ning programs. One is lack of awareness of child care problems ex- 
perienced by their employees; and another is the need for informa- 
tion about the range of options. Some are unwilling to have the 
employees surveyed for fear of raising their expectations that a 
child care program is imminent. 

Yet, even some employers for whom wc have conducted feasibili- 
ty studies have been reluctant to begin a child care benefit. Some 
are hesistant to be among the first to start a new benefit; they 
want to know that other local companies— and preferably similar 
types of companies— are participating. They also want projections 
ot the benefits: how much of the program cost will be offset by im- 
proved productivity and reduced turnover. Unfortunately, data arp 
, not yet available from other employers. 
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During the past several months, Austin Families has successfully 
responded to some of these barriers with two major efforts. The 
first is a child care resource and referral program that makes it 
possible for an employer to offer their employees assistance with- 
out an actual subsidy. 

Under the resource and referral contract, Austin Families offers 
the company's employees personalize consultation to help them 
find appropriate child care in the community. The service offers 
parents guidance in selecting child care and encourages providers 
to accommodate any special needs— such as longer hours, night 
shifts, and weekend care. We prepare periodic reports for the em- 
ployer that summarize the needs of employees who have used the 
service and the ability of the child care supply to accommodate 
those needs. TLis information can help the employer plan addition- 
al forms of child care assistance, making the service an excellent 
first step. 

Our second major effort involves the use of community develop- 
ment block grant funds to demonstrate the effectiveness of the 
child care voucher program. The public funds, made available to up 
by the city of Austin, enable us to implement and evaluate the pro- 
gram for an employer at very little cost to the company. The avail- 
ability of the funds is making the program attractive to companies 
that might otherwise see it as too costly to start on their own at 
this time. The CDBG demonstration project is creating new inter- 
est, providing us evaluation data, and will prove to be an excellent 
investment as the participating employers continue the program 
with their own funds. 

In conclusion, our experience suggests that governmental action 
is needed to further the goal of private sector involvement in child 
care. Most companies are not going to start programs on their own; 
they need assistance from organizations like ours. Public funds are 
needed for seed money to attract private funds into the effort. The 
Federal Government should also support research and demonstra- 
tion projects and continue to explore further tax incentives. 

We appreciate your interest in our programs, and we hope that 
you will encourage innovative efforts that combine public and pri- 
vate resources at the community level. 

I would like to introduce Mr. Gayland Walker, who is the first 
Austin employer to implement a child care voucher program. 

[Prepared statement of Teresa Gilius follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Teresa Gilius, Ph.D., Executive Director, Austin 

Families Inc. 

I am Teresa Gilius, executive director of Austin Families Incorporated: a private, 
non-profit organization that was formed in 1978 to develop resources for working 
parents and their children. Our first involvement in the area of child care began 
with our information and referral service— the Childcare Switchboard— that we 
started in 1980 Its purpose is to help parents find child care that meets their needs 
and preferences. 

When elected officials of the City of Austin and Travis County decided to address 
the need for affordable child care through a partnership with private sector employ- 
ers, they selected Austin Families to develop and administer the program. Public 
funds were used to begin the effort, covering the initial administrative costs and 
child care subsidies for participants of several job training programs. The intent was 
for employer funds to be sought to subsidize their employees and to pick up a gradu- 
ally increasing share of the program's administrative costs. 
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For the past three years we have been working with local employers to make 
them aware of the chiM care needs of their employees and to help them determine 
the most appropriate way to address those needs. We have conducted feasibility 
studies for several companies, including a detailed survey of their employees and an 
analysis of the various chiM care assistance options. We use these data to help each 
trve^ ° Ptl ° n vh8t ^ ntS employees needs and management objec- 

The option that has shown a great deal of promise in our community is the child 
care voucher program. Briefly, the voucher program is a cost-sharing arrangement 
in which employers assist their employees with the cost of child care. The employ- 
ers portion-which can be based on a percentage of the cost or a flat dollar 
amount-is paid to any licensed day care center or registered family day home of 
the parent s choosing. 

The voucher program can be implemented by companies that are too small to jus- 
tify the capital expenditures and management responsibility involved in operating 
their own center It is also suited to employers with multiple sites. Otheradvan- 
tages of the voucher program include: parental choice in location and type of care; 
the ability to accommodate school-age children as well as infants and pre-schoolers 1 
and quick start-up since it draws on existing child care resources. Ultimately it 
may also improve the quality of care throughout the community by giving parents 
information and purchasing power so that they can select the best care available for 
their children. 

To make the child care voucher program accessible to employers, Austin Families 
has developed a community-wide system. This system can central?y administer the 
voucher program for any local employers who choose to participate. Some of our re- 
sponsibilities in running this system include: (1) maintaining a n active and detailed 
listing of all licensed day care centers and registered family day homes in the area: 
M assisting ^ employees of participating companies in the selection of appropriate 
cm d care; (3) handling all the enrollment and service documentation forms and 
making payments to the child care providers. The centralized system saves the em- 
ployer the trouble and expense of hiring staff to manage the program. It has proved 
to be a cost-effective approach that streamlines the procedures for all parties and 
avoids unnecessary duplication of effort. 

K« W {L£ Ur r ent l? have three A H stin em P lo yers participating and the voucher system 
has been functioning ve^y well. However, we have found a number of barriers that 
have kept other employers from beginning child care assistance programs. One is a 
lack of awareness of the child care problems experienced by their employees and 
another is the need for information about the range of options. Some are unwiUing 
to have the employees surveyed for fear of raising their expectations that a child 
care program ,s imminent. Yet even some employers for when we have conducted 
feasibility studies have been reluctant to berin a child care benefit. Some are hesi- 
tent to be among the first to begin a new benefit; they want to know that other 
local companies (and preferably similar types of companies) are participating. They 
also want projections of the benefits, how much of the program cost will he offset by 
improved productivity and reduced turnover. Unfortunately, these data are not yet 
available from other employers. 

During the past several months, Austin Families has successfully responded to 
some ol these barriers with two major efforts. The first is a Child Care Resource and 
Keferral program that makes it possible for an employer to offer its employees as- 
sistance without a direct subsidy. Under the resource and referral contract, Austin 
families offers the company s employees personalized consultation to help them 
nijd appropriate child care in the community. The service offers parents guidance in 
selecting child care and encourages providers to accommodate any special needs- 
such a; longer hours, night shifts, and weekend care. We prepare periodic reports 
«a >u p ^P | .°/ er r th 1 at summarize the needs of employees who have used the service 
and the abi ity of the child care supply to accommodate those needs. This informa- 
tion can help the employer plan additional forms of child care assistance, making 
the service an excellent first step. B 

r»?A r V*T d mai ° r ft* 0 ? involves the use of Community Development Block Grant 
mSS. ft d / mons J trate the effectiveness of the child care voucher program. The 
?n?L i.? ♦ !£ cde availab i e to us b * the- City of Austin, enable us to implement 
L iIt^^u Pjogram for an employer at very little cost to the company. The 
availability of the funds is making the program attractive to companies that might 
otherwise see it as too costly to start on their own at this time. The CDBG demon- 
stration project is creating new interest, providing us evaluation data, and will 
prove to be an excellent investment ttS the ^rticipating employers continue the pro- 
gram with their own funds. 
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In conclusion, our experience suggests that governmental action is needed to fur- 
ther the goal of private sector involvement in child care. Most companies are not 
going to start programs on their own, they need assistance from organizations like 
ours. Public funds are needed for seed money to attract private funds into the effort. 
The federal government should also support research and demonstration projects 
and continue to explore further tax incentives. 

We appreciate your interest in our programs and we hope that you will encourage 
irnov&tive efforts that combine public and private resources at the community 
level. 

STATEMENT OF GAYLAND WALKER, DIRECTOR OF PUPIL 
TRANSPORTATION, AUSTIN INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Mr. Walker. My name is Gayland Walker. I have been employed 
by the Austin Public Schools for 24 years, serving the last 14 as 
director of pupil transportation. Our transportation department in- 
cludes 4 operational facilities and 519 personnel, of which 349 are 
women. 

For the past 2 years, the district has provided a child care bene- 
fit for our department. The district currently pays 50 percent of the 
child care expense for 42 employees involving 61 children. We con- 
tract with Austin Families for administration of the program. Our 
budget includes a line item of $40,000 for this program. I am hope- 
ful of continuing this program; however, 1984-85 appears to be a 
tough budget year, and we are the only department in our school 
system providing this benefit. 

During 1981, a group of approximately six employees approached 
me about the possibility of providing s,ome kind of child care. They 
suggested that it might decrease our driver turnover as well as 
have a positive effect on our safety record. As I believe tha v , driver 
turnover affects our safety record, I suggested that they contact 
several districts that were providing child care for bus drivers and 
investigate their experience. 

They approached our board with their data and their request. 
The board directed the administration to study the issue. 

In October 1981, Austin Families provided the district with a 
study of the issue. We considered the positives and negatives associ- 
ated with several options. Dne to the multiple locations of our oper- 
ational facilities, we chose the voucher program as the service best 
fitting our needs. Our board subsequently approved 'he voucher 
recommendation. 

One of our administrative concerns was how to determine which 
employees received the benefit. I referred the problem to the origi- 
nal group of employees who had lobbied for the program, and this 
group became known as the child care committee. Later, we had 
our employees elect the members of this committee. They selected 
a lottery system establishing priorities for each type of employee. 
The first priority was assigned to bus drivers. There is generally a 
waiting list for this benefit At this point, all employee concerns re- 
garding child care are directed to the child care committee. 

Our turnover rate in 1981-82 was 58.1 percent, and we experi- 
enced 101 accidents resulting in workmen's compensation, lurnov- 
er percentage for the current year stands at 10.8 percent, and to 
date we have experienced 45 accidents involving workmen's com- 
pensation. I cannot, in all good conscience, attribute this reduction 
to our child care benefit as in all probability economic conditions 
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played a largo part in reducing our turnover. However, it is my 
personal belief that the child care program has a direct influence 
on employee productivity. 

tt A chapter in John Naisbitt's book "Megatrends" is entitled 
"High Tech/High Touch." My understanding of this chapter is that 
as our lives are increasingly regimented by our system, our system 
must be proportionally responsive to the humanistic needs. As I 
have observed my older daughter's "life after divorce" and noted 
the regimentation imposed on her life by the cost and availability 
of child care, it is my opinion that if we are serious about women's 
equality in the workplace, child care is a preliminary and basic 
issue that must be addressed. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Gayland Walker follows:] 

Prkpared Statement of Gayland Walker, Director of Pupil Transportation, 
Austin Independent School District 

My name is Gayland Walker I have been employed by the Austin Public Schools 
for 24 years, serving the last 14 as Director of Pupil Transportation. Our Transpor- 
tation Department includes 4 operational facilities and 519 personnel of which 349 
are women. 

For the past 2 years the district has provided a child care benefit for our depart- 
ment The district currently pays 50 percent of the child care expense for 46 employ- 
ees involving 61 children. We contract with Austin-Families for administration of 
the program Our budget includes u line item of $40,000 for this program. I am 
hopeful of continuing this program, however, 1984-85 will be a tough budget year 
and we are the only department in our school system providing this benefit. 

D V" n . g 19 . 81 ' a S r0U P of approximately six employees approached me about the 
possibility of providing some kind of child care. They suggest that it might decrease 
our driver turnover as well as have a positive effect on uur safety record As I be- 
lieve that driver turnover affects our safety record, I suggested that they contact 
several districts that were providing child care for bus drivers and investigate their 
experience. 

In October of 1981 Austin-Families provided the district with a study of the issue. 
We considered the positives and negatives associated with several options. Due to 
the multiple locations of our operational facilities, we chose the voucher program as 
the service best fitting our needs. 

One of our administrative concerns was how to determine which employees re- 
ceived the benefit I referred the problem to the original group of employees who 
had lobbied for the program and this group became known as the Child Care Com- 
mittee Later we had our employees elect the members of this committee. They se- 
lected a lottery system establishing priorities for each type of employee. The first 
priority was assigned to bus drivers. There is generally a waiting list for this bene- 
fit All employee concerns regarding child care are directed to the Child Care Com- 
mittee. 

Our turnover rite in 1981-82 was 58.1 percent and we experienced 101 accidents 
resulting in workman's compensation. Turnover percentage for the current year 
stands at 10 8 percent and to date we have experienced 45 accidents involving work- 
man s compensation I cannot in all good conscience attribute this reduction to our 
child care benefit as in all probability economic conditions played a large part in 
reducing our turnover. However, it is my personal belief that the child care pro- 
gram has a direct influence on employee productivity. 

A chapter in John Naisbitt's book "Megatrends ' is entitled "'High Tech-High 
Touch My understanding of this chapter is that as our lives are increasingly regi- 
mented by our system, our system must be proportionally responsive to the human- 
istic needs As I have observed my older daughter's "life after divorce" and noted 
the regimentation imposed on her life by the cost and availability of child care, it is 
my opinion that if we are serious about women's equality in the work-place, child 
care is a preliminary and basic issue that must be addressed. 

Chairman Miller. Beverly Schmalzried. 
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STATEMENT OF BEVERLY SCHMALZRIED, AIR FORCE FAMILY 
ACTIVITIES ADMINISTRATOR, MORALE, WELFARE, AND RECRE- 
ATION DIRECTORATE, AIR FORCE MANPOWER AND PERSON- 
NEL CENTER, RANDOLPH AIR FORCE BASE, TX, ACCOMPANIED 
BY COL. JOHN P. O'NEILL, CHIEF, MWR OPERATIONS DIVISION 

Ms. Schmalzried. I am Beverly Schmalzried. I have with me Col- 
John P. O'Neill, Chief of ihe Operations Division, Morale, Welfare, 
and Recreation. U.S. Air Force. 

It is my intention to describe the child care program offered by 
the U.S. Air Force for the benefit of the military families that need 
and use these services. The U.S. Air Force, with child care centers 
located worldwide, is one of the largest employer-sponsored child 
care programs in the world, not only contributing to the optimal 
development of the children attending but also providing a service 
which contributes to the national defense. 

The Air Force operates child care centers at all Air Force bases 
with a dependent population large enough to support a program. 
Centers are located on 124 Air Force installations and additional 
centers will open as needed. These programs are located in the con- 
tinental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Guam, Italy, England, Ger- 
many, Spain, Japan, Okinawa, the Philippines, Greece, and 
Turkey. Including two Alaska and 2 Hawaii bases, 43 of the 124 
programs are located outside the continental United States. At 
most locations, the centers are on the bases convenient to the mili- 
tary members' work sites. 

Air Force child care centers are housed in buildings which have 
been built or renovated for child care. Only 27 of t,he 124 programs 
are located in buildings that were not built for child care. Since 
1975, the Air Force has built or completed major renovations at 
over one-third of the sites. 

Prior to 1983, nonappropriated funds generated by the Army and 
Air Force Exchange Service were used to build these facilities. 
Since 1983, Congress has approved the construction of 20 facilities 
with appropriated funds. These facilities include separate activity 
areas for each age group, kitchens, playgrounds, administrative 
areas, isolation rooms for ill children, and other support space. 

The Air Force offers one of the most comprehensive child care 
programs in the country with weekly, full-day, care provided as 
well as hourly, drop-in, care for patrons' use while they meet clinic 
appointments, serve as volunteers for other Air Force activities, or 
participate in educational or recreational programs. Hourly care is 
difficult to find in the civilian center and is one of the unique fea- 
tures of our program. 

In addition, the centers are open some evenings, Saturdays, and 
on Sundays, so that military members and their spouses can par- 
ticipate in functions during those times. This type of care is impor- 
tant because Air Force families are separated from their extended 
families and cannot rely on granddad cr grandmother to provide 
respite from their active youngsters. 

In 1981, the Air force tested the concept of 24-hour care for shift 
workers and found that there was little demand for the service. 
However, our centers average over 80 operating hours per week. 
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Another unique aspect of the program is the high percentage of 
children under age 3 that we serve. Many civilian centers restrict 
care to children oyer 2 years of age or accept only a small number 
of infants and toddlers. Air Force centers serve children 6 weeks 
through 10 years of age, with over one-third of the care being pro- 
vided for children under 3. Afterschool programs are provided as 
part of our Air Force youth activities program. 

Air Force child care centers operate using a combination of non- 
appropriated funds generated by parent-paid fees and charges, 
earnmp from other MWR activities, and some limited appropri- 
ated fund support. The facility, director's salary, maintenance, and 
some equipment and supplies are typically provided with appropri- 
ated moneys. rr r 

Air Force child care fees, consequently, are 10 to 20 percent 
lower than those at off-base centers, although the range and type 
of services offered are more comprehensive. Average hourly fees 
are $1 per hour, and weekly fees are approximately]^. A reduced 
fee usually is offered for additional children in the family. In some 
centers, parents pay a slightly higher fee for infant care. 

Air Force child care centers participate in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture Child Care Food Program and in the commodities 
distribution program. Consequently, parents pay only part of the 
costs of the meals and snacks. Breakfast, lunch and one snack are 
served m all centers. Because of the nonavailability of the USDA 
program at overseas beses, we provide a parallel program subsi- 
dized by the Air Force Welfare Board using nonappropriated funds. 

ine Air Force Child Care Program serves over 25,000 children 
per day m full-day, hourly, and part-day nursery pchocl tvpe pro- 
grams. Over thrse-fourths of these children are children of enlisted 
families; most of the remainder are children of officers. Ten per- 
cent of the children are from single-parent families; another 10 per- 
cent are from military couple families. The majority of the families 
served are families m which both members are working. In most 
cases, the other parent also works on base; this is the case for 65 
percent of the families in continental United States, and over 95 
percent of the families overseas. 

In addition to providing quality child care services for Air Force 
members, the Air Force Child Care Program serves as a major 
source of employment for Air Force family members. Over 75 per- 
? a- ™ P 61 " 80 " 8 employed as caregivers and preschool teachers 
in Air Force programs are Air Force family members. Each center 
serves an average of 250 children per day, and employs 20 to 80 
family members in part-time and full-time jobs. These persons are 
provided training in child care as part of a child care training initi- 
ative the Air Force started in 1978. 

Air Force centers operate under stringent child care regulations. 
Unlike most civilian centers, Air Force centers are inspected fre- 
quently by environmental health, fire, safety, and other base of- 
fices as we 1 as by major command and Headquarters USAF child 
care specialists. Most major commands have a child care specialist 
°7 e « e ? m . g the , c .enters in their commands, and the Air Force has a 
staff of three child care specialists. 

In October of 1982, the Air Force launched a test of family day 
care at 10 Air Force bases. The purpose of this test was to expand 
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the types and amount of child care available to Air Force families. 
A family day care regulation and guidance on how to implement a 
program have been published and bases are authorized to move for- 
ward on this program. This alternative will provide needed care for 
young infants, handicapped children, children of shift workers, and 
children who do not adapt well to group environments. 

In summary, although care of children remains the responsibility 
of the Air Force member, the Air Force operates child care pro- 
grams to assist Air Force personnel in meeting this responsibility. 
The services are provided to help personnel enjoy the challenges of 
mission accomplishment and a high quality of life, secure in the 
knowledge that their children are being well cared for when they 
are at work and participating in educational, recreational, and 
social activities. 

This concludes my opening statement. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much. 

[Prepared statement of Dr. Beverly Schmalzried follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. Beverly Schmalzried, Air Force Family Activities 
Administrator, Air Force Manpower and Personnel Center, Headquarters, 
U.S. Air Force 

Chairperson and members of the panel, I am Dr. Beverly Schmalzried, Air Force 
Family Activities Administrator, Morale, Welfare, and Recreation Directorate, Air 
Force Manpower and Personnel Center, Randolph Air Force Base, Texas. I have 
with me Colonel John P. O'Neill, Chief, MWR Operations Division. 

Consistent with your guidance, Mr. Chairman, it is my intention to describe the 
chiid care program offered by the United States Air Force for the benefit of the 
military famillies that need and use these services. The United States Air Force, 
with child care centers located worldwide, is one of the largest employer-sponsored 
child care programs in the world, not only contributing to the optimal development 
of the children attending but also providing a service which contributes to the na- 
tional defense. 

The Air Force operates child care centers at all Air Force bases with a dependent 
(child) population large enough to support a program. Centers are located on 124 
Air Force installations and additional centers will open as needed. These programs 
are located in the continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Guam, Italy, England, 
Germany, Spain, Japan, Okinawa, the Philippines, Greece, and Turkey. Including 
two Alaska and two Hawaii bases, 43 of the 124 programs are located outside the 
continental United States. At most locations, the centers are on the bases conven- 
ient to the military members' work sites. 

Air Force child care centers are housed in buildings which have been built or ren- 
ovated for child care. Only 27 of the 124 programs are located in buildings that were 
not built for child care. Since 1975, the Air Force has built or completed major ren- 
ovations at over one-third of the sites. Prior to 1983, nonappropriated funds generat- 
ed by the Army and Air Force Exchange Service were used to build these facilities. 
Since 1983, Congress has approved the construction of 20 facilities with appropriated 
funds. These facilities include separate activity areas for each age group, kitchens, 
playgrounds, administrative areas, isolation rooms for ill children, and other sup- 
port spaca 

The Air Force offers one of the most comprehensive child care programs in the 
country with weekly (full-day) care provided as well as hourly (drop-in) care for pa- 
trons' use while they meet clinic appointments, serve as volunteers for other Air 
Force activities, or participate in educational or recreational programs. Hourly care 
is difficult to find in the civilian center and is one of the unique features of our 
program In addition, the centers are open some evenings, Saturdays, and on Sun- 
days so that military members and their spouses can participate in functions during 
those times. In 1981, the Air Force tested the concept of 24-hour care for shift work- 
ers and found that there was little demand for the service. However, our centers 
average over 80 operating hours per week. 

Another unique aspect of the program is the high percentage of children under 
age three that we serve. Many civilian centers restnct care to children over two 
years of age or accept only a small number of infants and toddlers. Air Force cen- 
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In summary although care of children remains the responsibility of the Air Force 
member, the Air Force operates child care programs to assist Air Force pereonnel in 
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Chairman Miller. Ms. Rodriguez. 

STATEMENT OF GLORIA G. RODRIGUEZ, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
AVANCE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PARENTS AND CHIL- 
DREN, SAN ANTONIO 

Ms Rodriguez. Good afternoon, my name is Gloria Rodriguez 
and 1 am the executive director of the Avance Educational Pro- 
grams for Parents and Children in San Antonio. 

I want to thank the members of the Select Committee on Chil- 
dren, Youth and Families for having invited me to present testimo- 
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ny on a very crucial issue facing this Nation— the need for child 
care. The focus of my presentation will be specifically on the 
Ayance Educatic nal Programs for Parents and Children-— and how 
child care has been an integral component of every program that is 
provided to predominantly Hispanic families. 

The word "Avance" means advancement in Spanish. We want 
the individuals that we serve to have an opportunity to advance 
and improve the quality of life for themselves and their children. 
We want the vicious cycle of poverty that has existed for genera- 
tions to cease. Avance is a nonprofit organization that has been in 
operation for over 10 years in San Antonio, TX. The program was 
initially funded with seed money from the private sector— in fact, 
by the Zale Corp.— and now receives local funds from United Way, 
the city of San Antonio, the State department of human resources, 
and the private sector. 

From the research that was conducted in 1980 on the target pop- 
ulation comprised of all women respondents, we found the average 
educational level to be eighth grade. The dropout rate was 80 per- 
cent. Of those 20 percent who graduated from high school, only 1 
percent worked. The majority of the target population was on 
AFDC. The mean household income was $473 per month. Eighty- 
five percent of the women were unemployed, 9 percent worked in 
unskilled jobs, and 6 percent held semiskilled positions. 

Of major significance, 57.5 percent of the respondents reported 
lack of child care as a primary reason for not working outside the 
home. Half of the women were single parents. Other data reflect- 
ing their competence in the parental role indicated that 99 percent 
were deficient in knowledge of child growth and development. Data 
indicated that 88 percent lack effective usage of social services; 91 
percent of the women were isolated from social networks; 84 per- 
cent suffered from frequent depression and nervousness; and 23 
percent had attempted suicide at least once. 

In this Nation of affluency and opportunity, and in a city desig- 
nated as an "Ail-American City," we find poverty and all the de- 
bilitating conditions associated with it that prevent individuals 
from becoming contributing and productive members of society. 
The needs of low income Hispanic children, youth, and families 
must be immediately addressed, for similar conditions can be found 
throughout this Nation. The Hispanic community is growing very 
rapidly— especially the Mexican-American — whose population 
gains in 10 years have been 93 percent, versus the Anglo popula- 
tion of 9 percent in the same time period. The problems will not go 
away, but will only worsen. 

Avance has always responded to these problems and has consid- 
ered them serious concerns. It has been truly committed to serve 
the community and to change these depressing statistics. For the 
past 10 years, Avance has evolved naturally from one project into 
another. However, it has always been imperative that child care be 
provided to enable the individuals to participate. 

The Avance service delivery model assumes a comprehensive, 
multifaceted, community-based approach. Its emphasis is on pre- 
vention. In fact, Avance's Project C.A.N. Prevent Program, funded 
in 1979 by the National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect, was 
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designated as one of nine primary prevention programs in child 
abuse and neglect prevention. 

The Avance model consists of various program components. The 
first is the Avance Parent-Child Education Program. Through the 
10-month Parent Child Education Program, Avance helps the 
young child from zero to 3 years of age by providing the mother 
with the necessary knowledge and skills for becoming a more effec- 
tive parent. The parent helps the child acquire a strong learning 
foundation; she also provides a strong, loving parent-child relation- 
ship; and helps the child develop a strong positive self-concept As 
a result, we are preventing educational problems; we are prevent- 
ing child abuc^ and neglect; and we are preventing poverty 

Avance participants have an average of three children, and the 
impact of that parent on those children will last a lifetime. As a 
result of our success with the Avance Parenting Program and our 
experience with Project C.A.N. Prevent, the Texas Department of 
Human Resources requested that we accept a contract working 
with confirmed cases of child abuse and neglect. The main purpose 
is to prevent the reoccurrence of the abuse or neglect by providing 
a homebound parenting education program. 

In this program, we again work with both parents and children— 
but in their home. Strengthening the home is mora desirable than 
removing the children. Our observations to date have been that 
child care and education are necessary for abusive parents and are 
alternatives to foster care. 

A vance also works with parents of pre-adolescents and adoles- 
cents by addressing their specific needs and concerns. When inter- 
vention occurs early on, the positive parent-child relationship that 
is established in the formative years will continue, especially 
during the time when peer pressure is so great. Through these 
services, we are attempting to prevent teenage pregnancy, sub- 
stance abuse, juvenile delinquency, and runaways. 

Our emphasis is on assisting the child to maintain his positive 
self-concept and to continue to stress academic achievement, re- 
sponsibility, independence, and start introducing him to various 
career options Through this program, Avance continues to equip 
parents with knowledge and skills in strengthening family and 
community life. Although the child is older and more independent, 
the need for adult supervision is still critical. 

After the parents acquire the necessary skills to strengthen and 
support the home, it becomes evident to them that they are instru- 
mental in changing the future of their children. They realize that 
it is not too late for themselves and they become motivated and 
committed to change the course of their own lives. By entering the 
Avance Academic and Employment Training Program, various op- 
P °mu Un ties t0 obtain salable job skills are made available. 

The program has been extremely successful. Since the program's 
inception 2 years ago, 36 women have completed basic Oral English 
classes; 26 have completed their G.E.D— General Equivalency Di- 
p oma; 22 have completed up to 36 college hours; and 40 have com- 
pleted specialized skills training. Of the 26 Avance employees, 17 are 
graduates of Avance. 

Avance is now gradually approaching the area of job place- 
ment outside of the organization. However, we are very much 
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aware of the child care problems that exist in San Antonio for the 
working woman. It is an issue that the city government is trying to 
address. Through a recent survey of downtown employees, 1,100 ad- 
ditional child care slots in the business district alone have been 
identified. 

Because of the desperate need and unavailability of child care for 
the women that are undergoing our job training program, 
Avance felt compelled and is now in the process of entering into 
the for-profit commercial child care business. A commitment has 
been made by a prominent developer, Mr. Dave Saks, in San Anto- 
nio, to donate a parcel of land to Avance in the middle of a $200 
million downtown development. A major fund raiser is scheduled 
in November to raise sufficient funds for the initial payment of the 
Avance Education and Training Center, which will house a 24- 
hour child care center for 200 children, on-the-job training, job 
placement, and employee assistance. In fact, Mr. Ben Lipshy is on 
our steering committee for that event. 

A proposal has been submitted to the Office of Community Serv- 
ices for a grant to help offset some of the initial expenses. Thereaf- 
ter, the financial obligations will be met through the support of the 
private sector and the community at our annual fund raising event 
and from the profits generated. 

This is a rendition of the child care center that is being proposed. 
This is a prime example of how the public and private sector can 
provide solutions to the problems of child care. In fact, the City of 
San Antonio desires the first 100 slots for their own city employees. 
The city has put a city task force together and they have already 
notified us. 

It is not an easy task to change attitudes and lifestyles from a 
state of dependency and hopelessness to one of self-sufficiency and 
pride; the changes certainly will not occur overnight. The 
Avance model is a comprehensive approach dealing with the 
deep-rooted problems associated with poverty. Our program works! 
It has been validated through research, and we see the results 
daily. 

It is more cost-effective to fund preventive programs during criti- 
cal periods of a child's life and involve the entire family rather 
than paying the cost for treatment, rehabilitation, and compensato- 
ry programs. Support of such programs would decrease the nega- 
tive environmental effects. Programs such as Avance need to be 
supported and expanded. 

I would like to reiterate that child care is vital; for individuals, 
would not fully engage in these activities of growth and develop- 
ment if child care were not made available. 

I strongly urge the members of this committee to seriously con- 
sider the testimony presented herein and the implications it has in 
the establishment of policy affecting children, youth and families. 

I also urge the Government and the private sector to invest in 
funding programs that pertain to training, education and child 
care. The benefits derived from that investment will be multiplied 
in human resources that will strengthen and protect this Nation; 
that will improve the economic conditions that we now face; and 
that will make this Nation a safer and happier place to live in for 
everyone. 
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Thank you very much. 
gu?z r foKt] Statement " Avance " P^Phlet of Gloria Rodri- 

Prfparku Statement ok Gloria G. Rodrmkz. Exkc utivk Director Avavcf 
bDucATroNAL Programs for Parents and Children, San Antonio, TX ' 
Congressman Miller, Congressman. Bliley, my name is Gloria G. Rodriguez I am 
Sen ° f tL Avan ° e Educational P^^ams for ParentK Chil- 

p»Ln?« £ l ha, ? k • me J mbers of the Committee on Children, Youth and 

Families for having invited me to present testimony on a very crucial iiue facine 
his nat,on-the need for child care' The focus of my presenter ZiU ofsolciS 
Ll\ theAv ance Educational Programs for Parente^Chl dren-ajid Sd 
care : has been an integral component of every program that is provided to p^omi- 
nantly low income Hispanic families. H preaomi 

thlt wp^A^T 6 m8anS "advancement" in Spanish. We want the individuals 
that we serve to have an opportunity to advance and improve the oualitv of lite for 

Z,tf^ Z. „ ia ease - . Ay ance is a non-profit organization that has been in op- 
wUh moTev frZ™!^ Antoni \fe*as- The program was initially funded 
Jv 5 vSS m0I } e / from the Zale Corporation, and now receives local AinrlQ r™™ 

a U ndXKktoL C to?.° f ^ Antoni ° the State ^™J™ant£S 

„ A T^ Ce ^ r0gr o am . 18 located in three different communities in or adjacent to 
a Federal Housing Project. From the research that was conducted in 1980 o , the 
SH^ P 5 ,1 , atl0 , n * CO u mP o r, f <1 0f J a " women respondents, we found (» the average 
u leVe i t °. b 5 2 th (2 2 the dropout rate was 80 percen Of tnoseltt 

percent who graduated from high school, only 1 percent worked!(3) The majoritl of 
t St ^t atIOn v f on A.F.D.C. (4) The mean household in<4mew^$4^ 00 
SffllS r"& ( j 8 f Percent of the women were unemployed, 9 percent worked in un- 
™ ^f J °* 8nd 6 "ST 1 held se ™-*™<* Positions! "oi "major ^ignificaTe, 57 5 per- 
cent of the respondents reported lack of child care as a primary reason for not 
working outside the home. (6) Half of the women were single parenteTrTother date 
reflecting their competence in the parental role indicated thafgg Trcent ^vere defi- 
cient in knowledge of child growth and development. (8) Data indicated tbl 88 oer- 
£ta^ 1Ve t U ^ e °^l a } SerViCeS - (9) 91 Percent of thelvomen were'So- 
nerVousnLTnd % ll M ^ereffrom frequent depression and 

T t T f" d (ID 23 percent had attempted suicide at least once, 
waa d&at^ « «n^An n A y 8 " d °P?°rtunity-in a city like San Antonio, which 
^fj-tL 8 ^ w 8 " A L' Amen <»n City" we find poverty and all the debilitating 
conditions associated with it that prevent individuals from becoming contribu nf 

vo.V ^ C r t ' Ve -, !T,embe ?K 0f . 80ciet r.- ^ needs of low-income Hispanic Ken* 
youth and families must be immediately addressed-for similar conditions can . be 

S^„teYF I, S lt - this nation - ^ "^io community "wingT^ 

S « LtX n iTr n 7: h0Se P° p . ulal L i0n * 81ns in 10 ye'rs haveXTgS 

wis 7o ™iy-t rjin SrworLr 601 m the 83016 time probiems 

Tn C ,L h f i al L ay8 ur e8p0n< ( ed to these Problems and has considered them seri- 
fhlf °n cerns -. It has been truly committed to serve the community and to chanee 
these depressing statistics. For the past 10 years Avance has evolved naturalfv 
from one project into another and serves over 1,000 individuaTannually Howler 
to"pa y te. beCn imPCratiVe th8t Child care * pr0Vided to enab"eThe y i..SuaTs 
The Ayance service delivery model assumes a comprehensive multi-facetwi 
community based approach. Its emphasis is on prevenUon In faT AvaS 

Abu^ and Np P wr en i *»dad in 1979 by the National Center on 2hild 

designated Avance as 1 of 11 national primary prevention 
programs in child abuse and neglect. r 

AlnL A p anCe t ^?lj Si" 8 " 8 ! 8 of various program components. The first is the 
Eduction £™ ld A MUMt L n , Pr T am - Thr0ugh the 10 m °nth Parent-Onld 
na t k ^u' A ™F C l helpS the J™ 1 * child from 0 to 3 years of age by 
P frectfie^%T°Th P r T^l "^ry knowledge and skills for booming fmore 
hll™ ^JV ? P ? re " t helps th ? child ac q ui re a strong learning foundation- 
belPS Provide a strong loving parent-child relationship; and helps the child develop 

we are KSiSf Ti? P 8 ? 8re ^ entin « ed^caUonS 1 problems; 

we are preventing child abuse and neglect; and we are preventing poverty. 
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Avance participants have an average of 3 children and the impact of that parent 
on those children will last a life time. 

As a result of our success with the Avance Parenting Program and our experience 
with project CAN Prevent, the Texas Department of Human Resources requested 
that we accept a contract working with confirmed cases of Child Abuse and Neglect 
The main purpose is to prevent the reoccurrence of the abuse or neglect by provid- 
ing a homebound parenting education program. In this program we again work with 
both parents and children— but in their home. Strengthening the home is more de- 
sirable than removing the children. Our observations to date have been that child 
care and education are necessary support for abusive parents and are alternatives 
to foster care. 

Avance also works with parents of pre-adolescents and adolescents by address- 
ing their specific needs and concerns. When intervention occurs early on, the posi- 
tive parent-child relationship that is established in the formative years will contin- 
ue-especially during the time when peer pressure is very emminent Through these 
services, we are attempting to prevent teenage pregnancy, substance abuse, juvenile 
delinquency and run-aways. Our emphasis is on assisting the child to maintain his 
positive self-concept and to continue to stress academic achievement, responsibility, 
independence and introduce him to various career options. Through this program, 
Avance continues to equip parents with knowledge and skills in strengthening 
family and community life Although the child is older and more independent, the 
need for adult supervision is still critical. 

After the parents acquire the necessary skills to strengthen and support tK 
home, it becomes evident to them that they are instrumental in changing the future 
of their children They realize that it is not too late for them and they become moti- 
vated and committed to change the course of their own lives. By entering the 
Avance Academic and Employment Training Program various opportunities to 
obtain saleable job skills are made available. The program has been extremely suc- 
cessful since the program's inception two years ago, 36 women have completed basic 
Oral English, 26 have completed their G.E.D. (General Eq ..valency Diploma); 22 
have completed up to 36 college hours; and 40 have competed specialised skills 
training Of the 36 Avance employees, 17 are graduates of Avance who live in 
the community and who could have qualified for welfare. That alone covers a sub- 
stantial amount of our budget. 

Avance is now gradually approaching the area ot job-placement outside of the 
organization However, we are very much aware of the child care problems that 
exist in San Antonio for the working woman. It is an issue that the City govern- 
ment is trying to address Through a recent survey of downtown employees, 1,000 
additional child care slots in the business district alone have been identified. 

Because of the desperate need and inavail ability of child care for the women that 
are undergoing job train ng, Avance felt compelled and is now in the process of 
entering into the for-profit commercial child care business. A commitment has been 
made by a prominent developer, Dr Dave Saks, in San Antonio to donate a parcel 
of land to Avance in the middle of a $200 million downtown development. A 
major fundraiser is scheduled in November to raise sufficient funds for the initial 
payment of the Avance Education and Training Center, which will house 24 hour 
child care for 200 children, on-the-job training, job placement, and employee assist- 
ance A proposal has been submitted to the Office of Community Services for a 
grant to help offset some of the initial capital expenses. Thereafter, the financial 
obligations and operations of the building will be met through the support of the 
private sector and the community at our annual fund raising event hopefully from 
C.D.B G. funds and from the profits generated 

Even though we are still in the planning stages, we propose to have the child 
cares fees based on a fixed scale — with subsidies from the employers, City f inds, 
United Way or the private sector to help defray some of the fees for those women 
entering the job market and earning minimum wages or slightly higher. We would 
like the State Department of Human Resources to subsidize some slots for those 
women still in training All others slots will be made available to employees in the 
downtown area The City's child care Task Force has already approached us on 
needing 100 slots for city employees. This initiative is a prime example of how the 
public and private sector can work together at attempting to solve the problem of 
child care. I have brought an artist's rendition of the building. 

As part of the ten month parent child education program, the parents are re- 
quired to assist in the child care program They volunteer working with infants, 
crawlers, and toddlers twelve times during the year. With their extensive knowledge 
gained in child growth and development and this child care practicum experience 
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they would be pnme candidates for child care employees of the proposed child care 
center. 

It is not an easy task to change attitudes and life styles from a state of dependen- 
cy and hopelessness to one of self sufficiency and pride; the changes certainly will 
not occur overnight. The Avance model is a comprehensive approach dealing with 
the deep rooted problems associated with poverty. Our program works! It has been 
validated through research and we see the results daily. Significant findings from 
Project C.A.N, included the effectiveness of our curriculum on physical abuss of 
young children. In addition to these proven findings, observable outcomes have been 
the roHowing: a) the children are remaining in sciool, b) parents are more actively 
involved in chilren's activities, c) women are considering employment and further- 
ing their education, d) women are increasing their community involvement. 
i?.! 8 1 m r ore cost-effective to fund preventive programs during critical periods of a 

u ut - a evolve the entire family, rather than paying the cost for treatment, 
rehabilitation, and compensatory programs. Support of such programs would de- 
crease the negative environmental effects. We know that women on welfare want to 
work and improve the living conditions for themselves and their children. The 
system as it is now, is ineffective for one receives minimal training wh?rh may get 
them minimal jobs. The subsidy is only temporary. When the women do go out to 
work, they realize that they cannot make ends meet when they have to pay for 
child care, clothing, transportation, medical and other expenses. As soon as the sub- 
sidy or child care anc* medicaid is removed they return to the welfare system again 
feekng powerless and dejected. 

The Avance Program is a more viable alternative, for they will receive training 
that will enable them to obtain higher salaries. Also, because of their knowledge in 
chi d growth and development they are better able to guide their children. There 
will be fewer family dysfunctions since they will be able to prevent problems before 
they occur. Programs such as Avance need to be supported and expanded. I would 
like to reiterate the integral role of child care in the Avance effort; for individuals 
would not fully engage in these activities of growth and development if child care 
were not made available. 

I strongly urge the members of this committee to seriously consider the testimony 
presented herein and the implications it has in the establishment of policy affecting 
children, youth and families. I also urge the government and the private sector to 
invest in the funding programs that pertain to training, education and child care. 
Ine benefits derived from that investment will be multiplied in human resources 
that will strengthen and protect this nation, that will improve the economic condi- 
tions that we now face, and that will make this nation a safer and happier place to 
live in for everyone. 
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BACKGROUND 

The Avance (Avanscy) Educational Programs for Parents 
and Chiidicn is a private, non-profit organization whose 
main purpose is to strengthen and support families. In 1973. 
the Zalc Foundation of Dallas. Texas provided seed monies 
to establish Avance in San Antonio. Avance is a Spanish 
word meaning advancement or progress. The agency is 
supported by the City of San Antonio. United Way. The 
Department of Human Resources, Federal monies, and 
contributions from the private sector. 
Direct services have been initiated and structured to address 
the needs of all children and families but .n particular iru* 
needs of low-mcome Hispamcs residing in the Avance 
communities A surv-y of the target population indicates 
that the following conditions have exisied for at least 
three generations: 

• Poverty 

• A 80% High School d.op-oul rate among the parents 

• A high degree o' stress and isolation 

• Uck of knowledge of Child Growth and Development % 

• Significantly high potential for child abuse and neglect 

• I-ack of saleable job skills 

Avance was created foi <hr purpose of 

1) Promoting and conducting research for the 
advancement of human knowledge an d the alleviation 
of human suffering 

2) Providing dsr-ct services wheicby. 

paients anc f hildien can realize the.r fullest potential; 
families are strengthened; 

child abuse, child neglect, and educational problems in 
young childi. \ .«•? pie* ented; and 
*u "conomic c >ndilions ( ,f ih* family are stabilized 

THE AVANCE PARENT -CHILD EDUCATl IN 
PROGRAM — a comprehensive parenting education 
pro|,» tin at three sites for low income parents and their 
children lime ye«us and younger 
GOALS 

1 1 > familianze i.he parent with the basic social. * 
riuot tonal, physical, and cognitive needs of young 
cMditn js well as practical ways in which these 
needs can be met through the family. • 

2 1 o piot .Ue assistance, infoiinalion. and sup|>ori 
to parents for the purpose of alleviating problems 
and obstacles that may mpede improvement of 
effective parenting skills 
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Center based aciivites include: 

• Weekly bilingual class discussions on child growth and 
development 

• Toy-making classes 

• Field trips 

• On«siie child care services for participants 

• Transportation to and from classes 

• Child care practicums 

• Magazine and book l.brary 

• Information and referral services 

• Community holiday celebrations 

Home based activities provide: 

• Weekly observations of parent -child interactions 

• Parenl self assessments through videofilms 

• Counseling services 

The parenting classes utilize the Avance curriculum which 
includes the following- 

.Effective Parenting, Parental Expectations. Pre and 
Perinatal Information. Physical Needs. Emotional Needs. 
Discipline, Cognitive Needs, l-anguage Development, 
Pre-Reading Skills. Child Abuse and Neglect, Coping With 
Stress, and Birth Control Methods 



THE AVANCE EDUCATIONAL AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTPROGRAM -opportunities 
for families who ha»e successfully completed the Parenting 
Program and are <n need of economic stability and 
educational advancement. 

GOAL To foster individual self-sufficiency and economic 
self support among low SKS minority women 
whose chances for employment are almost 
non-existent. 



Services include 

• ESI. {English as a .Second language) Classes 

• ChD (General Equivalency Diploma) 
*• Basic Skills Classes 

• College Onuses {On-site and external campus) 

• On-the Job Training 
* • Job Placement 

• Personal Development Classes 

• Career Development Sessions 

• Field trips 

• Driver Education 
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THE AVANCE HOMEBOUND PARENTING 
EDUCATION PROCRAM - a support program for 
abusing parents with young children 
COALS 

1 To provide a support system for families 
confirmed as child abuse and neglect cases 
thiough an individualized program in the home. 

2 *I o prevent the rc-occurcnce of abuse and neglect 
by developing more effective parenting practices 
.nid |>ositive parental role attitudes 

Services inc hide 

• Weckl> visits 

• Individuali/cd-Parcnting Education Classes 

• Projects to relieve stress 

• Social activities to break isolation 

• Comprehensive program for meeting needs through, 
service integration 



THE AVANCE CONCERNED PARENTS NATIONAL ■ 
DEMONSTRATION PROJECT. A PREVENTION 
MODEL — A two yeai projett for the prevention of 
adolesce nt pregnancy 



I lo help prevent or reduce the incidence of 
adult scent premarital sexual activity by 
oig.mi/ing volunteer |>ar^nts of adolescents and 
piovidmg exjx-nences that will increase parental 
knowledge, attitudes, and skills relevant to 
limiting the problem 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
PiojcetCA N (Child Abuse .ind Neglec t) Prevent — a M 
>car Rcseaie h and Demonstration grant funded by the 
National (x nter on Child Abuse and Neglect, Washington. 
D C. prodjic ed a dcx timeiil desc ribing the development, 
implement ion. and results of I) a formal NEEDS 
ASSFSSMJiN'J SURVEY of the community 2) a Prc-Post 
lest designed to meastiic- the impac t of panic i|>ation in the 
10 month Avance Program 

C.urrn ultiiii Devlopment — T he Avanc e Parenting 

Keltic .u inn Curric iilum consists of bilingual lessons in child 

growth .ind development 

Ihc Avance I ovmaking Book was compiled to emphasize * 
1c .lining through play ami guides parents in making toys at 
home thai inert the twds and interests of young children 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you, 
Mr. James. 

STATEMENT OF JERRY L. JAMES, VICE PRESIDENT, YMCA OF 

SAN ANTONIO 

Mr. James. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Bliley, ladies and gentlemen: My 
name is Jerry James. I am Vice President of the YMCA, San Anto- 
nio, with specific responsibilities in development and operations. 
My statement this morning is addressed solely to after-school child 
care, and we use the term "Prime Time," so I will be uping that 
term through the paper. 

Two years ago, the Se* Antonio YMCA realized the seriousness 
of this whole area of chL*: care. For approximately 4 years, one of 
the branches had been conducting a Prime Time Program at its 
local facility by busing school-aged children from the school to the 
local YMCA. After consultation with the Miami, FL YMCA, and 
one of the larger school districts in San Antonio, the Northeast In- 
dependent School District, the Northeast YMCA branch staff took 
a plan to their local board. The board established a Prime Time 
Standing Committee, asked for input from one of the key deputy 
superintendents, and esked for an interest survey from the local el- 
ementary schools. 

The Northeast branch is a large, nonfacility YMCA with a broad- 
based community participation, primarily youth and families. In its 
short 15-year history, that branch's credibility with the community 
and other organizations had been well established. The branch had 
been sensitive to the ^trowing and changing structure ol the family 
and the whole area of supervised child care. 

After much discussion with the Northeast Independent School 
District Administrators and the Judson Independent School Dis- 
trict Administrators, the YMCA assured them that the Prime Time 
Program would be well planned and well organized. The YMCA 
staff and the school administrators analyzed the 31 schools sur- 
veyed. They had approximately 22 to 23 percent return on all those 
surveys. The survey basically asked the question: If after-schocl 
child care were to be p* *>vided at your local elementary school with 
an approximate cost of $18 per child per week, would you be inter- 
ested? It was determined after analyzing the surveys that one 
school in the Judson Independent School District and five schools 
in the Northeast Independent School District would offer a Prime 
Time Program at their schools for the school years, and to be ana- 
lyzed 6 months later. 

Funding, obviously, became a real issue. The current school dis- 
tricts agreed to offer the public schools on a nocost basis. Based 
upon the costs of the Northwest iTMCA Program, and advice from 
the Miami, FL YMCA, the San Antonio YMCA decided to keep the 
costs as low as possible. All branches agreed to keep the basic cost 
for at least the first year at $15 to $18 per child per week. For the 
first year, even though there was no guarantees of outside subsidy 
funding, the staff and Northeast YMCA Board of Management 
committed to hire a full-time professional director and secure 
enough schools to break even on the projected costs. The local De- 
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pfans 16 " 4 ° f Human Res0UrCes was contacted and appraised of all 

In September 1983, the Metropolitan Board of the YMCA of San 
Antonio established the Prime Time Program as its No. 1 priority 
program goal Approximately the same time the Mayor of San An- 
tonio, Henry Cisner^s, established a Target 90 task force to look at 
future needs After months of city community meeting and hear- 
ings, Target 90, too, established that after-school child care was a 
high priority and that the YMCA was dealing effectively with the 
latch-key child, and was to be used as a program model. The 
Northeast YMCA branch did receive a small donation for Prime 
lime from an oil company. 

As of last Friday, we have received word that the San Antonio Y 
will be receiving small funds for Prime Time seed money for the 
future years. By January 1984, the Y was expanded and it was in 
discussion with five other school districts for future Prime Time 
implementation. As of today, we have six school districts that are 
committed. 

The National YMCA Program Resource published a basic Prime 
lime school-age child care curriculum manual that was gleaned 
from various YMCA experiences across the United States. The San 
Antonio YMCA utilized this manual as the basic Prime Time cur- 
riculum with adaptions. Basically, during the hours from 3 to 6, it 
includes a variety of activities especially designed for elementary 
school-age children encompassing indoor and outdoor games, arts 
and crafts, community service projects, and educational and safety 
seminars. A nutritious natural snack is served daily. Staff consists 
of area college students, certified school teachers, parents, and 
teachers aides who have educational or emplr«ment backgrounds 
in child care, child development, education, or recreation 

in addition to daily school programming, the YMCA offers the 
children planned group activities during all school breaks so that 
the child ere services are being provided. During the summer 
months, th< area has 26 day camps and resident camps that are 
aV i? up those families interested in all-day care. 

Establishment of each child care center involves licensing by the 
lexas Department of Human Resources and certification of occu- 
pancy by the city of San Antonio and area suburbs. These proce- 
dures have undergone some adaptions by all parties involved due 
a? 1 ?" 6 "-™ of this P r °I ra m, since it was after-school care. 
Ine btate of Texas and the city of San Antonio do not have regu- 
lations specifically for school-age child care-for strictly after- 
school care— 3 hours per day. Therefore, this after-school program 
is being molded into standards and regulations for total day 
care— that which is primarily designed for preschool children- 
many of which are not relative to the Prime Time Program State 
licensing agents and city inspection officials, and school adminis- 
tration officials, have shown considerable interest, support and co- 
operation in the establishment of this program. This has been a 
key factor for the success and ease of the programming 

Currently, licensing procedures with the Texas Department of 
liuman Resources are under way to expand the Prime Time Pro- 
gram to 26 centers for the school year 1984-85, with additional sites 
beginning midschool year. Registrations, as of today, and staff re- 
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cruitment are currently in progress. Preregistrations already indi- 
cate a high enrollment for this fall We expect oy May 1985 to 
reach 1,000 children, requiring a staff of 75 to 80 members in ap- 
proximately 40 elementary schools. Preschool and school-age child 
care is one of the fastest growing programs in the YMCA nation- 
wide. 

The YMCA Prime Time Program can begin in any community. 
Contacting the nearest YMCA and expressing the need is the first 
step. The YMCA historically has reacted rapidly to serious needs in 
local communities. With 2,200 autonomous units throughout the 
United States, the YMCA is fulfilling its goal by serving the fami- 
lies and youth — over 12 million in 1983. With proper subsidization, 
child care needs can be met more rapidly at the YMCA or any 
viable organization. 

Lastly, our success in San Antonio, in summary, has been pri- 
marily dealing with the local elementary schools, and we are defi- 
nitely pleased about the extreme cooperation and expect nothing 
but growth in the future. 

Thank you very much. 

[Prepared statement of Jerry L. James follows:] 
Prepared Statement of Jerry L. James, Vice President, YMCA of San Antonio 

Two years ago the San Antonio YMCA realized the real seriousness of the latch- 
key child. For four years the Northwest YMCA Branch had been conducting a 
Prime Time (after school child care) program at its facility by busing school-age chil- 
dren from school to the YMCA. After much consultation with the Miami, Florida, 
YMCA and one of the larger school districts in San Antonio, the Northeast Inde- 
pendent School District, the Northeast YMCA Branch staff took a plan to their local 
Board of Management. The Board established a Prime Time Standing Committee, 
asked for input from one of the key Deputy Superintendents, and asked for an inter- 
est survey from the local elementary schools. 

The Northeast YMCA Branch is a large, non-facility YMCA with a broadbased 
community participation, primarily youth and families. In its si ort fifteen year his- 
tory the YMCA's credibility with the community and other organizations had been 
well established The Branch had been sensitive to the growing and changing struc- 
ture of the family and the whole area of supervised child care. 

After much discussion with the Northeast Independent School District and the 
Judson Independent School District administrators, the YMCA assured them that 
the Prime Time program would be well planned and well organized. The YMCA 
staff and the school administrators analyzed the thirty-one schools' surveys. It was 
determined to offer the program at one Judson Independent School District elemen- 
tary school and five Northeast Independent School District elementary schools as 
pilots to be evaluated after six months. 

Funding became a real issue. The current school districts agreed to offer the 
public schools on a no-cost basis. Based upon the costs of the Northwest YMCA pro- 
gram, and advice from the Miami, Florida, YMCA, the San Antonio YMCA decided 
to keep the costs as low as possible. All Branches agreed to keep the basic cost for at 
least the first year at $15-$18 per child per week. For the first year, even though 
there were no guarantees of outside subsidy funding, the staff and Northeast YMCA 
Board of Management committed to hire a full-time professional Director and 
secure enough schools to break even on the projected costs. The local Department of 
Human Resources was contacted and apraised of all plans. 

In September, 1983, the Metropolitan Board of the YMCA of San Antonio estab- 
lished the Prime Time program as its number one priority program goal. Approxi- 
mately the same time the Mayor of San Antonio, Henry Cisneros, established a 
Target 90 Task Force to look at future needs. After months of City community meet- 
ings, Target 90, too, established that after-school child care was a high priority and 
that the YMCA was dealing effectivley with the "latch-key" child, and was to be 
used as a program model. The Northeast YMCA Branch did receive a small dona- 
tion for Prime Time from Valero Oil Company. 
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By January, 1984, the YMCA was in discussion with five other scnool districts for 
future Prime Time implementation. 

The National YMCA Program Resource published a basic Prime Time school age 
child care curriculum manual that was gleaned from various YMCA experiences. 
I he ban Antonio YMCA utilized this manual as the basic prime time curriculum 
with adaptions. 

The daily programming consists of a variety of activities especially designed for 
elementary school age children encompassing indoor and outdoor games, arts and 
crafts, community service projects, and educational and safety seminars. A nutri- 
tious natural snack is served daily. Staff consists of area college students, certified 
school teachers, parents, and teachers aides who have educational or employment 
backgrounds in child care, child development, education, or recreation. 

In addition to daily school programming, the YMCA offcs the children planned 
group activ.ies during all school breaks so that child care services are being provid- 
ed During the summer months regular Day Camps and Resident Camps are avail- 
able for those families interested in all day care. 

Establishment of each child care center involves licensing by the Texas Depart- 
ment of Human Resources and certification of occupancy by the city of San Antonio 
and area suburbs. These procedures have undergone some adaptions by all parties 
involved due to the uniqueness of this program. The State of Texas and the city of 
ban Antonio do not have regulations specifically for school age child care (for strictr 
lv after school care— 3 hours per day). Therefore, thL after school program is being 
molded into standards and regulations for total day care (that which is primarily 
designed for preschool children) many of which are not relevant to the Prime Time 
Program. State licensing agents and citv inspection officials have shown consider- 
able interest, support, and cooperation in the establishment of this program. This 
has been a key factor for the success and ease of the programming. 

Currently, licensing procedures with the Texas Department of Human Resources 
are underway to expand the Prime Time program to twenty-six centers for the 
scnool year 1984-85 with additional sites beginning mid-school year. Registrations 
and staff recruitment are currently in progress. Pre-registrations alreadv indicate a 
hieh enrollment. Enrollment is expected to reach one thousand children by May, 
1J8D, requiring a staff of seventy-five to eighty members in approximately forty ele- 
mentary schools. Pre-school and school age child care is one of the fastest growing 
programs in the YMCA nationwide. 

The YMCA Prime Time program can begin in any community. Contacting the 
nearest YMCA and expressing the need is the first step. The YMCA historically has 
reacted rapidly to serious needs in local communities. With twenty-two hundred au- 
tonomous units throughout the United States the YMCA is fulfilling its Christian 
mission by serving the families and youth (over twelve million in 1983). With proper 
subsidization child care needs can be met more rapidly at the YMCA or any viable 
organization. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Mr. James, how many young people are participating in your 
Prime Time Program? 

Mr. James. We started out, sir, in six elementary schools, and 
started out with an average of 15 children per school. As of a few 
weeks ago, that has increased in those same elementary schools to 
approximately 150 to 175 children. 

Chairman Miller. You went from 15 children per school, and 
now you are looking at 150 children per school? 

Mr. James. No; total, sir. 

Chairman Miller. Oh, total. 

Mr. James. Right. 

Chairman Miller. What are your expectations in terms of 
growth of those programs? 

Mr James. Well, sir, we are following H.R. standards and each 
school varies with the amount of enrollment they are able to take. 
That is 30 to 50 children per school with the area that we are cur- 
rently licensing. We are going to be restricted as to the total 
number of children, but the expansion is going to come by spread- 
ing to additional schools in various areas in San Antonio. 
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Chairman Miller. So the programs won't necessarily become a 
great deal larger within those present schools? 

Mr. James. Not at the present time, unless they determine a way 
to expand the facilities at the local schools. 

Chairman Miller. Under licensing, you would have to provide 
additional staff personnel? 

Mr. James. That is no problem. The restriction is the area of the 
school that we ar« getting licensed. 

Chairman MiL-^R. Are there other function? going on at those 
schools at that time? 

Mr. James. There are some, but very minimal. The Girl Scouts 
may meet there, and a local group may meet in the areas. The 
areas we use are the gymnasiums and a segment of the cafeteria. 
We are not going into the classrooms. 

Chairman Miller. When an employer supplies a voucher to an 
employee, what happens next? 

Ms. Gilius. The employee works with our agency to select child 
care, and then once they make their choice of any licensed center 
or registered home, then we make the employers payment directly 
to the provider. The parent pays their portion to the provider. 

Chairman Miller. If you were an employee participating in the 
program, could I make an assumption about the facilities you 
would refer me to? Are there guarantees here? 

Ms. Gilius. There are not. We make referrals rather than recom- 
mendations. We make sure every facility is licensed or registered. 
However, we can't guarantee that any particular center or home is 
better than another one. 

We try to give the parents some guidance and information about 
how to select a program. We give them a checklist and some tips 
on how to assess the quality; also, how to monitor that quality, be- 
cause even if we had enough funds to have staff go out and monitor 
all those centers, that would be at most quarterly. Whereas, the 
parent is there twice a day, 5 days a week. We think they need to 
be in a position to monitor the quality. 

Chairman Miller. Is there a requirement that a voucher be used 
for a licensed facility? 

Ms. Gilius. In our area; licensed or registered. 

Chairman Miller. You, in effect, follow the parent to see what 
that parent has decided with regard to day care; but you also deter- 
mine if it is also a licensed facility? 

Ms. Gilius. Yes; we verify that before we enter into an agree- 
ment with the provider. 

Chairman Miller. The provider, meaning the person who supplies 
the voucher? 

Ms. Gilius. The provider, being the day care center or home that 
the parent selects. After the parents make their selection we enter 
into an agreement with that child care provider to make the pay- 
ments on behalf of the employer. 

Chairman Miller. I see. 

Since the voucher travels with the employee, with the child, if 
you will, what do you find about stability of care under your 
system? 

Ms. Gilius. Most of the parents who have participated in the 
voucher program tend to stay with one provider. However, we 
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make it very clear in the parent agreement that they sign that if 
£ L u me dl f atlsfi ed with their care for any reason, they should 

TU U W We WlH HelP tHem find 0tHer C3re - 

There have been occasions where a parent becomes dissatisfied 
W u-m I Pf r . tlcu , lar center : maybe they loved the teacher that the 
child had in the two-year-old group, but with the three-year-old 
group teacher they are not pleased. Also, there are some family 
day homes that don t stay in business very long 

Chairman Miller. Is that a problem? 

Ms Gilius. It can be. Probably the ones that we have dealt with 
tend to be more stable than the average ones. But it means we may 
need to be able to find them other care in the same area 

Chairman Miller. The Air Force program, is it provided to civil- 
ian employees on base as well? 

Ms. Schmalzried. Usually not. It is on a space-available basis 
Uniy in a few sites can civilians use it, usually on the weekends. It 
is almost entirely active duty. 

lists? 31 "" 311 MlLLER< Do you encou nter the problem of waiting 
Ms. Schmalzried. Yes. Each cent*- keeps a waiting list We 
time enough space for everyone to use the facility at one 

fi^ ha u r ?v n u M , ILLER : ? n the P rovision of hourly day care, do you 
it r 3 .u u^-! mitl S ate the requirement for full-day care; that, 
in fact-the ability to place the child in care for 1 or 2 hours a day 
or tor 1 or 2 days a week, provides flexibility in terms of fitting the 
various spouses' schedules? me 
Ms. Schmalzried. It helps some military couples. If there were a 
couple each working a different shift, there could be 2 hours when 
JSnT car f e ' because 1 person is leaving their job and another is 
coming on If they can buy 2 hours of care at that time, that is 
very helpful. 

Chairman Miller. So that 2 hours of care may relieve the neces- 
sity for providing 8 hours of care, because the familv can v,ork out 
providing care for the child? 

Ms. Schmalzried. On most bases, we reserve a few spaces for 
drop-in care, because for clinic appointments, PCS, TDY all the 
things military people do, they need temporary care. That is expen- 
sive to provide because you are tying up a space that you could use 
for full-day care. But we do try to do that. It is an inefficient, and 
an expensive type of care to provide. 

Chairman Miller. Let me carry this over to your Prime Time 
program. J 

Do you know if there are parents who use it onl" when school is 
out at 2 o clock, and at 3 o'clock, and they can avoid full time care 
by allowing care just for a couple of hoars until one of the parents 
can oome home? * 

Mr. James. Right. 

Chairman Miller. So a parent may only need an hour of that 
care because they are home at 3:30. 

Mr. James. Yes, sir. In fact, one of the schools that we are having 
f„ito P ^ Tam mana e e T d is near a military base. By virtue of those 
folks being military, I am confident that is a part of the population 
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Chairman Miller. This fills a gap where, if that gap wasn't 
filled, you would need a larger block of time for care. But you run 
up against licensing, because the child has to be counted. 

If you are only allowed 30 slots, for whatever the staffing ratio 
required, does it matter for those purposes whether the children 
were there hourly or full time? 

Ms. Schmalzried. We have a capacity 

Chairman Miller. You write your own recommendations? 

Ms. Schmalzried. We can serve a certain number of children at 
any one time. So, after school, you can only take those that you 
have space for. 

In our situation, we use the youth activity center also for before- 
and after-school care, so that we can extend our capacity at that 
time of day. 

Chairman Miller. Ms. Kodriguez, one of the policy questions 
that we are looking at with respect to child care is the extent to 
which it allows people who are on public assistance to find em- 
ployment. 

Can you expand on what you have learned at Avance with re- 
spect to the role child care plays in helping these families venture 
into the private sector? 

Ms. Rodriguez. My experience with many of these families has 
been that the welfare system really doesn't work. Individuals go 
out initially to work, and they are allowed so much time — I think 
it is a year— to receive child care and health benefits while they 
are employed. Then they are removed. When one determines the 
cost of child care, transportation, clothing, and other job related ex- 
penses, people revert back to public assistance because they can't 
make ends meet. Child care was one of the primary needs that was 
not really made available to them. 

Maybe they would stay employed tor a short period of time, but 
once child care is taken away from them after 1 year or so they go 
back to the dependency of the Welfare System. 

Chairman Miller. Is your program able to fiJl that gap? 

Ms. Rodriguez. We feel it is, most of these women have minimal 
type jobs that makes it difficult to make ends meet. Avance offers 
job training and assistance that will enable them to obtain more 
salable skills that will qualify them for higher paying jobs. Also, 
they are very concern 3d about what is happening in the home and 
the child care situation. 

Many problems cor.ld arise had they not known about child 
growth and development, and had they not provided the children 
with the basic needs. They are not worried about their children 
being in an adverse type of environment, getting in trouble, or 
things like this, because they now have that knowledge and com- 
mitment to guide them in the right paths. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Bliley. 

Mr. Bliley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Schmalzried, what is the staff-child ratio for infant care at 
your centers? 

Ms. Schmalzried. One to 4 for children 6 weeks to 6 months of 
age; 1 to 8 for children 6 months to 18 months of age. 

Mr. Bliley. Have you any idea what the program costs altogeth- 
er, including both public and private funds? 
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Ms. Schmalzried. In fiscal year 1933, our total budget was about 
$34 million. $S million of that was appropriated funds. 
Mr. Bliley. I see. 

What percentage of your time is allotted for hourly care? I heard 
you say in response to the Chairman's question that you did allot 
some time for this. 

Ms. Schmalzried. The average is 25 percent. It is a decision 
made by the base commander usually based upon what he/she 
feels the needs are at the base. 

Mr. Bliley. Do you have any statistics— or perhaps maybe the 
colonel might— whether this care has any effect on the retention 
rate of personnel? 

Ms. Schmalzried. AF has conducted two studies related to that. 
In 1980, we conducted a study called "Families in Blue" in which 
we asked people: What causes you to stay in the Air Force? Child 
care was one of the prime services listed. 

Recently, we asked base commanders what are the important 
services on an Air Force base, and child care was listed in term3 of 
retention, readiness and ability to get the work done. 

Mr. Bliley. Ms. Rodriguez, how much seed money did Avance get 
from the Zale Corporation? 

Ms. Rodriguez. $100,000 annually for 3 years. 

Mr. Bliley. So $300,000 altogether. 

Ms. Rodriguez. And I would like to say that until we were get- 
ting suoport from the local government, Zale gradually decreased 
our funo : ng from $100,000 to 30 percent of that. 

Mr. Bliley. I see. 

As the government came on, they reduced the funds? 
Ms. Rodriguez. Yes. 

Mr. Bliley. When do you expect your new facility to be ready? 

Ms. Rodriguez. Well, in about IV2 years, or 2, hopefully. It just 
depends— 1 year to organize the plans and acquire the financing 
and 1 year to construct it. 

Mr. Bmlsy. How will your operating costs be funded? 

Ms Rodriguez. The operating costs would be generated from the 
subsidies and from the parents. 

Mr. Bliley. The parents' fees? 

Ms. Rodriguez. Yes. 

Mr. Bliley. Will they pay all of it, or what do you project 

Ms. Rodriguez. Part of it will be funded by the city of San Anto- 
nio, I am sure, and the Texas Department of Human Resources. As 
we are now currently planning for those costs, we are setting up a 
committee of prominent businessmen and city employees, and also 
some members of our board, to determine how it is going to come 
about. 

But we are foreseeing that we >vould be looking at CDBG moneys 
and private sector for the construction cost. We now currently re- 
ceive over $200,000 from the city of San Antonio alone for oper- 
ation costs. 

Mr. Bliley. But you haven't worked out your goals yet exactly 
on the ratio of what percentage will be paid by parents versus— 

Ms. Rodriguez. No. We aie still in the planning stages right 
now. 
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Mr. Bliley. Mr. James, were you able to meet your budget goal 
of $15 to $18 maximum per family? 

Mr. James. So far, sir, yes, we have. We still have a few more 
months yet in this fiscal year. 

Mr. Bliley. So far you are on target? 

Mr. James. So far, sir. 

Mr. Bliley. Is that true for the part that you estimated to be 
picked up by the Y? 
Mr. James. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bliley. That is very good. Maybe you ought to teach us how 
to stick to a budget. 

Mr. James. Ask me again in about 4 months and I will be able to 
give you more accurate figures. 

Mr. Bliley. Ms. Gilius, you say three employers are participating 
now. How many participated in the past? 

Ms. Giuus. A total of three. 

Mr. Buley. On page 2 of your testimony, you refer to referral 
contracts. How does it work, that is, what does it provide and what 
does it cost? 

Ms. Giuus. Under that contract, the employer contracts with our 
agency for consultation for their employees, and that can be done 
either by telephone or through on-site consultation. One of the em- 
ployers that we are working with now has a combination of those 
two. They have a staff person from our office go out to the work 
site for 2Vfc days each week, and employees can come by during 
that time to meet with the child care referral coordinator and get 
assistance from her. Also, their employees can phone our office, if 
that is more convenient for them. 

Regarding the cost of the program, if they have a staff person go 
out to the work site for a certain number of hours per week or per 
month, we charge according to the number of hours that person is 
there. 

Mr. Buley. At what rate? 

Ms. Giuus. It varies with the number. We are charging an em- 
ployer $80 per 4-hour time block. 

Mr. Buley. So, $20 an hour 

Ms. Gilius. Right. 

Mr. Bliley [continuing]. With a 4-hour minimum? 

Ms. Gilius. Yes. And there is an economy of scale, so the more 
time that they contract for, the less the unit rate would be. 

Mr. Bliley. What does the phone service cost them? 

Ms. Gilius. We are currently charging $20 per employee that 
uses the service for the first 200 employees. After that, the coat 
goes down to $10 per employee. 

Mr. Buley. So really you are not paying that much more. 

Ms. Gilius. It depends on the utilization. 

Mr. Buley. Unless you have a big number. But if you had big 
numbers, you might have your own program. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Walker, how much improvement took place among those em- 
ployees in regard to retention that participated in the program 
versus before? Or do you have figures for that? 

Mr. Walker. I don t have those figures with me. Terry might. 

Ms. Gilius. We don't have the figures available. 
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Mr. Walker. I imagine that is going to be an issue at budget 
time, though. 

Mr. B li ley. I would imagine the board members would want to 
know that. 

Why are the employees that participated in the program chosen 
by lottery rather than by financial need or other relevant circum- 
stances, such as the number of children, presence of other family 
members, et cetera? 

Mr. Walker. Well, one of the administrative concerns was that 
we didn't know how far the money would go, and the group that 
lobbied for the program were very interested in being involved in 
the program. So they got together, and it was a very interesting 
session. They debated for some time how they would deal with 
that. Finally, they recommended the lottery system. 

Basically, it is directed toward part-time bus drivers, and after 
that, other employees can use the money as it is available. 

Mr. B li ley. Have you been satisfied with that arrangement, or 
do you propose to change it in any way; and if so, how? 

Mr. Walker. Well, my feeling is that possibly there may need to 
be changes insofar as priorities for various employee groups. How- 
ever, I would prefer for that to come from the employees. And I 
would suggest they probably will deal with that issue if there is a 
problem at budget time. 

Mr. Buley. Would you care to express what your preference 
would be? 

Mr. Walker. My personal opinion is that I would prefer it to be 
set up on some type of need basis. But my approach to administra- 
tion is that if, in fact, you ask for employee input, then you need to 
be responsive. Otherwise 

Mr. Buley. It has a negative effect? 

Mr. Walker. Yes; you affect the balance of the system. So I like 
to ride with their recommendations to the degree that I can. 

This is congruous with my approach to dealing with all our em- 
ployee concerns. We have a group that is elected to make recom- 
mendations regarding operational nolicy, and a group elected to 
hear appeals of supervisor decisions, and those kinds of things. 
This is the same kind of system. I would like to affect the balance 
sometimes, but I try not to. 

Mr. Bliley. Mr. Chairman, thank you. I appreciate your indul- 
gence. 

Chairman Miller. Ms. Gilius, if you have three employers, what 
is the incentive? How do we crack that barrier? You heard the pre- 
vious panel. Do you have some ideas, after working with these 
P e opie> what it would take to get them to see their way clear? 

Ms. Ginus. From our experience we have been very pleased to 
see the recent surge o r interest. When we can go out and tell em- 
ployers that their employees may be eligible for some Federal 
funds through the community development block grant, that seems 
to pique their interest. 

I think it is also causing them to move more quickly than if thsy 
were just going to wait for employee pressure. I agree with the 
other panelists that that is going to take a few more years. So I 
think having the seed money available is a very good attraction; 
also having a community organization available. 
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But many employers are still going to need to see what these 
programs will do for productivity. Research and demonstration 
projects are essential to show an employer what benefits have ac- 
crued to other employers that have tried these models. Otherwise, I 
don't think they know what to expect in terms of costs Oi' benefits. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Walker, you indicated that >ou weren't 
ready to attribute your entire change in turnover to child e. 

Let me ask you, those figures that you have, the reahy rather 
dramatic improvement one year over the other, are they continu- 
ing to hold up as the recovery comes along? 

Mr. Walker. It ha* continued to hold up over the last 2 years. Of 
course, I want to attribute some of it to this program, and that is 
the reason I mentioned the numbers. 

The other side of it is, I have to be straight about the economy, 
also. 

Chairman Miller. I understand. 

I wondered if now, as the economy shows improvement, wheth r 
you are not seeing people fleeing the job for other jobs, or are they 
sticking with the company? 

Mr. Walker. No. We are continuing to improve. My personal ra- 
tionale is that driving a school bus is a very responsible job, and we 
don't pay high salaries nor do wo allow them to draw unemploy- 
ment during the summer. 

One of our best markets, just from an operational standpoint, is 
a female who has not had any formal training, and for one reason 
or another, reenters the work force, and we can give them certifica- 
tion and training. I like the child care benefit because it makes us 
competitive. If they stay with us for 4 or 5 years, and have received 
a step raise each year; then we are very competitive. So philosophi- 
cally, I think we will be able to keep those employees. 

Chairman Miller. You also get to amortize your training invest- 
ment over a longer period of time. 

Mr. Walker. Yes, sir. 

I believe that we experience 70 to 80 percent of the problems 
that an employee is going to encounter during their first 7 months. 
So if you don't retain these people you are running through that 
problem area over and over of course, our staffing problem has 
been more catalystic, because we have handled court orders for de- 
segregation. So I think we need to be more responsive to these 
people. It has been a tough tour of duty. 

I don't mean to be a reverse sexist, but most men are easier to 
train on the handling of the vehicle— but the primary difficulty in 
our job is dealing with students, and my reality is that women 
have more experience dealing with children. You tell most women 
to stop at a raiiroad track one time, and that is all you have to tell 
them. And loading and unloading is essentially the same. If a male 
is used to driving an 18-wheeler, he handles a vehicle extremely 
well. But you may have to remind them several times about load- 
ing and unloading and stopping at railroad tracks. So I guess I am 
sensitive in that regard. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you for your time and contribution to 
our efforts. 
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Mr. Bliley. Mr. Chairman, I wondered if I could make the unani- 
mous-consent request to keep the record open to receive that 
report, Ms. Schmalzried, that ycu are doing on effectiveness as far 
as retention is concerned? 

Ms. Schmalzried. Yes. 

[The following was submitted for inclusion in the record:] 
Response From Beverly Schmalzried, to Chairman Miller's Questions 

Question. Whp/c is the relationship between retention and child care? 

Answer. Air Force members with families now comprise nearly two-thirds of total 
Air Force personnel A 1980 Air Force study provided information about Air Force 
families, their gratifications, problems, and needs. Included in the report were find- 
ings regarding the relationships between various aspects of Air Force life and reten- 
tion decisions. 

This report identified child care as one of the most urgent needs of Air Force fam- 
ilies, especially single parents and married military couples with children. Among 
the recommendations were that child care centers have longer hours to accommo- 
date the military work schedule and far better quality programs. 

The Air Force published a Morale, Welfare, and Recreation (MWR) Quantification 
t\ U iS m Januai *y im - ™e purpose of this study was to determine the effect of 
MWK programs on morale, mission accomplishment, discipline, retention and sever- 
al other areas. The survey consisted of two phases: personal interviews with com- 
manders ranging from detachment commanders to four-star level and a mail survey 
to active duty Air Force members worldwide. Every one of the 240 commanders 
interviewed stated that MWR was essential to mission accomplishment; 99.9 percent 
feJ*. that there would be an adverse impact on family life if MWR were reduced or 
eliminated; and 96.4 percent saw a reduction in the retention rate if there were siza- 
ble reductions or elimination of MWR programs. Among the top MWR programs 
according to the commanders, was child care. There wcs a strong similarity between 
the responses of the commanders and the active duty member mail survey. 

Many Air Force parents rely on Air Force child care for their children. Among 
married parents, two out of three have used base child care facilities. Most parents 
are pleased with the service. However, improvements are still needed at some loca- 
tions. 

Chairman Miller. We will keep the record open for that pur- 
pose. Also, your testimony will raise additional questions as we go 
through, and we would like to be able to contact you in writing for 
some questions that we may raise later. 

Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
1:20 p.m., the same day.] 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

Chairman Miller. The committee will reconvene and we will 
hear from our third panel, which is made up of Jean English, who 
* the chief policy specialist for the Texas Department of Human 
Resources in Austin; Ann Schneider, who is the executive director, 
Neighborhood Centers, Inc., Houston; Gail Schmitt, district manag- 
er, Kinder-Care Learning Center, Deer Park; Jeannette Watson, 
governing board, National Association for the Education of Young 
Children, past president, Austin AEYC, past president, Southern 
Association for Children Under Six. She will be accompanied bv 
Doug Meyer and Dave Connell. 

Jean, if you will start off and identify yourself for the court re- 
porter. 
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STATEMENT OF JEAN ENGLISH, CHIEF POLICY SPECIALIST, 
TEXAS DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN RESOURCES 

Ms. English. Chairman Miller and Congressman Bliley, I am 
Jean English. I am with the Texas Department of Human Re- 
sources, the day-care standards and policy specialists for the licens- 
ing branch. 

Texas child-care licensing law states its purpose as being the pro- 
tection of the health, safety, and well being of children of the State 
who are in child-care facilities by: one, establishing statewide mini- 
mum standards for their safety and protection; and, two, regulating 
the facilities through a licensing program. 

Uince all facilities, unless specifically exempt, are required by 
law to be regulated and since the law prescribes that there shall be 
minimum standards, it is our belief that the standards adopted 
must be standards which are achievable and enforceable. The 
standards are the publicly agreed upon lowest level of care that the 
people of Texas will accept for children in outof-home care. Many 
facilities, of course, achieve a quality of care much higher than the 
minimum. 

The department inspects licensed facilities on a regular basis. In 
order to receive and retain a license, the facilities must maintain 
compliance with the standards. When facilities do not maintain 
compliance with the standards, their applications must be denied 
or their licenses must be revoked. 

During the last fiscal year, 146 licenses and registrations were 
revoked or denied and 5 licenses were suspended. The department 
further has the responsibility of seeking injunctions against facili- 
ties which operate without regulation or in violation of standards. 
Last year, the department obtained iiyunctions against 14 facilities. 

The Nation has viewed the Texas statute as a model licensing 
law. Changes do need to be made, and some of these will be ad- 
dressed later. 

The law requires licensing staff to inspect each licensed facility 
once each year in an unannounced visit and to investigate all com- 
plaints. In 1977, licensing staff were required to make quar'orly in- 
spection visits to each facility. Between 1978 and 1983, the number 
of regulated facilities increased by 53 percent but the number of li- 
censing staff decreased by 43 percent. 

Today, there are more than 25,000 facilities in regulation and ap- 
proximately 123 day-care licensing inspectors. Currently, it is the 
department's policy to make a visit to each licensed facility at least 
every 9 months and to investigate all complaints concerning facili- 
ties. 

The policy of the department in relation to family day-care 
homes is that visits are made only when a complaint is received 
concerning a home. The department is preparing a legislative re- 
quest for a decreased allocation for adequate staff to increase the 
number of visits to licensed day-care facilities and to intensify reg- 
ulation of registered family homes. 

The figure that was quoted of 100,000 licensed slots was perhaps 
a 1977 statistic Today the licensed capacity is more than 450,000. 

The department is preparing a draft of revisions to minimum 
standards for all types of day-care facilities. Those standards will 
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be proposed later this year and sent to every licensee and other in- 
terested persons for their review and comment. 

Some of the changes which are being recommended include: 
more stringent standards related to the release of children to per- 
sons other than their parents; requirements that the facility have 
written plans for dealing with specific emergencies; and that they 
provide training to all staff concerning the emergency procedures; 
an increase in the director qualifications and in staff qualifications 
and a requirement raizing the minimum age of the director from 
18 to 21; decrease in the maximum number of children to be super- 
vised by one staff person, and decrease in the maximum number of 
children in a group. 

The law requires the department to offer consultation to poten- 
tial applicants, applicants, and license and certificate holders about 
meeting and maintaining standards for licensing and toward 
achieving programs of excellence in child care, and to prospective 
and actual users of the facilities. 

However, after the session in which the law was passed, there 
have been no funds allocated to provide these consultative activi- 
ties. 

The department is requesting funds in order to provide informa- 
tion to the public about licensing and about child care and in order 
to provide opportunities for regulated facilities to obtain training. 
In two State senate hearings conducted recently, public testimony 
indicated a great need for training for child-care staff. 

The law requires that aftei receiving an application, the division 
shall investigate the applicant. Currently, when an individual re- 
quests to register or applies to operate a licensed child-care facility, 
the department does check its own records to determine if there is 
a record showing that the individual has been found to have 
abused or neglected a child. 

If there is such a record, a study of that record is included in the 
investigation of the application and it is the policy of the depart- 
ment that the application is denied unless there are circumstances 
which would give the department reason to license the facility in 
spite of this record. In that case, the license can be issued only with 
the concurrence of the Director of Licensing. 

In addition to the check of department records that takes place 
during the investigation of an application, there have been recom- 
mendations to the department that it undertake criminal investiga- 
tion checks on applicants and staff in child-care facilities. The de- 
partment is currently requesting authorization from the legislature 
to do such checks. 

As across the Nation, family day care is a growing industry, 
there continues to be a divergence of opinion about the necessity 
for and the best method of regulation of family day care. 

It is recognized that there are many families who choose to place 
their children in family day care as opposed to center care. ^Sere 
are many people who do provide family care, and the State J no 
interest in discouraging the provision of such care or the parent's 
option to place their children in this type of care. 

However, it is almost impossible for the State to be aware of 
every family day home. In Texas, it is required that any individual 
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who regularly cares for even one child who is not related to her 
must register with the licensing branch of the department. 

It is the policy of the department that the individual who ex- 
presses an inquiry concerning registration is given registration ma- 
terials including a set of minimum standards for registered family 
homes. The individual is required to fill out a request to register 
and return it to the department. 

One of the items on the reo» *t to register is a statement by the 
provider that she will mainta compliance with minimum stand- 
ards for registered family homes and that she will give the parent 
of every child in care a copy of the Parents' Guide to Registered 
Family Homes. 

The Parents' Guide, produced by the department, includes a set 
of minimum standards so that the parents have the opportunity to 
know what is required of the registered family home and have the 
opportunity to make a determination regularly of the facility's 
compliance with requirements. The parents are also informed in 
the guide of their responsibility to report to the department non- 
compliances with the standards. 

Earlier today, it was mentioned that the parents are in facilities 
usually twice a day and it is they that would be most apt to see 
noncompliance. It is hoped that if increased training opportunities 
are made available, that registered family home providers will par- 
ticipate in training and that this will improve the quality of care 
provided. 

There are also recommendations concerning the possibility of re- 
quiring the individual operator of the home to be certified as a 
caregiver. In that case, the home in which the caregiver operates 
would not necessarily be regulated. 

Other regulatory concerns of the department include the follow- 
ing. 

Across the Nation, there seems to be an increase in abuse in 
child-care facilities, both physical and sexual abuse. The antiregu- 
latory mood which has caused many States to experience staff re- 
ductions in a program that is regulating the care of some of soci- 
ety's most vulnerable and valuable citizens, and the church-state 
issue in the regulation of religiously sponsored child-care facilities. 

In closing, it is hoped that additional staff, more training, and re- 
vised standards and procedures will result in further reductions of 
risk, better care for children outside of their own homes and en- 
hanced public support for a vital regulatory program. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Jean English follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Jean English, Day Care Standards and Poucy Special 
!st for the licensing branch of the texas department of human resources 

Mr. Chairman, members of the select committee, my name is Jean English. I am 
the Day Care Standards and Policy Specialist for the Licensing Branch of the Texas 
Department of Human Resources. We thank you very much for inviting our office 
to present information concerning the day care licensing program in Texas. 



In comparing licensing programs across the nation, it is necessary to compare not 
only the standards by which the facilities are regulated and the varying definitions 
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Ir ™,ii- t but ft* Py, c f ophy ?f regulation, including the statutory base 
mfiTioc ZJ n T f?% - th t e ? hlld licen8in « became effective January 1, 
iZ Jl^^ codlfied i. nto law 88 Cha P ter 42 of the Human Resources Code. The 
law states the purpose as being the protection of the health, safety and weeing of 
children of the state who are in child care facilities by: (1) establishing statewide 
minimum standards for their safety and protection, and (2) regulating the fecuities 
through a licensing program Sine* all facilities, unless specif^lly ex emnt, are" re^ 
quired by law to be regulated and since the law prescribes that there shXbe^nt 
mum standards, it is our belief that the standards adopted must be standard? whkh 
are achievable and enforceable. We believe that the standard? areXTlK 

SSttf ffi l^M^f^ tha ) the ^ of Te3tas ^11 acceptor chifdrent 
out or home care. Many facilities, of course, achieve a ouality of care much higher 
han the minimum. The Department inspects licensed facilities oTa re^lar"ffi 
1ft 5 T"! e ^retain a license, the facilities must maintain compliance 
A*S !w dard8 r B l laW ' whe ? f f ciliti , es d0 not maintain compliance wfth the 
lh?T a ^ the / r aPPl^ 1 , 0 " 8 must be denied or their license must i>e revoked. During 
the last fiscal year 146 ficenses and regulations were revoked or denied and fivetf 
censes were suspended. The Department further has the responsibility of ^kuig in- 
IX W^/^ ^ 0p l rate "? thout elation or in WoL?ior o fZnd- 
M^v^ ,irtr^« ^ pai ? men . t obtamed injunctions against fourteen facilities, 
w %E?° P ac - r08S the natl0n have ^ewed the Texas statute as a model licensing 
bTaddressOTter 5 ^ ChangeS whi ° h do need to be made and soiueTthesTwifi 

.J^Oi SePt« mber . Pre 88 coverage of day care and the licensing program in Texas 
caused the Commissioner and the Boa. J of Human Resources to request a reviewTf 
the licensing program by Department staff. A review committee began its work in 
October and presented its report to the Board of Human Resourcesand the cVmm£ 
(T^n^lVvJ^^ m6eting - ^ recommendations of that corSS 
mlnH^ hcen8ln g Program were accepted by the Board and the Depart- 
ment has begun the process of implementing the recommendations. 



VISITS TO FACILITIES 



tv^tf ^ol 08 ! 6 l'. cenSin S 'aw requires licensing staff to inspect each licensed facili- 
ty once each year in an unannounced visit and to investigateall complaints In 1977 

^eeri!7tand e i r q«^ U i red qU8 « j* 8 ?*" 0 " ™ it8 te ?each facilkyT 

tween 197S and 1983 the number of regulated facil t es increased by 53% and the 

SeTm ™ IS" 8 dec r.ease«by 43%. Today there are more than 25.0M fecil' 
h?h?lS£fif V approximately 123 day care licensing inspectors. Currently, it 
In& ( r' 8 to , make , a - vi8it to each licensed day care facility each 6-9 
months and to investigate all complaints concerning facilities. The policy of the De- 
SmSVta^ILf 0 registered family homes is that visits are made only whent 
l An wTi'f 1 concerning a home. A registered family home cares for no 
more than 12 children in the provider's own home. The Department is preparing a 
legisktive request for an increased allocation for adequate staff to incS the 

te U redlL°ily V home^. C "™ a " d * ^A^Tt£ 



STANDARDS 



fiJSfi ^Sfrf? 1 18 current yprepanng a draft of revisions to minimum standards 
for all tipes of day care facilities. Those standards will be proposed later this year 
and sen. to every licensee and other interested persons for taeiTreview and com- 
ment after which a revised draft will be presented to the Board for adoption to 
^n m ^5^' Ve ar ?, Un 2, the first of next y ear - Some of the changes which are being 
recommended include: More stringent standards related to the release of children to 
S^v ^lt an r the ' r Paints; more specific requirements on information the fa- 
n ! „ T'ff.? fr °ni Parents concerning the medical history of the children- re- 

TnZ ~V^ ere P 6180 " at the ?acilit y at times trained in cardfoput 
monary resuscitation and a person at the facility at all times trained in first aid 

S^TM 81 thC fa ?i, lity have written plan8 for dealing with specific emergen: 
SSASS thC ? P F™ lAe f raining to 811 8tafT concerning the eiWrgencJp/oce- 
u,M. Wfi^ for smoke detectors and emergency fighting inTaciliti^; re^ 
quirements that fire, sanitation and licensing inspection reports be posted at the ftt 
c hty for parents and public to read; requirements concerning fall zone safety under 
play equipment; requirements for additional emergency telephone numbers to be 

^n te nlW rement8 f0r Child 8a u fel ? re8traint devi «* *» te u^ I in the trlDsp^rta- 
tion or children, an increase in the director qualifications and in staff qualifications 
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and a requirement raising the minimum age of the director from 18 to 21, a require- 
ment that facility staff provide a list of previous employers, decrease in the number 
of children to be supervised by one staff person and decrease in the maximum 
number of children in a group, and specialized staff-child ratio requirements for 
field trip activities. 



In addition, there are recommendations that funds be made available for in- 
creased training to child care providers. The law requires the Department to offer 
consultation to potential applicants, applicants, and license and certificate holders 
about meeting and maintaining standards for licensing and toward achieving pro- 
grams of excellence in child care, and to prospecti ve and actual users of the facili- 
ties. However, after the session in which the !aw was passed there have been no 
funds to provide these consultative activities. The Department is requesting funds to 
provide these consultative activities. The Department is requesting funds in order to 
provide informauon to the public about licensing and about child care and in order 
to provide opportunities for regulated facilities to obtain training. In two state 
senate hearings conducted recently, public testimony indicated a great need for 
training for child care staff. Child care experts across the state requested that li- 
censing standards be increased to require more training for child care staff. Facili- 
ties requested that the Department provide training and make facilities aware of 
opportunities for staff training. 

As a part of the licensing review, the Department compared Texas' licensing pro- 
gram with the ten most populous states and New York City and found that Texas 
was one of only two states which required orientation for new staff in a facility and 
required a specified amount of in service training for staff in licensed ft cilities. 
There is a recommendation that we irerease the orientation requirements * ~1 in- 
crease the required number of hours. Standards currently require that staff and di- 
rector must have 12 clock hours of training each year. There is a recommendation 
to increase the requirement to 15 clock hours eacy year for facility staff and 20 
clock hours each year for the director of a licensed facility. There is no training re- 
quirement for the registered family home caregiver and there are recommendations 
that a requirment for 15 clock hours of training each year be added to the regis- 
tered family minimum standards. 



The Department's review committee made several recommendations concerning 
training Some of those recommendations were not increased training of Depart- 
ment staff Specialized complaint investigators in licensing, complaint invest gators 
in protective services who investigate abuse and neglect complaints in child care fa- 
cilities; and specialized training for licensing supervisory staff. 



The law requires that after receiving the application, the division shall investi- 
gate the applicant Currently when an individual requests to register or applies to 
operate licensed child care facility, the Department does check its own records to 
determine if there is a record showing that the individual has been found to have 
abused or neglected a child If there is such a record, a study of that record is in- 
cluded in the investigation of the application and it is the policy of the Department 
that the application is denied unless there are circumstances which would give the 
Department reason to license the facility in spite of this record. In that case, the 
license can be issued only with the concurrence of the Director of Licensing. 

In addition to the check of department records that takes place during the investi 
gation of an application, there have been recommendations to the Department that 
it undertake criminal investigation checks on applicants and staff in child care fa- 
cilities The Department is currently requesting authorization from the legislature 
to do such checks. We are also exploring with the Texas Department of Public 
Safety the method by which such checks could be undertaken* We currently are au- 
thorized to do criminal investigations checks on applicants and licensees but not on 
facility staff. » 

In all sets of standards there is a prohibition against any person being presei.t at 
the facility who has been convicted of or has pending an indictment or official crimi- 
nal complaint in the areas of commission of a felony or misdemeanor classified as 
an offense against the person or family or public indecency or felony violation of the 
Texas controlled substances act It would be in these areas that our criminal record 
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SLY 0 " 1 * 1 f nter - ie - unless there had been a conviction in one of these areas a 
criminal record would not be a basis for revocation or denial of a license. 

FAMILY DAY CARE 

niftStSw lice " sin S staff are studying carefully at this time is the 

regulation of family day care. As across the nation family day care is a growing in- 
v^^'StHS continues to be a divergence of opinion about the necessity for and the 
best method of regulation of family day care. It is recognized that there are many 
families who choose to place their children in familyday care as opposed to cente? 
care. There are many people who do provide family care, and the statehas no inter- 
est in discouraging the provision of such care or the parent option to place their 
children in this type of care. However, it is almost impossible for the state to be 
aware of every family day home. In Texas, it is requiredthat any individual who 
regularly cares for even one child who is not related to her must register with the 
licensing branch of the Department of Human Resources. It is the policy of the De- 
partment that the individual who expresses an inquiry concerning registration is 
given registration materials including a set of Minimum Standards for Registered 
family Homes. The individual is required to fill out a request to register and return 

thXnti£l P ?w e K t- °-1f ° f - h f ' temS 0n , the reque8t to re « ister «■ a statement by 
the provider that she will maintain compliance with minimum standards for regis- 
tered family homes and that she will give the parent of every child in care a copy of 
It ^ Gu "? e ^ Registered Family Homes. The Parents' Guide, produce^ 
u ,nc,ud es * »* of minimum standards so that the parents have the 
opportunity to know what is required of the registered family home and have the 
ZSZaZZS ft, 8 determination regularly of the facility's compliance with re- 
SESSK. £?™ nte arC also informed in the guide of their responsibility to 
repo. t to the department noncompliances with the standards 

ir^SSST X 14 13 a, . ,e F d th £ th ? re are many ' many home s operating without the 
th Tt^htl J n r r J fU lat a° mce -, " Texa8 ', a P attern 18 very clear. In 1975, prior to 
the enactment of the child care licensing law, Texas had 1900 licensed facifities in 
ttus category On August 31, 1976, there were 2,520 registered fannly homes 
Hw*e a a ^, there r% i 1 ' 1 ?, 4 ««i»te«d family h^ and oHM 26 19$ 
JZ l Vff - 17,851 w^f 1 ?* 1 f \ mlly home8 in the stote. We feel sure that a laraer 

^•'^atio?M« to ft y $ a V n 1975 - But the - trade ofr has been *3S: 

y ^.o e « ulatl ? n - Shortly after the homes were required to be registered, we begari a 
ledia campaign to inform people of the requirements of regSration. Includ^in 
SZtRSTX WaS Sf statem ent that Licensing staff woum not be re^u arly in- 
ST™ many people who believe that the "threaFof licen- 
hnm« ^ £ ^ hat of ^Pstrafon and that to impose licensure on family day 
homes causes many homes to operate underground as opposed to allowing them to 
dec are themselves to the state as offering service. Experience would also indicate 
that many parents are more in support of registration than of licensing. 
fStftJu ~ -}r lega requi'ement, an incentive to individuals to make their ac- 
n^amTn Tl« e t aVa,,ab ' lity of "nsultation and resources from the USDA fori 
program. In Texas there are several organizations which are making the food pro- 
gram available to registered family homes. «>««*u* uie i«« pro- 

JL W f£S^u that ' f incr eased training opportunities are made available that regis- 

^Vot2£g2&± WU Part,MPate " training and that this Wi » 

la^lilnn^" 8 ^ 0 b f Heve that 811 family day homes should be required by 
£ k 8 c i? llc ! Pacing agency or to an association of family day homes 

wh ch certifies that the homes are meeting standards. In Texas, weHcanse agencies 

a oLrt f8mi y da^nome systems, llowever, a day home is not ^uirtl 'to be 

a part of such a system. The majority operate independently 

C i re are also recommendations concerning the possibility of requiring the indi- 
Mfc 5P fcrator . of the home to be certified as a caregiver. In that^ase the home in 

which the caregiver operates would not necessarily hi regulated. 

OTHER CONCERNS 

Other regulatory concerns of the Department include the following' 
Across the nation there seems to be an increase in abuse in child care facilities 
both physical and sexual abuse. It is possible, of course, that a part of the increa^ 
Tt^^Sf f ? r by A e {act - ^regulatory agencies have become more 
of the pcMibihtpr of such abuse in facilities and that because of press coverage par- 
^nuine n^?T ? aware of ar ,d willing to report such abuse. There i7a con- 
tinuing need to inform parents and the public of their responsibility of vigilant 
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awareness of what gees on in their children's care arrangements and of the respon- 
sibility to report situations which are believed to be abusive. 

The Department regrets the elimination of the day care divisions in the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services. The information dissemination role which was 
p'ayed by that division seems not to have been picked up entirely in the Depart- 
ment reorganization. 

A concern; that the anti-regulatory mood which is a reality across the nation for 
economic reasons has infected the regulation of child care facilities. Many states 
have experienced staff reductions in a program that is regulating the care of some 
of society's most vulnerable and valuable citizens. 

A concern over a continuing issue in several parts of the country, including 
Texas, the church state issue in the regulation of religiously sponsored child care 
facilities. In Texas religion is not a basis for exemption under the child care licens- 
ing act. In the last legislative session a bill was introduced which would have ex- 
empted religious schools from regulation. The bill was amended to exempt all pri- 
vate schools meeting certain criteria. Therefore, religious facilities were not set 
apart from other private schools. 

In Texas, as in other states, there are several law suits in progress concerning the 
state's right and responsibility in regulating religious child care facilities. 



In closing, I would like to say that licensing staff are acutely aware of the impor- 
tance of the work they do as it relates to reducing the risks to children in day care. 
I believe licensing staff have an earnest desire to do a thorough and effective job. 
With over 500,000 cnildren in regulated day care facilities in Texas a significantly 
small number of children are injured as a result of violation of minimum standards 
or the law. In spite of staff reductions, licensing staff are enforcing the minimum 
standards and taking enforcement actions against noncomplying facilities on a daily 
basis It would be unrealistic however, to /iew the licensing program as an insur- 
ance policy— it is risk reduction, not risk elimination. It is hoped that additional 
staff, more training, and revised standards will result in further reductions of risk, 
better care for children outside their own homes, and enhanced public support for 
vital regulatory program. 

Chairman Miller. Ann Schneider. 

STATEMENT OF ANN SCHNEIDER, DIRECTOR OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES, NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS, INC. 

Ms. Schneider. I am Ann Schneider, the director of administra- 
tive services for Neighborhood Centers. We are a United Way 
agency, providing services in the Houston area since 1907. We re- 
ceive funding from the United Way, the Department of Human Re- 
sources, the city of Houston, fees and private contributions. 

Day care is one of many services that Neighborhood Centers pro- 
vides. We operate six day-care centers, 80 family day homes and a 
vendor voucher system in which ve use over 200 private day-care 
centers. 

We have 1,400 children in day care on a daily basis. We also 
have a program which provides temporary day-care subsidies for 
families experiencing financial crises as a result of medical or em- 
ployment problems. 

Our Chatters program offers telephone reassurance and training 
to latch-key children, and we operate a preschool program to pre- 
pare non-English-speaking children to enter public schools. We 
have an after-school program to provide after-school care for 
school-age elementary children. 

There are many different reasons for providing day care and the 
reasons for providing day ^ar* are based on the needs and interests 
of the various funding sources. The funding sources for day care in- 
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elude families with childrer in care, corporations, governmental 
bodies, and private nonprofit philanthropic organizations. 

Child care is provided in a number of different settings. Day care 
centers provide group care. Family day homes provide care for chil- 
dren in small groups in the caregiver's own home. Day care may 
also be provided by a person who comes into the child's home. 

Licensing or regulation of day care is performed by governmen- 
tal bodies. Licensing standards usually relate to staff-child ratios, 
space per child, fire, safety and health standards. Day care profes- 
sional groups also set quality of care standards. 

The real choice in day care relates to the quality of care provid- 
ed, rather than the setting in which it is offered. The quality of day 
care may range from custodial care or baby sitting to specific cur- 
riculum focusing on child development and learning. In addition, 
ancillary services such as health screening, nutrition, and counsel- 
ing may be offered to families. 

The type of day care chosen is the result of two primary factors: 
the reason(s) that child care is needed; and the amount of money to 
be spent for care. 

High quality day care clearly costs more than custodial care. The 
necessary ingredients in high quality child care are: equipment, 
materials, and staff. Of these three ingredients, staff are the most 
important factor in providing high-quality child care. 

Several factors affect the quality of day-cars staff, including: one, 
the number of staff available, staff/child ratio, to provide children 
with individual attention; two, the knowledge staff have of child 
development and the needs of children; three, the amount of expe- 
rience staff have working with children; four, the amount of staff 
turnover— children need consistency from the adults in their lives 
and constant staff turnover creates confusion and concern for chil- 
dren. 

Staff turnover can be reduced by providing staff with an ada- 
quate salary plan, a fair fringe benefits package and an opportuni- 
ty for job satisfaction. The funding source has the final determina- 
tion of the type and quality of day care provided. 

Frequently economic realities, rather than the well being of the 
children in care, dictate the type and quality of day care in a com- 
munity. 

When considering subsidizing day care for low-income or welfare 
families to obtain employment, tha costs and benefits to the fami- 
lies and governmental funding sources should be weighed. 

Consider the example of an AFDC mother who is earning $3.35 
an hour from employment, earning $134 weekly, who has three 
children in Government subsidized day care. The cost of the day 
care subsidy is $150 a week, or $16 a week more than what she 
earns from employment. Is this a sound use of Government funds? 

Further, how much education and training does that AFDC 
mother need before she is able to even obtain a job? If she has less 
than an eighth grade education, has never worked, has little 
awareness or understanding of the world of work and its require- 
ments, and is not motivated toward work, is it realistic to assume 
that a short-term training program can adequately prepare hei for 
employment? 
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How much does an AFDC mother have to earn through employ- 
ment to offset the benefits she is receiving from the Government's 
welfare system? These benefits include a monthly welfare grant, 
medicaid, food stamps, subsidized rent and utilities, and local char- 
ity assistance. 

Although all parents want high-quality day care for their chil- 
dren, can they afford to pay the full costs of care? Or, because of 
economic limitations, are parents forced to select and use low-cost 
and low-quality child care even though they recognize and believe 
in the value of high-quality programs? 

Can Government funding sources continue to purchase care from 
day-care programs at an amount less than the actual cost of care? 

Are Government funding sources stretching their resources so 
far in order to reach the greatest number of children that they are 
diluting the quality of services offered? 

Are Government funding sources forcing service providers to be 
so concerned about containing coi is for day care that the providers 
have lost sight of the importance of high-quality care? 

For example, title XX is administered differently in each State. 
In Texas, title XX pays a flat rate per day per child. The State is 
not considering the cost to a center of meeting day-care licensing 
standards. Thus, a dichotomy exists in Texas in which the State 
sets day-care licensing standards but does not take the cost of 
meeting these standards into consideration when reimbursing 
under title XX. 

Funding sources should evaluate carefully their basic interests in 
child-care programs. The level of their financial support should 
relate to the type of program selected, and should be based on an 
accurate and realistic understanding of the cost of that service. 

Over the past 20 years, we have seen a gradual increase in the 
number of for profit day -care centers, both large national chains, 
and independent family-owned and operated centers. 

The current day-care delivery system is a combination of for- 
profit, Government supported, and philanthropic nonprofit day- 
care centers. 

The public educational system is beginning to express an in 
creased interest in providing day-care services. In the future, the 
public schools may be assuming the responsibility for the provision 
of day-care services. This public school involvement may be inde- 
pendent of, in addition t or in cooperation with the existing day- 
care delivery system. 

In summary, the following factors should be considered. What 
family groups should be served by subsidized child care? 

What are the goals set for the child-care program? Aie these 
goals realistic? Are they affordable? 

What type of quality child care should be provided? Who will set 
the standards? 

Do funding sources know the true cost of child care? Are they 
willing to pay this cost? Are they willing to support, financially, 
child-care systems which will offer quality child care? 

Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Ann Schneider follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Ann Schneider, Neighborhood Centers, Inc. 
the reasons for day care 

There are many reasons for providing day care outside a child's home. The rea- 
sons differ depending upon the needs and interests of the various fui iing sources 
Funding sources include families with children in care, corporations, government^ 
bodies and private non-profit philanthropic organizations. 

The Family— A family's reason for wanting day care foi their children to be pro- 
vided outside of their own home are: To enable tho parents to work; to provide chil- 
dren with a positive pre-school experience and prepare them for school; and to pro- 
vide children with the opportunity to interact with other children their own ages 

I he Corporation— A corporation's reasons for providing day care for the children 
of its employees are: To provide employees with an additional fringe benefit; to im- 
prove employee productivity by reducing interruptions and distractions to work re- 
lated to day care; to recruit qualified employees; and to reduce emDloyee absentee- 
ism because of diy care problems. 

The Government— Public funding of day care services comes from federal, state 
and city governments. Reasons for public funding of day care are: To prevent child 
abuse and reduce child neglect; to allow low income families to obtain day care serv- 
ices; to allow low income adults to return to school, receive job training, or work; to 
enable families receiving welfare to obtain jobs outside their homes *n order to get 
° ■* u e 8 , t** 011 " 5 self-supporting; to provide children from low income families 
with additional Simulation and learning experiences; to provide children from wel- 
fare 'families with the education and stimulation necessary to help them break out 
or the welfare cycle; and to respond to pressure from feminist groups for day care. 

THE TYPES OF DAY CARE 

Child care is provided in a number of different settings. Day care centers provide 
group care, with group size determined by government regulatory standards for 
state licensed centers. Family day home provide care for children in small groups in 
the careigivers own home. Day care may also be provided by a person who comes 
into the child s home during the day when the parents are at work 
_ Licensing or regulation of day care is performed by governmental bodies. Licens- 
ing standards usually relate to staff-child ratios, Rpace per child, fire, safety and 
?<? ;i„ st*™*™- Licensing standards primarily apply to day care centers, with 
ramily day homes regulated by much less stringent standards. Day care professional 
groups also set quality of care standards. 

JEHtJf** °u ? u e -}" ™2 ^ £? late8 to the ^ ualit y of Provided, rather than the 
setting in which it is offered. The quality of day care may range from custodial care 
or baby sitting to specific curriculum focusing on child development and learning, 
in addition, ancillary services such as health screening, nutrition and counseling 
may be offered to families. 

♦k 1 ?^}? 6 ° f * ay ^/V* 10 ^ 11 " tke result of two Primary factors: The reason(s) 
that child care is needed; and, the amount of money to be spent for care. 

THE COSTS OF HIGH QUALITY DAY CAR* 

High quality day care clearly costs more than custodial care. The necessary ingre- 
?Sr i! n g £ ^ ualltv cmld are: equi"* ment; materials; and, staff 

l.. 1 ^ ingredients, staff are the most important factor in providing high 
quality child care. Several factors affect the quality of day care staff including;(l) 
the number of staff available (staff/child ratio) to provide children with individual 
attention; (2) the knowledge staff have of child development and the needs of chil- 
dren; {6) the amount of experience staff have working with children; and (4) the 
amount of staff turnover (Children need consistency from the adults in their lives 
and constant staff turnover creates confusion and concern for children.). 

btafT turnover can be reduced by providing staff with an adequate salary plan, a 
fair fringe benefits package which includes health insurance and retirement, and an 
opportunity for job satisfaction through training and the availability of adequate 
equipment and materials. 

FUNDING CONSIDERATIONS 

The funding «ource has the final determination of the type and quality of day 
care provided Frequently economic realities, rather than the well-being of the chil- 
dren in care, dictate the type and quality of day care in a community. 
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THE COSTS AND BENEFITS OF DAY CARE 



When considering subsidizing day care for low income or welfare families to 
obtain employment, the costs and benefits to the families and governmental funding 
sources should be weighed. 

Consider the example of an AFDC mother, who is earninp $3.35 an hour from em- 
ployment (earning $134 weekly), who has 3 children in government subsidized day 
care. The cost of the day care subsidy is $150 a week, or $16 dollars a week more 
than what she earns from employment. Is this a sound use of government funds? 

Further, how much education and training does that AFDC mother need before 
she is able to even obtain a job? If she has less than an eighth grade education, has 
never worked, has little awareness or understanding of the world of work and its 
requirements, and is not motivated toward work, is it realistic to assume that a 
short-term training program can adequately prepare her for employment? 

How much does an AFDC mother to earn through employment to offset the bene- 
fits she is receiving from the government's welfare system? These benefits include a 
monthly welfare grant, medicaid, food stamps, subsidized rent and utilities, and 
local charity assistance. 

Will the fringe benefits received from an employer even come close to matching 
her current benefits from AFDC? Further, how many minimum wage jobs provide 
any fringe benefits at all? 

Although all parents want high quality day care for their children, can they 
afford to pay the full costs of care. Or, because of economic limitations, are parents 
forced to select and use low cost (and low quality) child care even though they recog- 
nize anu believe in the value of high quality programs? 

Can government funding sources continue to purchase care from day care pro- 
grams at an amount less than the actual cost of care? In other words, can govern- 
ment funding sources expect private day care programs to subsidize the government 
subsidised clients? 

Are government funding sources stretching their resources so far in order to 
reach the greatest number of children, that they are diluting the quality of services 
offered 9 Are government funding sources forcing service providers to be so con- 
cerned about containing costs for day care that the providers have lost sight of the 
importance of high quality care? 

In dealing with the many issues and options available, funding sources should 
evaluate carefully their basic interests in child care programs. Based on their inter- 
ests, they should then make public to all concerned the types of programs that they 
are choosing to support. The level of their financial support should relate to the 
type of program selected, and should be based on an accurate and realistic under- 
standing of the cost of that service. 



After examining the reasons, types, elements, costs, funding sources and benefits 
of day care, the delivery system itself should be examined. Before 1962, with the 
exception of World War II, day care was provided by non-profit social service orgeni- 
zations. Since 1962, there has been a gradual increase in government interest and 
support for day cere. This government supported day care has been provided 
through the existing social service and social welfare legislation. 

Over the past 20 years we have seen a gradual increase in the numjer of for- 
profit day care centers, both large national chains, and independent family owned 
and operated centers. The current day care delivery system is a combination of for- 
profit, government supported, and philanthropic non-profit day care centers. 

The public educational system is beginning to express an increased interest in 
providing day caie services. In the future, the public schools may be assuming the 
responsibility for the provision of day care services. This public school involvement 
may be independent of, in addition to, or in cooperation with the existing day care 
delivery system. 



What family groups should served by subsidized child care? 
What are the goals set for the child care program? Are these goals realistic? Are 
thev affordable? 

What type of quality child care should be provided? Who will set the standards? 
Do funding sources know the true cost of child care? 

Are they willing to pay this cost? Are they willing to support, financially, child 
care systems which will offer quality child care? 



THE DAY CARE DELIVERY SYSTEM 



SUMMARY: THE FOLLOWING FACTORS SHOULD BE CONSIDERED 
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Chairman Miller. Gail Schmitt? 

STATEMENT OF GAIL SCHMITT, DISTRICT MANAGER, KINDER- 
CARE LEARNING CENTER 

Ms. Schmitt. My name is Gail Schmitt I am a district manager 
with Kinder-Care Learning Centers. On behalf of Kinder-Care, I 
wish to thank the committee for the opportunity to give this testi- 
mony. 

Kinder-Care currently operates 815 centers throughout the coun- 
try serving approximately 83,000 children of America's young 
working families. 

For working parents, the hours they are away from their child 
can be the longest hours of the day. In an effort to provide quality 
licensed child care at an affordable cost, we offer full- and part- 
time care, before and afterschool programs, summer activities, and 
24-hour care where parents work in shifts around the clock. 

Recognizing that approximately 52 percent of American women 
are working and that by the year 1990 over two-thirds of our 
female population will be in the work force, we have a furious issue 
to address. Kinder-Care and enlightened business management rec- 
ognized the new wave of the future by showing concern for the em- 
ployee and their needs: quality child care at an affordable cost. 

Many employers are realizing the benefits of lower absenteeism 
and less employee turnover by contributing to quality child care 
for their employees' children. Kinder-Care Learning Centers began 
offering employer sponsored child care, entitled Kindustry, in the 
spring of 1981. 

Kindustry is a cooperative effort between Kinder-Care and indus- 
try designed specifically for working families who need child care. 
Kinder-Care, thr Nation's leading child care provider, recognizes 
that with the increasing number of women entering the work force, 
and the stringent application of Federal EEOC laws and regula- 
tions, business must offer a variety of competitive benefits to at- 
tract and retain qualified personnel. 

In several instances, notably Campbell Soup Co. and CIGNA, we 
operate an onsite facility for the children of the employees. Kinder- 
Care through the Kindustry program offers an array of options 
from onsite management of operations to on-site construction or 
renovations. 

Although business participation has been limited, attributable 
primarily to the lack of regulatory guidance by the IRS, Kinder- 
Care currently maintains 72 Kindustry accounts across the country 
with three in Texas. 

To date, industry has expressed little interest in day care. How- 
ever, with Kindustry there is no need for a company to invest in 
the overhead, furnishings, the support materials, and the construc- 
tion costs of a child care facility. 

Now business can take advantage of Kinder-Care's time-tested 
expertise and experience and offer to employees a comprehensive 
benefit package that includes the highest quality, most economical 
child care available today. Discounts on the cost of tuition at 
Kinder-Care will be made to employees of participating companies. 
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Kindustry works much like any employer group benefit plan be- 
cause Kinder-Care shares in the cost of the child care benefit with 
the company, but it, is unique because Kinder-Care offers a direct 
discount of 10 percent which is matched by the company. Kin- 
dustry is flexible; it may be handled through payroll deductions or 
tailored to fit a company's specific needs. 

As a participating employer giving child care benefits, a compa- 
ny is making a public, moral, and philosophical statement showing 
support of employees and concern for working families and their 
children's needs. 

Kinder-Care, believing that quality child care is a good invest- 
ment in a child's future, regardless of race, creed, or economic 
status, is happy to be involved with Neighborhood Centers, Inc., in 
Houston as a vendor for subsidized child care. 

We hope that Congress will direct its attention to legislation that 
will provide more spendable dollars directly to the parents, rather 
than spending dollars on direct and duplicate child care services. 
This type of support c«n be achieved through an improved and eq- 
uitable child care tax credit or additional incentives to businesses 
to pursue partnerships with the child care community. 

Additionally, we believe that by providing more spendable child 
care dollars to working parents through an improved child care tax 
credit, more working parents would be able to avail themselves of 
the licensing child care arrangements of their choice. 

An improved financial outlook would enable more parents to 
purchase quality, licensed child care in order to seek employment 
rather than rely on social service support and enable those families 
with low incomes to have the added resources to obtain child care, 
and remain in the work force. 

Child care tax credit dollars can fuel the market, and the private 
sector can expand to meet the increased demand without direct 
Federal Government involvement in providing child care. 

As the select corriiiiitiet? focuses on child care, we urge you to rec- 
ognize that we all have the same goal: to increase the quality and 
quantity of affordable, accessible child care services to America's 
young working families. To accomplish this goal, we must create 
partnerships between providers and communities and businesses. 

We all recognize the wisdom of our investments in today's chil- 
dren by providing them with the opportunity to develop skills and 
to grow in a healthy, safe environment with adequate supervisions 
and stimulation. This investment will generate productive, contrib- 
uting adult citizens for tomorrow's society. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Gail Schmitt follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Gail Schmitt, District Manager, Kinder-Care Learning 

Center, Inc. 

On beixalf of Kinder-Care Learning Centers, Inc., I wish to thank the Committee 
for the opportunity to give testimony on Ci iren, Youth and Families. Kinder-Care 
currently operates 815 centers throughout, the country; serving approximately 
85,000 children of America's young work' families. 

For working parents, the hours the' way from their child can be the longest 
hours of the day. In an effort to pro\ licensed child care at an affordable 
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<*ost, we offer full and part time care, before and after school programs, summer 
activities, and twenty-four hour care where pnrents work in shifts around the clock. 

Recognizing that approximately 52 percent of American women are working and 
that by the year 1990 over two-thirds of our female population will be in the work 
force, we have a serious issue to address. Kinder-dare and enlightened business 
management recognized the new wave of the future by showing concern for the em- 
ployee and their needs; qual^y child care at an affordable cost. Many employers are 
realizing the benefits of lower absenteeism and less employee turnover by contribut- 
ing to quality child care for their employees* children. Kinder-Care Learning Cen- 
ters began offering employer sponsored child care, entitled Kindustry, in the spring 
of 1981. 

Kindustry is a cooperative effort between Kinder-Care and industry designed spe- 
cifically for working families who need child care. Kinder-Care, the nation's leading 
child care provider, recognizes that with the increasing number of women entering 
the work force, and the stringent application of Federal E£OC laws and regulations, 
business must offer a variety of competitive benefits to attract and retain qualified 
personnel. 

In several instances, notably Campbell Soup Company and GIGNA, we operate an 
on-site facility for the children of the employees. Kinder-Care through the Kin- 
dustry program offers an array of options from on-site management of operations to 
on-site construction or renovations. 

Although business participation has been limited, attributable primarily to the 
lack of regulatory guidance by the IRS, Kinder-Care currently maintains 72 Kin- 
dustry accounts across the country with three in Texas. 

To date industry has expressed little interest in Day Care however, with Kin- 
dustry there is no need for a company to invest in the overhead, furnishings, the 
support materials, and the construction costs of a child care facility. 

Now business can take advantage of Kinder-Care's time-tested expe tise and expe- 
rience and offer to employees a comprehensive benefit package that includes the 
highest quality, most economical child care available today. Discounts on the cost of 
tuition at Kinder-Care vill be made to employees of participating companies. 

Kindustry works much like any employer group benefit plan because Kinder-Care 
shares ru the ccst of the child care benefit with the company, but it is unique be- 
cause Kmd^r^are offers a direct discount of 10 percent which is matched by the 
company Kindu3try is flexible; it may be handled through payroll deductions or tai- 
lored to fit a company's specific needs. 

As a participating employer giving child care benefits, a company is making a 
public, moral, and philosophical statement showing support of employees and con- 
cern for working families and their children's needs. 

Kinder-Care, believing that quality child care is a good investment in a child's 
future, regardless of race, creed, or economic status, is happy to be involved with 
Neightorhood Centers, Inc. in Houston as a vendor for subsidized child care. 

We hope that Congress will direct its attention to legislation that will provide 
more spendable dollars directly to the parents, rather than spending dollars on 
direct and duplicate child care services. This tvpe of support can be achieved 
through an improved and equitable child care tax credit cr additional incentives to 
businesses to pursue partnerships with the child care community. 

Additionally, we believe that by providing more spendable child care dollars to 
working parents thro'igh an improved child care tax credit, more working parents 
would be able to avail themselves of the licensed child care arrangements of their 
choice An improved financial outlook would enable more parents to purchase qual- 
ity, licensed child care in order to seek employment rather than rely on social serv- 
ice support, and enable those families with low incomes to have the added resources 
to obtain child care and ren. m in the work force. Child care tax credit dollars can 
fuel the market, and the private sector can expand to meet the increased demand 
without direct Federal government involvement in providing child care. 
«u Se ,ect committee focuses on child care, we urge you to recognize that we 
L if i the 881116 goal • • • 10 increase the quality and quantity of affordable, acces- 
sible child care services to America's young working families. To accomplish this 
goal, we must create partnerships between providers and communities and business- 



We alJ recognize the wisdom of our investments in today's children by providing 
them with the opportunity to develop skills and to grow in a healthy, safe environ- 
ment witL adequate supervision and stimulation. This investment will generate pro- 
ductive rontributing adult citizens for tomorrow's society. 
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EMPLOYER SPONSORED CHILD CARE— A BENEFIT FOR FAMILIES AND BUSINESS, TOO 

By 1990, 60 percent of American women will be employed and almost half of the 
American workforce will be female The percentage has risen from only 12 percent 
of mothers with children under 6 working in 1947 to more than 47 percent in 1980. 
Twenty two million children under the age of 13 are in working families and only 
half of these children have identifiable child care arrangements. 

This year the White House Task Force on Private Sector Initiatives has focused 
on employer sponsored child care through a series of meetings held around the 
country, designed to increase the awareness of working families' needs for child 
care. These meetings are hosted by chief executive officers of local companies for 
their colleagues. It is believed these meetings spark interest in the business commu- 
nity for child care alternatives. Employer sponsored child care accounts for less 
than one percent of the market; but, at the same time is the fastest growing type of 
care today. 

According to employers, the major benefits to their business are decreased turnov- 
er and lower absenteeism, enhancement of recruitment, improved productivity, posi- 
tive public relations and company image. Employees report improved morale, re 
duced tardiness, less need for overtime and less need for temporary or substitute 
help as well as scheduling flexibility. Employer sponsored care comes in many 
forms. Some centers are on-site company owned or contract managed. Some centers 
are owned by community groups and supported by business and many are private, 
for-profit centers accepting vouchers or contract payment for care. Companies with 
child care benefits range in size from small, family owned business to large corpora- 
tions. The large companies tend to have centers on-site or near the workplace. 
These companies also tend to have a larger workforce of women . . . often as many 
as 75 percent of their employed. Small companies tend to provide vouchers or direct 
support to local community and neighborhood facilities. Some companies have infor- 
mation and referral programs to help employees find quality licensed care. 

A good example of Kindustry is the participation of Kentucky Fried Chicken em- 
ployees in nine centers in Louisville, Kentucky. The employees have the option to 
select the center of their choice, near home or the workplace. Employers who par- 
ticipate agree that benefit based child care is good business and employees second 
that view because of peace of mind and convenience, not to mention the positive 
aspect of an employer who recognizes and meets a need in a professional manner. 
Hundreds of inquiries come to K»nder-Care headquarters in Montgomery, Alabama 
monthly Awareness of this concept is increasing, and coupled with the tax benefit, 
it is making employer sponsored child care the fastest growing market today! 

The Economic Tax Act of 1982 made child car** a bonafide tax-free benefit for em- 
ployees which means this benefit is tax-free income. Both employers and employees 
can benefit from a variety of deductions and credits available through the federal 
tax struct!! i-e. Several states have passed or are considering child care tax provi- 
sions. The child care tax credit allows working parents to claim up to 30 percent of 
their child care expenses depending on family income; and with few exceptions, the 
cost of child care benefits is a deductible business expense for the employer. It is a 
good business decision ... it is a partnership in which everyone benefits . . . the 
child, the working parent and the employer. It is the brightest benefit on the busi- 
ness horizon. 

In 1981 Kinder-Care Learning Centers began its Kindustry Plan. Over the last 
three years more than 100 employ °rs have participated in this benefit based child 
care plan Now with more than 80j centers in 40 states and Canada, Kinder-Care 
operates centers on-site r or companies such as Campbell Soup in Camden, New 
Jersey, CIGNA in Hartford, Connecticut and Walt Disney World at Lake Buena 
Vista, Florida These centers offer reduced child care to employees and are open to 
the community at large when the employer needs are met. The most common form 
of Kindustry is utilization of neighborhood centers by parents who receive e 10 per- 
cent discount from Kinder-Care and a matching 10 percent or more from their em- 
ployer. The charges -are payroll deductible and the billing is bi-monthly from 
Kinder-Care. The process is so convenient that both payroll and personnel adminis- 
trators are comfortable with the process. The benefit appeals to all types of business 
and health care Small, well managed businesses led by concerned executives have 
sought out Kindustry to assist in recruiting the top notch people and retaining well 
trained employees. Working parents appreciate the acknowledgment that child care 
is a major budget expense for them and once a participant in Kindustry their 
morale, peace of mind and productivity increase. 

Chairman Miller. Ms. Watson? 
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STATEMENT OF JEANNETTE WATSON, GOVERNING BOARD, NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG CHIL- 
DREN 

Ms. Watson. We are delighted to have you in Dallas. I am Jean- 
nette Watson, and I am speaking today as a member uf the govern- 
ing board of the National Association for the Education of Young 
Children; also, as a former director of the Texas Office of Early 
Childhood Development, and almost a quarter of a century of advo- 
cating for young children's programs. I want you to know that we 
are very pleased with the child-care initiative of the Select Com- 
mittee on Children, Youth and Families. It is most welcomed by 
the early childhood profession. 

The committee's interest in innovative initiatives in the field of 
child care is both timely and most appropriate. I want to tell you 
about a major, national effort that has been initiated by NAEYC to 
improve the quality of group programs for young children in this 
country. 

Over 2% years ago, NAEYC began developmental work on its 
most challenging task to date— a long-term, private sector response 
to the problem of promoting good quality group programs for 
young children and of offering both parents' and caregivers a prac- 
tical means for identifying those quality programs. The result of 
this effort is NAEYC's Center Accreditation Project, which I will 
refer to as CAP. 

The CAP will be a national, voluntary accreditation system for 
early childhood centers and schools serving children from birth 
through age 5 and 5 through 8-year-olds before and after school. 

The developmental work that has been done so far is currently 
being field tested in four areas of the country. It is particularly ap- 
propriate that this hearing should be held here in Dallas since 
Dallas is one of the four field test sites for the CAP. 

Why has NAEYC committed to such an effort at this time? The 
increased need for child care in this country is a well-known fact. 
All parents who choose to use child care deserve the assurance that 
their children will receive good care in their absence. 

It is apparent that in response to the tremendous need, group 
care programs for young children will increase in quantity. It is es- 
sential that an increase in quality of programs occurs simulta- 
neously. 

Currently, parents have little assurance that the group program 
they select is safe, healthy, and developmental^ sound. At a time 
when the number of programs is increasing rapidly, there is a di- 
minishing public role in the regulation of child care. 

In response to these needs, NAEYC, as the largest professional 
association of early childhood educators in the country, initiated 
the CAP. It represents an attempt by the early childhood profes- 
sion to exert major leadership in improving the quality of services 
offered by the profession and also to apply the vast knowledge base 
which exists in this field to improvement of professional practice. 

The purpose of the CAP is to improve the quality of group pro- 
grams for all families who choose to use them. This purpose cannot 
be achieved by simply inspecting centers, approving some and fail- 
ing others. 
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NAEYCs approach to accreditation is to involve centers in a sys- 
tematic process of self-evaluation and improvement, provide access 
to information and resources needed for improving programs, and 
facilitate linkages with other programs with similar goals and 
needs. 

NAEYCs approach to accreditation is as inclusive as possible: 
not by degrading standards but by working with centers to make 
program improvements. Although more difficult, I think this ap- 
proach will ultimately be of greater benefit to children and fami- 
lies. 

NAEYCs center accreditation project is designed to meet the 
unique needs of the child care community. It is based on the con- 
cept of collaboration. The participants in the program— directors, 
staff members, parents, and children— work together to assess and 
improve the quality of the program. At the same time, NAEYC 
works with programs to assist them in obtaining the information 
and resources that are necessary for program improvement. 

Early childhood centers and schools will have positive incentives 
for choosing to participate in CAP: access to information and re- 
sources, materials for staff training, professional recognition by col- 
leagues, and the community recognition that comes from achieving 
and maintaining accreditation. Parents and employers who partici- 
pate in the financial support of child care will be able to identify 
accredited centers and to obtain information about the criteria 
used to establish accreditation. 

NAEYCs Center Accreditation Project represents a commitment 
on the part of early childhood professionals to ensuring that good 
quality early childhood programs are provided to all families in 
this country. 

Program personnel who voluntarily choose to participate will 
demonstrate a commitment to their own professional development. 
Parents will benefit from this not only by being able to identify 
good programs for their children but by working with professionals 
to improve the quality of programs in which their children are en- 
rolled. No nationwide system currently exists to assist parents as 
consumers in identifying good quality programs. 

Regarding child care in Texas, which was another point that I 
was asked to speak to, I have just one statement: We don't really 
know the quality of care overall at this particular moment in 
Texas because of the drastic dollar cuts in State staffing and the 
dramatic increase in child caring facilities. 

You heard Jean English speak to the fact that there has been a 
53-percent increase in the number of facilities and yet there has 
been a 43-percent decrease in the number of State staff. 

I think that improvements can be achieved in Texas with an in- 
creased funding for training opportunities for child care providers 
as well as for regulation staff. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Jeannette Watson follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Jeannette Watson, Member of the Governing Board of 
the National Association for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC) 

erriKSm? nrT/ m W"tso n md I am speaking today as a member of the Gov- 
(NAPYn Z Ja? Rational Association for the Education of Young Children 
(NAEYC). In addition to representing the nationa organization I speak to dav as 

den/nTT ^T' ^ ? xa f. 0fflce of ^ ChildhoodTvelopm^nl p^K 
dent of Austin Association for the education of Young Children, and Boaro "member 
of the Texas Association for the Education of Young : Children HlsoTrved fo^ 17 

y T^W th r e n direCt ° r and teacher of the Child Develo|menS4r IT iSSS 

u many y, ear8 , of experience as an advocate for good quality children's 

uref Youtf T 'ri 1 " 6 Chi i d "f* init L ati \ e 0f the ^ Commit^ on Chil- 
twJiSS ' • ? Famll ' es 18 most welcome by the early childhood profession. The 

srssss ssssa this ^ important ^ of famiiy 11 ™ n 
t^^ 

tnf, by NAEYC to improve the quality oKp fCalnf ^ 
NAEYC C0Unt17 ' But bef0re 1 d0 ' 1 want to te "y° u b^yTbou? 

The National Association for the Education of Young Children is the largest oro- 
£ o n f a ov^M0° n Tt fOr childhood educators infhe country wft h aT^ 
"StkT Sw 1 " ^ arC P 1- ?! 68810 ? 818 who serve children in a variety of 
teachers, child care providers, directors of children's programs, teach- 
Lf^ J u re8 f arch . era - counselors, and others-an immensely mvei^groupTf in- 
dividuals who share in common their interest and concern for young cSdren A 
Tn^T 8t - 6 ^ 0/ NAEYC's structure is the individual membl% g partiSon 

toSLdffimVwrh!; ^ d ., 8tat K e - A Kf lliate Gr ? ups - Since the Aviation 
if FrJvT }■„ ' N AE J C has built a highly respective reputation for the provision 

sfoSprartk* educatl0nal services ******* to stimulate imprevemente m pS 

rWM?!*™ f n t" n »: h f u y ears a« 0 ' NAEYC began developmental work on its most 
= h n a " en ^ n £. task £ date-a long-term, private-sector response to the problem orp?o- 
£S "fJS^ qU8hty ^° U P P^ 8 " 18 for young childrerand offering both parlnte 
2m^AEYC.^^A me 2S^ identifying good programs. The* resultTtn" 
enort ip NAfcYC s Center Accreditation Project or CAP as it has come to be called 

for eSrfv ^ Pr T 1 u™", a nationa1 ' volunta ^ accreditation $K 
!mj T « childhood centers and schools serving children from birth through age five 
that tt £L I ei « ht y ears cld before and after school. The developmfntaf wo rk 
It t n^f^i" i 83 far 18 curren tly being field tested in four areas of thewuntry 
It is particularly approponate that this hearing should be held here in SSSi sini 
Dallas is one of the four field test sites for the Project. I am sharinl my Urn? K 
^^rffi^nd 0 - thC W -^icipating int n h?ffiZt^o 

aKnce tLt NAEYr^^ 1 ^^ 1 £ 1 ^ w . a , nt to knowledge the financial 
K whJh »in NA Xu MS 8 c.{£ eived from the Meadows Foundation located in 

fiefcmfof1a^ NAEYC 8 ^ fUndS haVC been in "W* of the 
forbid ™ r * A nT£ comm | tted . to such an effort at this time? The increased need 
rfrLr ,tes thlS c ° Un ^ 18 a well-known fact. Over 50% of women with cHi- 

Many of thl a ^3.i n t U?? k f °r the number 18 ^P^ to increase. 
Many oi these are single parents for whom access to child care is essential Even in 
families where one parent devotes full-time to childrearingXreTS^ need 
usine^M Z^ 8 yPP lem ?ntery child care at times. Regardless of theSn for 

McSffir" deserve the aMurance that their chiidren ^ 

It is apparent that in response to the tremend,— 3 need, group care programs for 
young children, including programs for the very > .ngest age £££ ^SfinZale 
in quantity. It w essential that a concomitant increase in qu^Wpwuif SSS 
as well. Quality early childhood programs are an investment for future^en7ratfon7 
L U f ( . C S^ n K t ' y T* have little assurance that the group TpregVam llfej - selecfis 
safe healthy, and uevelopmentally appropriate for their cnifdren 7t Ttime ^hen 
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ices that are offered by members of the profession. The CAP is an attempt by the 
Early Childhood profession itself to apply its knowledge base to improvement of the 
professional practices in the field. Participation in the Project by programs will be 
voluntary. The decision to participate will reflect commitment on the part of indi- 
vidual professionals to self-evaluation and self-improvement. 

The purpose of the Center Accreditation Project is to improve the quality of group 
programs that are available to families who choose to use them. Certainly it would 
be relatively easy merely to accredit the centers that are already in compliance 
with criteria of quality. However, this would exclude numerous programs, including 
many that o*Ter generally sound programs but possess some specific weaknesses. 
NAEYC's approach to accreditation is to be as inclusive as possible — not by degrad- 
ing standards but by working with ce. ters to make program improvements. Al- 
though more difficult, this approach will ultimately be of greater benefit to children 
and families. 

I would like to take the remainder of my time to briefly describe the work that 
has been done on the CAP and the plans for the future. The first task was to define 
what the early childhood profession considers to be a good quality program and to 
establish the Criteria that would be used to evaluate program quality. Over the last 
20 years, there has been a proliferation of research and theory building in the area 
of Child Development. We now have considerable knowledge regarding the develop- 
mental needs of children and ways of implementing good quality programs. The Cri- 
teria which NAEYC has developed are founded in that knowledge base. Drafts of 
Criteria have been reviewed by several hundred Early Childhood professionals and 
published in NAEYC's journal, Young Children, for review by the entire member- 
ship. 

NAEYC defines a good quality early childhood program as one which meets the 
needs of and promotes the physical, social, emotional and cognitive development of 
the children and adults who are involved. NAEYC's Criteria address all aspects of 
an early childhood program: the phv^ical environment, health and safety, nutrition 
and food service, administration, 8Uff qualifications and development, staff-parent 
interaction, staff-child interaction, child-child interaction, curriculum, and evalua- 
tion. 

One of the most consistent findings of research over the last several years has 
been that systematic planning and evaluation of programming is related to im- 
proved practice. The CAP is based on the concept that ir individuals become actively 
involved in a process of self-study and evaluation, real and lasting improvement will 
result. The most important aspect of the CAP is the in-depth, internal program eval- 
uation or self-study which each participating program goes through. 

The self-study is designed to involve all the participants in an early childhood pro- 
gram. The parents have an opportunity to respond to questionnaires evaluating the 
as,^ects of the program which they are most familiar with, such as the effectiveness 
of the communication between caregivers and families. The classroom teachers and 
directors must actually observe and rate the quality of the interactions between 
staff and children. 

T.ie results of the self-study are verified by on-site visitors who are called valida- 
tors. The role of the validator is not identical to that of an evaluator. The validaior 
is there to ensure that the written description of the program is a true and accurate 
reflection of the day-to-day operations. The validator works with the director to 
make sure that nothing has been omitted from the report. 

Finally, the accreditation decision is made by a three-person team of early child- 
hood professionals who apply their professional judgment in making decisions 
within the limits of NAEYC s Criteria for High Quality Earlv Childhood Programs. 
This decision-making process considers the total context in which the program is op- 
erating. Such a system is objective and yet considers the diversity that exists in the 
field of earlv childhood education. 

Early childhood centers and schools will have positive incentives for choosing to 
participate in CAP: access to information end resources, materials for staff training, 
professional recognition by colleagues, and the community recognition that comes 
from achieving and maintaining accreditation. Parents and employers who partici- 
pate in the financial support of child care will be able to identify accredited centers 
and to obtain information about tb° criteria used to establish accreditation. 

NAEYC's Center Accreditation Project respresents a commitment on the part of 
early childhood professionals to ensuring that good quality early childhood pro- 
grams are proviaed for all families in this country. Program personnel who volun- 
tarily choose to participate will demonstrate a commitment to their own profession- 
al development. Parents will benefit not only by being able to identify good pro- 
grams for their children, but also by working with the professionals to improve the 
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quality a *he programs in which their children are enrolled. No nationwide system 
currently exists to assist parents as consumers in identifying good quality programs. 
The goal of the Center Accreditation Project is not only to fill that void but provide 
a system for parents and professionals to work together to enhance the quality of 
life for all our children. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Meyer? 

STATEMENT OF DOUG MEYER AND DAVID CONNELL 
Mr. Meyer. My name is Doug Meyer. I am the director of Chil- 
dren s Ministries at First United Methodist Church in Dallas. Join- 
ing me is Dave Connell, the Director of our Developmental Learn- 
ing Center. 

I am appreciative of your sensitivity to include input from the 
religious community as you explore approaches to child care. 

The First United Methodist Developmental Learning Center is 
an outreach mHHry of the First United Methodist Church of 
Dallas to the dov community. It provides a warm and loving 

environment baseu a individualized and developmental needs for 
children from infancy to age seven. The Developmental Learning 
Center accepts children regardless of religious affiliation, race, or 
socioeconomic group. 

The Center was conceptualized by a committee made up of 
church members and professional staff in the fall of 1979. The 
group studied the need for a downtown day care program as well 
as the ability of First United Methodist Church to meet that need 
with limited finances and space. 

In June 1980, the commiitee determined that there was a need 
ai v5 u hat ^ lTst United Methodist could provide space for a program 
which could support itself with only minimal dependence upon the 
church. Mr. Da/e Connell, the present director, was hired and in 
the fall of 1980, the center was opened. It received startup funds 
from local businessmen as well as excellent media and public rela- 
tions coverage. 

The Developmental Learning Center provides daily care for chil- 
dren 3 months to 7 years of ag©. The center is open from 7:30 a.m. 
to 5:45 p.m. Monday through Friday. The teacher-to-child ratio is 
much better than those required by Texas Minimum Standards. 
Staff members are degreed and/or well trained. They provide an 
enriched learning environment which is enhanced by a caring atti- 
tude toward children. 

The program is designed to enhance each child's understanding 
of self-worth through providing many opportunities for personal, 
social, and cognitive development 

Parents are encouraged to visit and participate in many facets of 
the program including parent/life education, field trips, parent 
committees, parent-teacher meetings, and other opportunities for 
involvement. 

One indicator of the need for child care in Dallas is the fact that 
our waiting list contains well over 300 childr-n, two-thirds of whom 
are under 3 years of age. Furthermore, only 1 persor .n 10 who 
contacts us actually goes to the trouble to get on our waiting list. 
We require that a parent come in, look ove r the center assessment 
forms, visit with supervisory personnel, observe in the classrooms, 
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and fill out an information sheet to get on a waiting li3t that may 
take 6 months to 3 years before an opening is available. 

The need for quality child care seems to be apparent in the light 
of the often spoken cliche that children are our Nation's greatest 
natural resource. The increase of single parents and dual-working 
parents means, as this committee will hear over and over again, 
that more and more of our natural resources will be cared for in a 
les3 than quality child-care setting. 

Ensuring that children will not be harmed psychologically, emo- 
tionally, or intellectually means that the environment in which 
they are kept needs to be responsive to their developmental needs. 

Quality day care means: 

First, that the physical environment is competently regulated, 
safe, stimulating, appropriately spacious, appropriately equipped, 
and designed for use by children. 

Second, that the numbers of children in the classrooms or setting 
are low enough that children can have a relationship with an adult 
without excessive competition or *igressiveness. 

Third, that the staff persons are stable, well paid, well trained, 
caring professionals, as well as pnysicially and psychologically 
healthy individuals. 

Fourth, that the parents are involved and have access to their 
children. 

Fifth, that parents are incorporated in the educational process. 

Sixth, that the children's day is paced, organized appropriately, 
and rich with many jjositive learning experiences. 

Quality child care is costly. It is economically impossible to have 
this kind of quality without either charging parents high fees, or 
receiving some kind of subsidy from an outside source — fund rais- 
ing, United Way, Federal and/or State funding, business, or reli- 
gious organizations. 

Unfortunately, for a quality center to be profitable, the cost for 
care increases dramatically. This is a major handicap for the child 
care industry. Something must be done to ensure that all of our 
children have access to this kind of quality care setting. 

Our waiting list and the similar waiting lists of other centers in 
the downtown area indicate a strong need for quality care. Howev- 
er, the cost and the lack of quality care facilities leave the majV rity 
of families no choice but to select a lesser quality setting. 

Possible solutions to this problem include the involvement of reli- 
gious organizations, churches, nonprofit charity organizations, and 
the business sector in starting and subsidizing quality child-care 
programs. This is what is happening now and to date it has not 
been effective in meeting the need. 

Another alternative we would Hke the select committee to con- 
sider would be a jo give businesses and commercial, day-care indus- 
try tax relief fcr setting up programs which meet national accredi- 
tation and standards similar to those found in the Nat'onal Asso- 
ciation for the Education of Young Children's Center Accreditation 
Program. 

Variations of this alternative would be, one, tax relief for busi- 
nesses which subsidize employees' day-care costs when employees 
h?ve ther children in programs which meet national accreditation, 
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or, two, tax credits directly to the consumer who uses quality child 
care. 

Such pvogi ims would have at least thr^ benefits. (1) They would 
help to defray the high cost to the consumer of quality child care, 
W) chey would encourage— by making cost effective- .he growth of 
a quality child-care industry, and (3) they would educate business, 
communities, and parents as to what quality care for children is 
and its value to the long-term health of our Nation. 

This is certainly not going to solve all the problems facing par- 
ents and children today but something must be done to define and 
encourage the growth of quality child-care facilities. The cost to 
give children a good emotional, psychological, and physical start on 
life is and will be much less than the cost of institutionalized, 
criminal, sociopathic, and alienated individuals that our present 
system is producing. 

It is absolutely imperative that all responsible adults work to 
lind ways to ensure that our future resources are nurtured and 
protected. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 
[Prepared statement of Doug Meyer follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Doug Meyer, Director of Children's Ministries, First 
United Methodist Church, Dallas, Tex., and Dave Connell, Director, First 
United Methodist Developmental Learning Center, Dallas, Tex. 

The First United Methodist Developmental Learning Center is an Outreach Min- 
Btry of the First United Methodist Church of Dallas totto&X^^ri*Tt 
a r Wan ?-f J nd lo Y. mg environment based on individualized and developmen- 
rw~ ? r ta ch {?$F n fr ° m '"fc^yto age seven. The Developmental Learning 
group chlldren regardless of religious affiliation, race, or socio-economic 

The Center was conceptualized by a committee ma^i up of church members and 
Professional staff in the Fall of 1979. The group stuuied the need for a Downtown 
fw C iL pr ° CT T ? 88 the ability of Firet United Methodist Church to meet 
w ^ WU " hmlted , financ es and space. In June 1980 the committee determined 
that there was a need and that First United Methodist could provide space for a 
program which could support itself with only minimal dependence upon the church. 

fT S? nncl! : the present Director was hired and in the Fall of 1980 the Center 
was open It received "startup" funds from local businessmen as well as excellent 
meaia and Public relations coverage. 

™I h tL I ? 5Vel0pmental Lear"' 11 ? Center provides daily care for children three 
r„"^ v ^ re °L age - ^e ^nter is open from 7:30 a.m. to 5:45 p.m., 

oui rm? hv ro F " dl ?y- The teacher to child ratio is much better than those » 
SL T>,Iv X M ,' mmUm Standards. Staff members are degreed and/or well 
™rin^f^i/l^!i an u-2f nch ^l ,earnil,g environment which is enhanced by a 
a „ n l att t . uJe ^ward children. The program is designed to enhance each child's 
" * n , dl "6 °5 selfworth through providing many opportunities for pewonal, 
sotial, and cognitive development Parents are encouraged to visit and participate in 
SSLfSSUJ?" Program including parent/life education, field trips, parent con. 
mittees, parent-teacher meetings, and other opportunities for involvement. 

One indicator of the need for child care in Dallas is the fact that our waiting list 
contains well 0 ver 300 children, % of whom are under three years of age Further- 

wfinTv, f^° n ' n l ° W u h ° COntactS us actuallv 8°** to the trouble to get on our 
waiting list. (We require that a parent come in, look over the center assessment 
with supervisory personnel, observe in the classrooms, and fill out an 
mformation sheet to gtt on a waiting list that may take six months to three years 
before an opening is available. j<=<»«° 

s Jk e e n n ,^i^w a K-u Child ca " e 6eems J° 1)6 apparent in the light of the often 
spoken clnche that children are our nation's greatest natural resource. The increase 
or single parents and dual-working parents means, as this committee wiil hear over 
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and over again, that more and more of our "natural resources" will be cared for in 
a less than quality child care setting. 

Insuring that children will not be harmed psychologically, emotionally, or intel- 
lectually means that the environment in which they are kept needs to be responsive 
to their developmental needs. Quality day care means: 

1. That the physical environment is competently regulated, safe, stimulating, ap- 
propriately spacious, appropriately equipped, and designed for use by children. 

2. That the numbers of children in the classrooms or setting are low enouph that 
children can have a relationship with an adult without excessive competition or 
agressiveness. 

3. That the staff persons are stable, well paid, wel. 1 trained, caring, professionals, 
as well as physically and psychologically healthy undividuals. 

4. That parents are involved and have access to their children. 

5. That parents are incorporated in the educational process. 

6. That the children's day is paced, organized appropriately, and rich with many 
positive learning experiences. 

Quality child care is costly. It is economically impossible to have this kind of qual- 
ity witnout either charging parents high fees or receiving some kind of subsidy from 
an outside source (fund-raising, United Way, Federal and /or State funding, busi- 
ness, or religious organizations.) Unfortunately for a quality center to be profitable 
the cost for care increases dramatically. This is a major handicap for the child care 
industry. Something must be done to insure that all of our children have access to 
this kind of quality care setting. Our waiting list and the similar waiting lists of 
other centers in the downtown L;ea indicate a strong need for quality care. Howev- 
er, th^ cost and the lack of quality care facilities leave the majority of families no 
choice but to select a lesser quality setting. Possible solutions to this problem in- 
clude the involvement of religous organizations, churches, non-profit charity organi- 
zations, and the business sector in starting and subsidizing quality child care pro- 
grams. This is what is happening now and to date it has not been effective in meet- 
ing the need. 

Another alternative we would like the Select Committee to consider would be to 
give business and commercial day care industry tax relief for setting up programs 
which meet National accreditation and standards similar to thoae found in the Na- 
tional Association for the Education of Young Children's Center Accreditation Pro- 
gram. Variations of this alternative would be 1) tax relief for businesses which sub- 
sidize employees day care costs when employees have their children in programs 
which meet National accreditation, or 2) tax credits directly to the consumer who 
uses quality child care. 

Such programs would have at least three benefits: 

1. They would help to defray the high cost to the consumer of quality child care. 

2. They would encourage (by making cost effective) the growth of a quality child 
care industry. 

3. The would educate Business, Communities, and Parents as to what quality care 
for children is and its value to the long term health of our nation. 

This is certainly not going to solve all the problems facing parents and children 
today but something must be done to define and encourage the growth of quality 
child tare facilities. The cost to give children a good emotional, psychological, and 
physical start on li' is and will be much less than the cost of institutionalized, 
criminal, socio-pathic, and alienated individuals that our present system is produc- 
ing. It is absolutely imperative that all responsible adults work to find ways to 
insure that our future resources are nurtured and protected. 

Chairman Miller. In order to get on your waiting list, persons 
have to fill out a form. What has that told you about the make-up, 
the profile of that waiting list? Who are these parents? 

Mr. Meyer. Mr. Connell can answer that. He is the Director of 
the Center. 

Mr. Connell. By and large, our center being in the downtown 
community, we meet middle to upper-middle-income families' needs. 

Chairman Miller. These people that come into the down- 
town area to work? 

Mr. Connell. Yes. I guess in about 95 percent of the cases, the 
family has two working parents. 
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Chairman Miller. You have a waiting list of how many' 
Mr. Connell. I stopped counting at 300. 

Chairman Miller. So, there are 300 people, but that does not 
necessarily mean that these 300 people don't have other care ar- 
rangements, that they would prefer to be in your program if the 
slot were available? 6 1 me 

Mr. Connell. I did contact several of the day care centers in the 
downtown area, and all of them have similar waiting lists 

Chairman Milled. They are not the same 300 people? 

Mr. Connell. It is possible. 

Chairman Miller. What do ,ve know about availability' 
There is some suggestion that the unlicensed, so-called under- 
ground home, if you will, is meeting some of the demand, as n 
casual cLua care with a relative one day and somebody else the 
next day. 

These are rather extensive numbers of people that you have li- 
Ce {^ » re & lstered - W^at can you tell us about that? 

Ms. English. We really know nothing about underground care. 
We hear often that there is probably a great deal of illegal child 
care being provided. 6 

Relative care is not illegal in Texas, i am not talking about that 
kind of care _,ut it is required that anyone who is caring for even 

reflated 18 t0 them M 3 regular basis ' must 

National estimates are that, I believe, only 20 percent of care is 
regulated. JVe believe that probably a higher percentage than that 
is regulated in Texas, perhaps, because registration is less threat- 
ening than licensing. 

Prior to the passage of the current Child Care Licensing Act, 
these facilities were required to be licensed. In 1975, just before the 
enactment of the law, there were fewer than 2,000 facilities which 
care for fewer than six children in the provider's home. 

Currently, there are 17,851 registered family homes. These are 
faculties that care for no more than six children on an all-day 
basis, plus up to a total of 12, including the care giver's own chil- 
dren and siblings of that first six children in care 
Chairman Miller. Congress has heard about the growth 
Ms. English There has been a fabulous growth and we believe 
that much of the reason probably has to do with the fact that it is 
less threatening to be registered than licensed. However, the trade- 
off then is that we do not visit in the registered family home, 
except in the instance of a complaint. 

Chairman Miller So, when you talk about 450,000 licensed ca- 
pacity, that is excluding whom? 

TWP E . G « LI |« H n ,? hat i S , e5 #H din g the registered family home. 
Ihere are 6,580 licensed facilities, plus another 353 agency family 
day homes Those are under a child-facing agency, so that they 
are inspected not by our Department, but by an agency which we 
have licensed. 

Chairman Miller. And you have some 17,000 family day care 
homes that are registered? 
Ms. English. That is correct. 

Chairman Miller. What happens when you register? 
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Ms. English. They fill out an application or a request to register 
which attests that they will be meeting the standards. We do have 
a set of minimum standards for registered family homes. 

They state that they will b<i meeting those standards and one of 
those standards is that they must give parents a copy of the Par- 
ents' Guide. Then the parent, hopefully, has the opportunity to 
make some determination themselves as to whether the facility 
continues to meet those standards. 

Chairman Miller. Do you run a background check on these 
people with law enforcement officials? 

Ms. Englisk. Not with law enforcement at this time. We check 
to see whether there is a record in our files of abuse or neglect. We 
will be asking the legislature for authorization to do criminal back- 
ground checks on those individuals. 

Chairman Miller. So you are taking this pretty much at face 
value? 

Ms. English. That is right. There are many recommendations 
that we certainly should be visiting every facility, including the 
registered family homes on a regular basis. It costs money. 

Chairman Miller. Sure. 

Ms. English. We are going to be asking the legislature in its 
next session to fund us to at least be able to make an initial visit to 
every family home that we register. We are not even asking at this 
time to be able to make regular visits. 

It just seems that that would not be a possibility. But — our com- 
missioner made the statement to a legisl .tive committee recently, 
if they expect regulation, if the legislature and the people of Texas 
want regulation, it must be paid for, so there must be a decision 
made as to whether these homes should be visited regularly or 
whether registration with perhaps a single visit, and then visits for 
investigation of complaints is what is desired. 

Chairman Miller. So, in your opinion, just commenting on 
Texas, am I correct that you haven't quite reached the point in reg- 
ulation or registering where you would like to be in terms of assur- 
ances about quality of home and provider? 

You think you need additional capacity for inspection? 

Ms. English. We certainly would like to have more ability to do 
inspection. However, we recognize that licensure or registration is 
no gua r antee, that it is risk reduction. 

We believe that by having minimum standards, by informing the * 
public about child care, and about licensure and registration, and 
by making some regular visits, that this does reduce the risk to 
children in out-of-home care. 

Chairmrn Miller. You would use interchangeably minimum 
standards and adequate standards in this case, and you believe 
that when devised, they are adequate to meet the concerns the par- 
ents would have? 

Ms. English. I would not say that. We really believe that they 
are minimum standards, the lowest level of care, the floor that the 
people of Texas have agreed upon as what they will accept for chil- 
dren i i out-of-home care. 

Other people, each parent makes their own choice as to what 
they believe is adequate to meet the needs of their family and the 
level which they arc * to obtain that care. 
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Chairman Miller. Mr. Bliley? 

Mr. Bliley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. English, last year, you said 146 licenses and registrations 
were revoked or denied? 
Ms. English. Yes. 

Mr. Bliley. And five licenses suspended. Could you tell us what 
the most important reasons for these denials, revocations and sus- 
pensions were? 

Ms. English. I would say there are several. Either a pattern of 
noncompliance, that is not necessarily a single situation, but a fa- 
cility has simply shown that it is not able or willing to meet stand- 
ards on a regular basis. Licensing staff investigate or inspect a fa- 
cility and find noncompliances. The facility may correct those non- 
compliances, but the next time the inspector is out, more noncom- 
pliances, different ones or a repetition such that over a period of 
time, it is determined that the facility is not able or willing to meet 
standards. In that case, the license would be revoked. 

Other times, it is a situation of a single incident. A child is 
abused, and it is determined that the facility director or staff has 
abused a child or another situation that might be called an acci- 
dent, except it is determined to have resulted from neglect in that 
a child is injured in a facility when facility starf should have been 
able to prevent the accident. 

Sometimes, the statement is made, "Well, a child is injured at 
home," but there is a higher level of expectation by the public for 
what should occur in a facility that has put itself out as providing 
care for children. So, sometimes it is a matter of a single incidert 
of this sort that causes a facility to have its license revoked. 

Mr. Bliley. Thank you. 

Are churches required to be licensed? 

Ms. English. Church child care facilities are licensed, yes. 

Mr. Bliley. I was wondering, would you provide us with a copy 
of the Guide for Family Care Givers? 

Ms. English. Yes, I will be happy to. 

[The information follows:] 
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Texas Department Form 291 6 

of Human Resources December 1 982 

PARENTS* GUIDE TO REGISTERED FAMILY HOMES 



TO BE FILLED IN BY LOCAL LICENSING STAFF 
N me of Licensing Staff, Office Address, and TOephone Number 



PART I. INFORMATION FOR PARENTS 



The Human Resources Code, Chapter 42, 
requires family day care homes to register 
with the Texas Department of Human 
Resources. 

When a home is registered with the 
department, the caregiver states in writing 
that the home meets the minimum 
standards. The department does not 
routinely inspect a home before or after it is 
registered. 

Complaints about a registered family home 
are investigated. If you have a complaint or 
question about a registered family home, 
please contact the local licensing office of 
the department. The address and telephone 
number of the office are listed above. 

The registered family home caregiver is 
required to give parents a copy of this form 
which includes the Minimum Standards for 
Registered Family Homes so that parents 
can check to oee if the standards are being 
met. To protect the health, satety, ana 
well-being of their children, parents should 
determine that each standard is met. 

Appendix I of the attachment contains fire 
prevention, sanitation, and safety 
requirements The home must meet each of 
these requirements. 

The registered, family home must comply 
with laws, rules, arid regulations regarding 
immunizations. Appendix II of the 
attachment shows w W immunizations are 
required. ' 



The minimum standards prohibit persons 
who have been convicted within the past 10 
years of ce. >ain kinds of offenses from 
having contact with children in care unless 
proof of rehabilitation is established. 
Appendix III of the attachment is a list of 
these offenses. 

The registered family home caregiver is 
required to have an immunization record for 
each child, an emergency medical care form, 
and, if recommended for your area by the 
Texas Department of Health, a record of 
tuberculosis examination. In addition, the 
caregiver must have written permission 
from parents to give a child medication, to 
take a child on trips or activities away from 
the registered family home, and to allow 
anyone other than a parent to take a child 
away from the registered family home. 
Please cooperate with the caregiver and 
make sure these records are at the 
registered family home. 

The registered family home caregiver is not 
permitted to spank children under 5 years 
old. Children 5 years old or older may be 
spanked only if the caregiver has written 
permission from parents. 

If your child is handicapped in any way, 
consult your physician before placing the 
child in a registered family home. The 
registered family home caregiver must have 
written approval from a qualified 
professional before caring for a child with 
special needs. 
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These are minimum requirements which all 
registered family homes must meet. When 
choosing a registered family home for your 
child, you will want to look carefully at 
things that may be particularly important 
to you, vour family, and your child. Part II 
of this form has some examples of what to 
look for in a registered family hom^. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT 
CHILD CARE, PLEASE CONTACT THE 
LOCAL LICENSING OFFICE OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF HUM AN RESOURCES. 

RART II: EXAMPLES OF WHATTO LOOK 
FOR IN A REGISTERED FAMILY HOME 

Visit a registered family home at least once 
before putting your child in care there. Go 
when children are in care so that you can see 
how the caregiver treats children, what 
kinds of activities are available, and how 
problems are handled. Then try to spend 
some time alone with the caregiver, after 
hours or while children are napping, to 
discuss such things as discipline, toilet 
training, and your child's individual needs. 

Look for a caregiver who: 

Is friendly, courteous, and thoughtful; a 
person who is interested in each child as an 
individual, and who is willing to discuss 
with you all aspects of your child's care. 

Is willing for you to visit in the home at any 
time and look at all rooms used for child 
care. 

Listens to your ideas about your child's 
physical, mental, and emotional health and 
well»being. 

Can guide and control children without 
physically punishing them or treating them 
roughly. 

Is warm, affectionate, accepting, and 
supportive of children. 

Is aware of what children are doing at all 
times and who has time for all the children. 
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Look for a home that: 

Has adequate indoor and outdoor play 
areas for the children. 

Is clean, orderly, cheerful, and pleasant. Be 
careful if the home is too neat; there may be 
more attention paid to housework and 
cleanliness than to the children's needs. 

Has an adequate number of clean and 
working coilets and washbasins. 

Has attractive and sturdy equipment for 
different kinds of activities indoors and 
outdoors. Look for items such as climbing 
equipment, books, art materials, blocks, 
play housekeeping equipment, model cars, 
puzzles, and games. See if equipment and 
toys are used, not just displayed. 

Serves ratritious, appetizing meals and 
snacks 

Look carefully at homes or apartments that 
have a pool or are near rivers, lakes, creeks, 
ponds, or other bodies of water. The safety 
requirements in Appendix I of the 
attachment state: "...children must be 
protected from unsupervised access to 
water." It is best if there is a fence around 
the pool or separating outdoor play areas 
from the pool or other bodies of water. 
Fences should be at least six feet high and 
gates should be locked. The pool's 
machinery room should be locked or the 
pump made inaccessible tc children. 

If a pool or other body of water used by the 
children is two feet deep or deeper, a 
certified lifeguard, besides the caregiver, 
should be on duty. If a splashing or wading 
pool less than two feet deep is used, be sure 
the caregiver is knowledgeable about water 
safety. 

If you see a situation that you think is 
dangerous, please report it immediately to 
licensing staff. 
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MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR REGISTERED FAMILY HOMES 



1000 THE CHILDREN IN CARE 

1100 Th« Number of CtWdr»n In C*r» 

The maximum number ol children thai a c«*.*.giver mdy 
c die lex m a icgistci cd I drrnly hornets del ef mined by 1 the 
legaldclinitionolatcgisiercd family home, and 2 (hedges 
ol the chitdrcn m care 

1 Legal Basis 

To be legistcrcd, a caregiver s home must meet the 
definition c ( a icgisieied family home m the Human 
Resources Code. Chapter 42. Section 42 002(9)' 

"Regtsteied family home means a facility that regularly 
provides care m the ca'etaker 's own residence lor not more 
than $ix children under 14 years of age, excluding the 
caretaker** own children, and that provides care alter 
school hours for not more than six additional elementary 
school siblings of the other children g,ven care but the total 
number of children, including the caretaker's own docs not 
••x^eed 1 2 at any given time ' 

2 Ages ot Children in Care 

If ther* ar« mor« than tit ch9dr*n in tho horn*, the 
chiidrtn in •xctit of ti* mutt b« either the ceffrgiv**'* own. 
ct school an* brothers and »!*t»r» of other children in car* 

In determining how many children, according to age, 
can Le m the home at one time, all chacren are counted 
including the caregiver's own The number of children mat 
may be cared for at one time is shown on the chart on the 
following page The maximum number of children allowed 
is 1 2 or fewer, depending on the ages ol the children 



As shown m the cnart, there can be up to (our infants m 
care There must never be more than four infants «" care 
There must not be more than six children between birth and 
4 years old in the home Thenumber of children between 18 
months and A years is reduced by the number of infants m 
care for example, if there are two infants m care <n the 
home. i*>crc can be up to four children from 18 months 
through 4 years of age m care 

for <~.rh pair of numbers under "Preschoolers" thereis 
a corresponding number on the sar ie line under "School 
Age Children " This is the maximum number ol children 
fiom the age ol 5 through 13 who can bo »n care m the home 
at the same time as the ' Preschoolers ' 
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Limrtt on Humbert of ChikV«n in Cf by Ag« 



All children m the home including the 
cafcgivcf s own children must be cojnied 



Preschoolers School Age Children Maximum ABowed 

(See Item 5400) 

Always 10 la' Six or lewer 



Infants 



7 mos 


18 mos 4 yrs 


5 13 yrs 




0 


s 


6 


12 


0 


5 


7 


12 


0 


4 


8 


12 


0 


3 


9 


12 


0 


2 


10 


12 


0 


1 


11 


12 


0 


0 


1? 


12 




b 


4 


10 




4 


5 


10 




3 


6 


10 




2 


7 


10 




1 


8 


10 




0 


9 


10 


2 


4 


2 


8 


2 


3 


3 


8 


2 


2 


4 


8 


2 


1 


5 


8 


2 


0 


6 


8 


3 


3 


1 


7 


3 


2 


2 


7 


3 


i 


3 


7 


3 


0 


4 


7 


4 


2 


0 


6 


4 


1 


1 


6 


4 


0 


2 


6 



There must, noi be mote Lh.tdien in ihe home at the same time than is s 'Own m one of the linos across tn the chart 
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1200 UngtfiovL^r* 

A ch4d must not be m register ed famrfy home care lex 
more than 24 consecui've hours 

1300 TttlngChMrenforCar* 

1 Parents' Guide - When accepting a chikl lex care, 
the caregiver must give parents a copy of the Texas 
Department ol Human Resources parents' guide to 
register ed famrfy homes 

2 Emergency Medical Care form - Before 
accepting a chrfd lex care, the caregiver must have parents 
complctearvJ sign an emergency medical care'ormlor the* 
children Thtscaregrvcfmustkeeptheformintheregistered 
famrfy home 

3 Racial Discrimination - The caregiver must not 
refuse care toa child because of race 

1400 CMdrtn's Hearth Records 

1 Immunizations 

The caregiver must comply with laws, rules, and 
regulations regarding immunization of children The 
caregiver must keep current immunization records at the 
registered lamily home lor each child, including the 
caregiver's own children if they are living m the family home 
for each child's record the caregiver must include (he 
child's txfthdate. the type of immunization, the number of 
doses, and the da to of each immunization A machine or 
handwritten copy of the record is acceptable When the 
caregiver copies the record by hand, the caregiver must also 
s>gn the record The record may be any of the lotlow>ng 

a A dated statement, signed or stamped by a 
physician or health clinic, that the child has been immunized 
agamst diphtheria, tetanus, pertussis, polio, measles, 
mumps, and rubella and showing the type of vaccine, the 
number of doses and the dates the immunizations were 
given 



b A dated statement sig ied or stamped < . 
phys*cian or health clmic. stating (hit immunization ag* 
at least one ol the diseases men toned has begun, anu tfv 
all immunizations wdl be completed as soon as possible A 
current updated immunization record must be m the home 

c A statement signed by a licensed physician 
that the immunizations would harm the heahh and 
wefl being ol (he chJd or a member ol the child's family or 
household 

d An affidavit (a notarized statement) signed by 
the child's parent that immunization is agamst the famrfy's 
religion 

e A statement signed and dated by the parent is 
acceptable lor children enrolled m school The statement 
must say that the child's immunizations are current and that 
the record is at the school The name ol the school must be 
included 

2 TB Examination 

a When accepting a chid tor care, the caregiver 
must get a record Irom the parents that the chrfd has had a 
tuberculosis examination, il this is recommended by the 
Texas Department of Health for the area m which the 
registered lamrfy home is located 

b The caregiver must get the reords ol (he 
examinations d the Texas Department ol Health 
recomm-ods further tuberculosis examinations 

c The caregiver must keep the records in the 
registered lamily home 

d The caregiver's own children under 14 years 
ol age must meet the same requirement and their records 
must be on file m the registered lamily home 
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2000 Trlfc CAREGIVER AHD FAMILY 



2200 fWu «i th« Hoo>» 



2100 C*f*grv«f Qu«Jif4cat?cns 

1 The caregiver musi be as least 18 years old and 
dWc to Care lor ChJdrcn 

2 A person 14 Ihrough J 7 years OkJ may help I he 
Lattgivci hut must never be tell atone with the children 

3 A person convicted with»n the preceding 10 years 
of any ol the Itftowtng offenses cannot serve as a caregiver 
or be present m the registered fam4y l>ome when children 
die -n care unless the Director ol L*censmg has ruled that 
the p. i son has established that he is rehab^taicd 

a A felony or misdemeanor classified as an 
olitnse agamsi the person or the lamily 

b A ictony ur misdemeanor classified as publx. 
irxJecenCy 

c A Iclony violation ol any statute intended to 
<.or\ti^i ihc possession o* distribution of any ^bstancc 
ii. Eluded as a ton i rolled subst mce m the Texas Controlled 
Substances Act 

4 A person present in a registered family home who 
is md»^tcd or the subject ol an official irimmal compla nt 
accepted by a county or diStrrCt attorney alleging 
ci irrtrrt jinKi ol any ol Ihc oflenscs hstrxJ below must noi be 
iUvtwtd to hovt any contact with children m care until the 
Charges arc resolved 



When children are present, persons whose behavxx or 
health endangers the health, safety, or well being ol the 
children must not be m the registered lartwly home Family 
members visitors parents, or other persons with 
symptoms ol coniagious disease, a physical or mental 
condition that would be harmful to the children, or who 
appear to be undef the influence ol alcohol or other drugs 
must not be m the registered family home when children are 
present 

2300 TBExamcnttion 

Persons over 14 years old who are m the regrstered 
family home when children are in care must have a record of 
a tuberculosis exammabon 

The individuals must have had the examination withm 
1 2 months ol the dale the home was lirst registered with the 
department Further examinations are required if 
recommended by the Texas Department ol Health lor tne 
area m which the registered family home is located For 
(ocommendattons. call the local health authorities or the 
regonai office of the Texas Department ol Health A copy of 
the examination records must be ke*«t on file rn the 
registered family home 

2400 AcckJ#nt» 

The taregivet must have a copy available ol the first aid 
and emergency caie guide provided by ihe department to 
use in case of an accident 



a A felony or misdemeanor classified as an 
nf i»»nse artarnst tht rjc»son or the lamihy 

b A Iclony or misdemeanor classified as public 

fMf<*< %'Hr\ 

r A fclor.y violation ol any statute intended to 
( ontrol the possession or d,stnbution of any substance 
w luded as a controlled substance m the Texas Control d 
SubsMnr i s Art 

"fie rart>r)iv«>i riuM notify Ihc licensing olhce within 24 
hrors o' on the r>»-»t working day ol the irid>r«m»>nts or 
< ompMinis 
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XX JO HEALTH ANO SAFETY 

31C. FH. Se w tatfan . and Safty 

The c^egivef S home must ro©e« the requirements m 
Appendix I fire Prevention. Sanitation, and Safely 

3/00 NUrition 

The caregiver must ensure that chidren w\ care have 
nutritious meats and snacks r» amounts adequate to meet 
the needs ol each chdd as shown n Appendix IV 

3300 (kneral 

The caregiver must keep a sale and healthy home 
Indoor and outdoor toys, equipment, and suppbes must be 
sale tor the children 
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4000 THE CARE GIVEN TO CHILDREN 
4100 Supervision and Health 

1 Children mublbeMJPCivrSedal all limes by .moduli 
who .s lo take caie ol them 

2 Children must no l be out of control 

3 ItJ iJnld ijUi »K.k hv muil be sepaialed liom It it, 
othci children The n<k child & parents musi be notified 
immediately II ihe illness is serious the physician listed on 
the emergency medical cart* lo*m must be notthed or the 
cniW must be taken to the hospital c clinic listed on the 
fO*m 

4 Tht uirugivci may give medicine 10 a child tn co«e 
only il a phys* md cm the child s parents have given wi.llen 
permission 

4200 Abute or Neglect of Chidrcn in Cere 

1 Childien must not be abused or neglected while <n 
care m the registo'ed family home 

2 II a child comes 10 the registered lamily home 
looking abused oi neglected the caiegivei must *-aii the 
depaitmcnl ti the police immediately This is requited by 
stale law 

4300 Telephone Numbers 

1 The caregiver musi have a working telephone 
Telephone numbers for ambulances police Of Sheriff s 
department and fire department must be posted near Ihe 
phone 

2 Telephone numbers where parents can be 
reached >n case of an emergency must be posted near the 
phone 

4400 Activities end S«gn«d Permission 

1 The caregiver must plan activities appropriate to 
thcheaiih safety and well being of the thildrcn They must 
inc'odcquictand active play Sufficient tovs and equipment 
musi be available 



2 H the weather is good the children must be 
allowed to play outdoor daily Infants musi be allowed 
out Side their cribs for activities 

3 The caregiver must get signed per miss»on hom the 
paicnts bclorc the Children can participate in trips or 
activities away from the registered family home 

4 The caregiver must also get signed permission 
If om the parents befoic anyone other !h^*n the Parents takes 
a child away from the registered (amity home 

4500 Discipline 

Children in care must no' oe Pun'Shed Cruelly, harshly, 
or if anunusuaJway Achildofanyagecannever be shaken 
oi hit Ach.'dundcr five year sola can never be spanked The 
caregivei can only spank a child five year sold or older if the 
child's parents give the caregiver then whiten and s*gned 
permission The caregiver can only use an open hand to 
tpank, and the spanking can only be done on the Child's 
buttocks 

4600 Toy* 

The Coregi must not allow toys that use anything that 
cxP*odes (suci i as caps) or that shoot things (such asdai 
or 8B si Caregivers must not allow toys mat contain 
poisonous materials such as lead pants or poisonous 
gases> 
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5000 DEFINITIONS 

5100 P»r*it 

'Parent as used m these standards includes a 
par em legal guardian or a managing constrwi'or 

5200 RcguUr C*r« 

Regular care is for more than two days a week and for at 
least live consecutive weetss (See item 1100 1 I 

5300 Afttr school Hoof » 

Alter SChOOl hours include School holidays Summer 
vacations and periods during which the SChOOl iS in 
operation but students are not expected to attend such as 
teacher work davs (See item 1100 1 > 

5400 School Ag«CMoVw 

School age children are those children b through 13 
years of age who are regularly enrolled m a school m 
addition to coming to the registered family home for care 

5500 Own Children 

The caregiver s own children ■ Jude the caregiver s 
children by birth or adoption and stepchildren (See Item 
1100 1 and 2 ) 
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APPENDIX I 

FIRE PREVENTION, SANITATION. AND SAFETY REQUIREMENTS FOR REGISTERED FAMILY HOMES 

FIRE PREVENTION. SANITATION. AND SAFETY 



Fire Prevention 

1 In case of danger from fire, the first respon 
sibility of the c iregiver is to get the children to 
safety 

2 There must be a 2 1/2 pound dry chemical 
fire extinguisher in good working condition availa 
ble for use in the kitchen 

3 When children are in care, there must be an 
adult present who is familiar with the operation of 
the fire extinguisher 

4 The fire extinguisher must be serviced after 
each use, checked for proper weight at least once a 
year, and serviced it needed 

5 There must be at least two unblocked exits 
to the outside of the home A window may be 

ited as an exit if children can get through it to 
ground outside of the house quickly and safely 

6 The electrical wiring system must be in 
good repair 

7 fuses or circuit breakers in the fuse box 
must be in good operating condition 

8 Cords for electrical appliances and lighting 
fixtures must be in good working condition 

? Extension cords must not be overloaded 
They may not be run under rugs or hooked over 
nails 

10 Central heating units must be inspected by 
a quailed technician as often as recommended by 
the manufacturer 

1 1 Wood-burning or gavlog fireplaces and 
open dame heaters must be protected with a spark 
screen or guard 



12 Space heaters designed to be vented mint 
be vented properly to the outside 

13 All gas appliances (heaters, water heaters, 
stoves) must have metal tubing and pipe connec- 
tions 

14 If trash is burned, it must be in an area 
away from the children 

15 Lighters and matches must be kept where 
children cannot reach them 

16 Flammable liquids must be stored in safety 
cans and kept where children cannot reach them 

1 7 The home and yard, particularly attics, 
basements, garages, and storage sheds, must be kept 
free of rubbish 

18 Rags, paper, and other flammable 
t materials must be kept away from heat 

Sanitation 

1 The home and grounds must be kept clean 

2 The kitchen and all food preparation, 
storage, and serving areas and utensils must be kept 
clean 

3 Perishable food must be refrigerated or safe- 
ly stored in other ways 

4 The home must either use a public water 
supply or a private well that is approved by local 
health authorities or the Texas Department of 
Health 
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5 The home must either u»e a public sewage 
disposal system ot a private system (hat is approved 
by local health authorities or (he Texas Department 
of Health 

6 Plumbing must be kept in good working 
condition 

7 The home must have running water 

8 There must be at least one toilet, lavatory, 
and bathtub or shower inside the home 

9 Bathrooms must be kept clean 

10 Soap and toilet paper must be available at 
all times 

1 1 Each child must hate a clean towel availa 
b>', or paper towels must be available 

12 Garbage must be removed at least once a 
*eek 



3 Electric outlets in >oms used by children 
must be safer, outlets or have chiH proof covers 

4 Electric fans must be securely mounted 
where children cannot reach them, or have guards 
which keep children from to ching rhe fan blades 

5 Outdoor steps must not have a slippery sur- 
face Porches, railings, playhouses, and other 
wooden structures must not have splinters 

6 Indoor floors and steps must not be slippery, 
and must be dry when fh'ldren are using them 
Wood surfaces and objects must not have splinters 

7 Class doors must be marked at a child's eye 
level to prevent accidents 

8 If there is a swimming \ jol, wading pool, 
pond, creek, or other body of water on or near the 
premises of the home, children must be protected 
from unsupervised access to the water 



13 Garbage must be kept in .netal or plastic 
containers with tight fitting lids in an area away 
from the children 

14 The home must be kept free of insects, 
mice, and rats. 

15 The yard must be well drained, with no 
standing water The yrrd must be kept free of gar- 
bage and trash 

16 The house must be adequately ventilated 
and free from bad odors 

17 Windows and outside doors that are kept 
open must be screened 



Safety 

1 The home and the outdoor play area must 
be kept free of hazards to children 

2 Cleaning Supplies, bug sprays, medicines, 
and other materials thr* would harm children must 
be kept where children cannot reach them 
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APPENDIX II 
CHILD-CARE FACILITY 
IMMUNIZATION REQUIREMENTS 
EFFECTIVE 9/1/79 



Age Group 


Immunization Required 


Under 2 mos 


No immunizations required 


2 mos !0 4 mos 


1 dose of oral polio vaccine (OPV) 

1 dose of diphtheria tetanus pertussis (DTPf vaccme 


4 mos to 6 mos 


2 doses of OPV 

2 doses of DTP vaccine 


6 mos lo 1 8 mos 


2 doses of OPV 

3 doses of DTP vaccine 


18 mos to 5 yrs 


3 doses each of OPV t nd DTP vaccine 

1 dose each of m »asies(l) rubella^) and mumps(3) 

vaccines 


5 ys ar.d older 


3 doses eacn of 0PV(4) and DTP<5) vaccine 

1 dose each of measles(l) rubella(2) and mumpsi3) 

vaccines 



NOTES 



(II M ••*}«• As a Pari 0< the Child S immunization 
record a written physician verified history ol measles 
illness is acccePiabie m lieu of vaccine Effective 
September 1 1979 children through age 12 years are 
required to have received measles vaccine since the lirst 
birthday or Provide a written physician vended history 
ol measles illness On the fir si of September of each 
following year children one year older must also meet 
Ihese requirements and by September I 1985 all 
c.uidren through 18 years of age will be included See 
the table below 

Measles Vacune Requirements By Effective Dates 
For Children m Child Care facilities* 



(2) Rutx.w Rubella vaccine is not required after the 
twelfth birthday A history of rubella illness is not 
acceptable 

(3) Mump* As a part of the child s immunization 
record a wriit*n physician verified history of mumps 
illness is acceptable m heu of vaccine Effective 
September! 1 979 children less than eignt years of age 
are required to hovo received mumps vaccine or provide 
a written physician verified history of mumps illness On 
the first of September of each following year children 
one year older must also meet this requirement 8y 
September l 1990 all children through 18 years of age 
v» ill be included See the following taole 



£ff*ctiv»0«tts 



September l 1979 
September 1 1980 
September 1 l98l 
September 1 1982 
September 1 1983 
September 1 1984 
September 1 1985 



Thru 12 
Thru 13 
Thru 14 
Thru 15 
T Vu 16 
Thru 17 
Thru 18 



'Ages of children m child care facilities c,r> the effectiv 
date 
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Mumps jaccine Requirements by Elleci ve Date h » 
Children 18 Months Through 18 Years uf Aye 
In Child Care facilities 



Eflactiva Datas 


Aq«s in Y«»* * 


September 1 


1979 


Thru 7 


September 1 


1980 


Thru 8 


September 1 


1981 


Tnru 9 


September 1 


.98? 


Thru 10 


September 1 


1983 


Thru 11 


September 1 


1984 


Thru 12 


September 1 


198b 


Thru 13 


September 1 


1986 


Thru 14 


September 1 


1987 


Thru 15 


September 1 


1988 


Thru lb 


September 1 


1989 


Thru 17 


September 1 


1990 


Tt.ru >8 



"Ayes of children in child care laatihes on the elective 
date 

W Potto At least three doses of oral polio vaccine 
<OPV> are required Provideu at teast one dose lias been 
received on o» after the fourth birt»>day A dose of OPV 
given during (he Ca.endar month prior to the fourth 
b«thday w«ll substitute for tt« dose on or after the 
fourth birtttday No fuMiier doses o ( OPV are required 

Some children or students may be enrotled wl>o 
iov*" received inactivated polio vaccne llPV) Tttese 
students are in full compliance wi*n an initial series of 
four doses a«e completed and a booster dose within live 
years of the fourth dose tias been 'eceived A booster 
dose is required every five years tt>erealter H the c^'ld 
upon medical advice starts receiving OPV then the 
total requirement for OPV must be met 



DiPnttwia-TtUnus P«rtussi»/TaUnu* D«pMh#f Li 

Ai leasi i tree doses of DTP and/or Td vaccine are 
required Provided at lea't one dose has been received 
on or alter the fourth birthday A dose of OTP or 7d given 
dunnq n>e calendar month prior to the fourth birthday 
wilt substitute for titc dose on or alter the fourlh 
biftriday 

In addit on to ttie minimum of three OTP or Td doses 
with one dose Since ti»e fourth birthday children 12 
yeais ol aye and older must have a last dose /vithin the 
past ten years (A Td booster is required ten years alter 
ttve administration of the immunization that meets IhC 
requirement (or tt>e dose since ti»e lourth birthday 
t xampie II the last dose of DTP was received at age five 
tl»e ten year Td booster «s due at age 15) 

(6) An Annual Report of the immunization Status by 
age group o( all children must be submitted on the 
request of the Texas Department o( Health 
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APPENDIX III 

CRIMINAL OFFENSES FROM THE TEXAS PENAL CODE 



The following constitute cnminaJ offenses included in (he Texas Penal Code 
THfa 5. Offenses Against the Person 
Murder 

Capital murder 
Voluntary manslaughter 
Involuntary manslaughter 
Criminally negligent homicide 
False imprisonment 
Kidnapping 
Aggravated kidnapping 
Rape 

Aggravated rape 
Sexual abuse 
Aggravated sexual abuse 
Homosexual conduct 
Public lewdness 
Indecent exposure 
Rape of a child 
Sexual abuse of a child 
Indecency with a child 
Assault 

Aggravated assault 

Deadly assault on a peace officer 

Injury to a child 

Reckless conduct 

Terroristic threat 

Aiding suicide 

Trtfe 6. Offenses Against the Family 

Bigamy 
Incest 

Interference with child custody 
Enticing a child 
Criminal non« support 
Sale or purchase of a child 
Solicitation of a child 
Harboring a runa*vay child 

Title 43 . Public Indecency 

Prostitution 

Promotion of prostitution 
Aggravated promouon of prostitution 
Compelling prostitution 
Obscene display or dist nbution 
Obscenity 

Sale, distribution or display of harmful 

material to a minor 
Sexual performance by a child 
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APPtNWX IV EXAMPUS OF KINDS Of FOODS TO SE SEKVED TO MEET NUTRITIONAL NEEDS 



Milk or Mil k Prod ocu 



Milk and food j midc from milk 
Jixh as cream ind f uddm^j 



Cheese* 
Cheddar 
Ott»|c 
Swiss 



Mots Fish, Poultry 01 Met! Substitutes 



J) 



Melt cinned dried fresh >nd froien 



Beef 
Lamb 
Pork 
Vct\ 

Luncheon melts 

Liver 

Chicken 

Turkey 

Fish 

Chery* 



Peanut butter 
*W 

Dry bcini 
Dry f*u 
Lentils 

Vegetable protein 



2) Vr|mbtei ind Frutn 


r) Vnimtn A Foods 


b) Other Vegetables 




c) VitsminC Foods 


VEGETABLES 


VEGS 


FRUITS 


FRUITS 


Broccoli 


Beans 


Apples 


Orinje jukc 


Carrots 


Lsmi 


Avocados 


Oranges 


Greens 


Green 


Bsnanas 


Grapefruit 


Dandelion 


Ww 


Dates 


Grapefruir juice 


Mustird 


Beet* 


Figs 


Mangos 


Turnip 


Celery 


Fruit cocktsj] 


Strawberries 


Spintch 


Cabbage 


Gripes 


Tinftnncs 


Squish winter 


Corn 


Olives 


Cams loupe 


Sweet potatoes 


Cucumbers 


Peich't 


Wi tame Ion 




Eggplant 


Pinesppie 




FRl'ITS 


Lettuce 


Plums 


VEGETABLES 




Mushrooms 


Raisins 




Apricots 


Onions 


Watetmelon 


B^ecoli 


Cantaloupe 


Pew 


June 


Green peppers 




Potatoes 


Apple 


Brussel s?«outs 




Riduhcs 


Gripe 


Cauliflower 






Pinesppie 


Mustsrd greens 








Tomatoes 








Rsweabbsge 








Bskedpocstoes 



4) Breacu ind Cereals 



ENRICHED BREADS 



1) French 

2) Rtistn 



3) Rye 

^)Soy 



5) White 

6) Whole wheat 



AUof the follow.nl must be enriched 



Boston brown bread 
Fruit breads 
Prepared cereals 



Rolled wheat or oau 

Btscuiu 

Cora bread 



Macaroni 
Noodles 
Muffins 



Gnts 
Bulf.ir 
Rolls 
Rxe 



T^^exaTp^^ minun.m requires sire met || | 
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Form 2916 Attachment 
16 

DHR 5-82 



KINDS AND AMOUNTS OF FOODS TO BE SERVED TO MEET NUTRITION Al NEEDS 



< 
> 

-< 

.0 

O 

o 



Kinds of Food 



1 Milk or Milk rV^uets 



Milk 



Cheese 



Children 13 
Children 4-6 



Children 1-3 
Children 4-6 



2 Bread rnd 
CerraJ Products 

Bread 



Cctra/ 



Children 1-3 
Children 4-6 



Children 1-3 
Children 4-6 



3 Wfcublo ind Ftuju 

One scmnj Vitamin C 
nch per day (1/4 cup) 

One semnj Viiamm A 
rxh every other day 

(1/4 «jp) 

4 Protein 

Meat, ftth. poultry 
(cooked) 

or 

ECU 

Of 

Peinut buues 

Of 

Cooked dried beans 
or peas 



Total Amount :o Meet 
1/3 of Daily Need 



3/4cup 
1 cup 

1 1 rxh cube 
1 1/2 inch cubes 



1 slice 

1 l/2s!ir-j 



1/2 cup 
3/4 cup 



W2C!*p 



2 Tablespoons 

2 Tablespoons 
1/2 Cup 



Total Amount to Meet 
1/2 of Daily Need 



1 1/3 cups 
1 1/2 cups 



1 1/2 inch cubes 

2 inch cubes 



1 l/2slxes 
< 1/4 sixes 

3/4 cup 
1 1/9 cups 



3/1 cup 



3 Tablespoons 

1 l/2E«i 
3 Tablespoons 

3/4 Cup 



CD 
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Mr. Bliley. Thank you. 

Mr. Meyer, how many children are in your facility? 

Mr. Connell. Eighty-two. 

Mr. Bliley. And what is the staff ratio? 

Mr. Connell. It is dependent upon the age group, for instance, 
infants, a one-third ratio, and it is better than that at times, but 
that is the working ratio. 

For children considered toddlers from 13 months to 2 years, it is 
a 1 to 4 ratio. For 2 year olds to 3, it is 1 to 6 ratio and for the 
older children, it is a 1 to 10. 

Mr. Bliley. I see. And what percentage of your budget is recov- 
ered from the parents of the children and what percentage is cov- 
ered by—is contributed by the church? 

Mr. Connell. Approximately 99 percent is recovered from the 
parents, so there is about 1 percent from the church itself. 

Mr. Bliley. And there is no break or no concession for children of 
parents with greater need? 

Mr. Connell. There is a scholarship fund, and that is a separate 
endowment fund that we have managed to set up through the 
years, but initially, when we started the program, there was not. 

But, at this time, we do have the scholarship fund. 

Mr. Bliley. Of the 82 children, how many are on scholarship? 

Mr. Connell. We have three at this time. 

Mr. Bliley. Thank you. 

Ms. Schmitt, in your testimony, you stated that businesses must 
offer a variety of competitive benefits to attract or obtain qualified 
personnel. 

However, in earlier testimony today, a witness testified that ap- 
parently child care benefits are usually thought of as a way to 
entice potential employees, but that in Houston, they have been 
laying off employees for the last 2 years, rather than trying to 
figure ways to attract them. 

Is Houston a particular trend nationally, or is this unique or 
more unique to Houston than it would be to other communities? 

Ms. Schmitt. I think it is more unique to Houston at the present 
time. When we speak to employers concerning the benefit package 
that we have available from Kinder-Care, they don't feel the need 
to even survey their employees on child care needs, because they 
don't have to. 

It is an employer's market. They can — if the employee has a 
problem with child care and can't be at work on time, or misses a 
lot of work due to a sick child or something like ti.at, they don't 
have to address that need. 

The employer does not. The employee needs to take care of it. So, 
I think in Houston it is a different situation than in other parts of 
the country, where economic recovery is being felt quicker than it 
is in Houston. 

Mr. Bliley. I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. What can you teL us about the children in 
Kinder-Care? What is roughly the cost per week in this area, in the 
Dallas area? 

Ms. Schmitt. We do have different fees in different areas, but I 
would say, if you wanted a good average, it is S45 a week for the 3- 
to 5-year-old child. 
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Chairman Miller. How are parents securing that $45— -part from 
employer, part from public sources? 

Ms. Schmitt. If they are just an average parent and not receiv- 
ing any employee benefit package through Kindustry they are 
paying the whole amount of $45. 

Chairman Millep. Do you have a breakdown of how many 
people currentl} are receiving some help from public or private 
sources? 

Ms. Schmitt. I think it would have to be between 2 to 5 percent 
that we are getting any help with, such as neighborhood centers. 

We do have some children that we provide child care services 
through neighborhood centers. They send us the children via con 
tract c ^r vending the services. 

Chairman Miller. That would be a public agency that is sending 
in the children? 

Ms. Schmitt. Right. 

Chairman Miller. But the 2 to 5 percent would be private and 
public services that are contributed to that fee? 
Ms. Schmitt. Right. It is very small. 

Chairman Miller. Yes. There is not much left on the other side 
of 2 percent to go to. Is that changing? I mean, is that up or is that 
about what it has been in your experience? 

Ms. Schmitt. In Houston right now, it is down a little. Neighbor- 
hood centers has come to us in several instances, the centers that 
are in my district, and even said all the tuition we can pay is so 
much a week, and we have just either had the option to come down 
on our tuition level and meet it in order to meet the needs of those 
parents, or we would have to go back to Neighborhood Centers and 
say, "No, we can't accept that, you will have to seek other arrange- 
ments." 

We have done that in the last 2 months, met their needs, trying 
to meet the family and the child's needs. 

Chairman Miller. Ms. Schneider and Ms. English again, there is 
something that is going on here that I am not quite sure we can 
quantify, but given the ceiling on cost— very quickly, when you get 
much above the figuies that have been handed out here today, you 
simply lose the ability of the parent to pay, whether they have help 
or not, and it seems that in testimony received today and in testi- 
mony we have had elsewhere, that there is another subsidy that is 
going on here with respect to the wages of people who are working 
in this industry and people who may /ery well be cutting corners, 
whether they are corners that in violation of licensing or 
simply little corners that they are cutting to try to stay in busi- 
ness, if you will, whether they are public or private or what have 
you. 

Because of a $5 change per month, their clients may disappear to 
some extent. Yet, both of you had touched on the issue of training. 
I wonder how do we compensate or how do we keep that in bal- 
ance, because as we require more and more training, we obviously 
want the best trained people to care for these children. 

At the same time, by doing that, you are taking a better trained 
person who believes that they are worth more money and the eco- 
nomics all of a sudden start to fall apart. 
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This is about as marginal an industry as we have in America, 
and I just wonder — you have been struggling with this for years. 
How do you get out of this bind? 

Ms. English. We certainly recognize the balancing act, if you 
will. 

We also are finding ourselves, the regulatory agencies, attacked 
for low standards. The fact that we are not requiring adequate 
child care facility st aff, in order to be providing even minimal care. 

The minimum standards in Texas for staff are that they be 18 
years of age and able to read and write. The staff in-service train- 
ing is that they have 12 clock-hours per year. So, when I talk about 
a passible increase, what we are talking about is requiring a high 
school diploma. That has been a recommendation. That one should 
have finished high school to be working as a child care staff person 
in a child care facility. 

Chairman Miller. I understand, but if you did what you and I 
would like to see done in terms of having the best qualified person 
to take care of children, at that point, the system can't stand it. 

If you wanted a Master's degree or Doctor's degree or 5 years of 
nursing or a nutritionist, the system doesn't support that under 
current methods of payment. 

In terms of public policy, it sounds like a high school degree 
would be fine. That makes sense. Everybody wants some sense of 
proficiency, but how far can you go? I am not indicting you, I am 
raising the point. 

Ms. English. And we will be proposing these standards and wait- 
ing for public comment to tell us that. I do not know a solution to 
that. I will not claim that I do know how that is going to work out. 

We are aware that there are many sources of — when you talk 
about training, there are a number of sources of very inexpensive 
inservice training. 

Yes, people who obtain that may ask for more salary. That is one 
of the points that you are making, but as far as obtaining the in- 
service training, there are many sources available, and one of the 
things that we are hoping to do even with a small amount of fund- 
ing is to find ways of making people more aware, just connecting 
people with those sources of inservice training, so that we are not 
asking for people to go to college in order to be able to obtain jobs. 

But rather, obtain some inservice training opportunities and be 
aware of those that are available at no cost or low cost. 

Chairman Miller. I am concerned, because we have obviously 
built a substantial part of our economic system around participa- 
tion by two wage-earners in the family or a single parent head of 
household and I am not sure the real cost of that is being reflected 
in terms of what is happening or not happening with our children. 

I am concerned hew we move this system, because in California, 
we have had a couple of bad instances in child care centers, so the 
rush is to suggest that additional regulation will change that, yet 
when you look at the system, this system has a great number of 
parents walking through who said this is almost a model system in 
many ways. 

You start to ask what else can you do at this point? There is an 
awful lot in the system that is based upon faith and trust and I 
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don't know how you license that operation, but it is one that we 
struggle with. 

I assume you would like the licensing to stay at the State level? 

Ms. English. We feel that that is the best hope, if there can be 
increased funding for the regulation of child care facilities, that we 
will be able to do a better job of that regulation. 

There are some cities that are adding their regulations to State 
and that may be beneficial to the facilities in that area. Particular- 
ly in the area of fire and sanitation, there are increased inspec- 
tions. 

Then, of course, an ideal may be center accreditation by some of 
the professional organizations such as the National Association of 
Young Children, who will be giving incentive to facilities to achieve 
a level above minimum. 

Chairman Miller. The theory on that would be that accredita- 
tion would be another touchstone for parents, that somebody has 
looked at this system, that a process was gone through, and this 
system has— not the Good Housekeeping Seal of Approval, but 

Ms. English. Exactly. 

Ms. Watson. I did not mention, but Doug and Dave are both 
from one of the sites of our CAP field test that is going on right 
now. We are really proud \ them. 

Back to the training. May I speak to that for a moment? Are you 
familiar with the Child Development Associate, the training and 
credentialing of competent individuals? I spoke in my testimony 
about the accreditation of centers, but this is about the CDA, a cre- 
dential for an individual. 

The CDA Program has been funded— with phasing-out funding— 
by the Administration for Children, Youth, and Families in the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services for some 10 years and 
was designed to improve the quality of child care by credentialing 
care givers or teachers of children, ages 3-5, who were assessed to 
be competent. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Thank you very much to all of you. 

Mr. Bliley. Mr. Chairman, I have a couple of questions. Miss 
English, what percentage of the child care facilities are in private 
homes, as opposed to centers? 

Ms. English. That is not a statistic that I have, because some of 
the day care centers are in private homes. I can tell you the 
number of day care centers and the number of registered family 
homes, but some of the licensed care— for instance, there are li- 
censed group day care homes, there are licensed day care centers 
that are in homes, and we just do not have the statistical break- 
down as to how many of them are in individual homes. 

Mr. Bliley. What is the percentage then of registered homes to 
licensed homes or licensed facilities? 

Ms. English. There are approximately three times as many reg- 
istered family homes as there are licensed facilities, but that does 
not represent the number of children in care. That is, there are 
probably about 80,000 children in registered family home care, and 
the licensed capacity is more than 450,000. 

Mr. Bliley. I see. 
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Ms. Watson, does your group, NAEYC, work only with day care 
centers or do you work with family care homes as well? 

Ms. Watson. What we are proposing, the Center Accreditation 
Project will be working with centers or group programs from ages 
birth to age 5, and before and after school age 5 through 8. 

Mr. B li ley. Whether it is in a home or 

Ms. Watson. Initially, we will be working only with centers, but 
plans for the future inuude family day homes. 

Mr. B li ley. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much. 

Again, let me thank everyone who participated today for the 
help that you have given the select committee, and again, to our 
host, the Zale Corp. for helping us put this hearing together. 

The record will remain open on this hiring for people who do 
want to submit written comments, either to fill in the testimony 
that we have received or to criticize it or to compliment it in any 
fashion, and that written material can be sent directly to the select 
committee in Washington. 

The committee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 2:30 p.m., the select committee was adjourned.j 
[The following was submitted for inclusion in the record:] 
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CHILO CARE TOTAL INVOLVEMENT TEAM 



REPORT AND RECOMMENDATION 
April 1984 



I. INTRODUCTION 



Th« mission statement of the Child Care Total Involvement Teaa has been to 
determine whether Lincoln National Corporation should consider involvement 
t/ith the child care needs of Its* employees and, If so, In what form. The 
following is a report of the findings and conclusions reached by the Teaa. 



Lincoln National hae a currently manageable, but growing, child care 
problem. Employee child care problems are company problems because employee 
productivity Is adversely impacted* Employees are struggling with a 
community child care environment in which the incentives for low coat care 
far outweigh the Incentives for quality care* Individuals, unlike 
companies, have little influence over such environments and no help is 
available to most the growing child care needs of the middle class, Lincoln 
Nstional employees. Existing community child care programs are targeted 
only for the economically disadvantaged* While there is a high level of 
desire for 'Lincoln' child care centers, all the pertinent facts related to 
a decision of this nature have not been developed. Immediate assistance in 
identifying and selecting appropriate care would provide the greetest need 
for the largest number of employees ♦ To address the broader issue, th« 
coapony's leedership position in the community could be used as a catalyst 
to stimulate others to join Lincoln National in improving coamunity-wide 
child care arrangements. Children uv everyone's investment in the future. 

The Child Care Total Involvement Team recomaends that Lincoln National: 

1. Establish an in- house resource and referral service. 

2. Deslgnste a key officer to Improve corporate understending. 

3. Inltiete e community child care registry. 

4. Develop a salary reduction program. 

5. Establish an on-going program to assess eaployee child care. 
This form of involvement was developed to: 

* aeet eaployee needs expressed in the survey 

* aeet the corporate objectives of cost-containment 

* reflect the availability, diversity and cost of local care 

* benefit as aany eaployees as possible, as quickly as possible 

* deal with the corporate issue of non-prioe hours 

* address the quality and organisation of faaily day-care 

* encourage an awareness of working parents. 



This recommendation is aade following considerable effort In hopes that it 
Beets employee needs end corporate objectives. With the support of e 
sensitive senior manag er, the direction o f e full-time professional, and the 
on-going assessment of changing needs in thrShTO care~e7vlronment7This 
Team believes that the recommended program will benefit the employee and the 
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III. METHODOLOGY 



In August 1983 , a mall group of employees set with Ian Holland Co request 
that che child care issue at Lincoln National be re-examined by a Total 
Involvement (Tt) Team chat would report directly to him. When confronted by 
chree pregnane women in this type of situation, a wise man would aay yea. 
Ian Rollsnd la a very viae man and ao the effort commenced. 

Approximately 20 employees dedicated hundreds of company and personal hours 
and extensive study to the development of this report. Two employee surveys 
were conducted. The Chamber of Commerce and local employers were contacted. 
Local child care facllltlea and regulatlona were reviewed. Child care 
experts and consulesnto were interviewed and Lutheran Hospital 'a Child Care 
Center was visited. .Countless artlclea and reports on child csre were resd. 
The study Included group discussions snd Information-sharing with pertinent 
parties such aa Dr. Charlea Bolyard, members or" Lincoln National management, 
Steelcsse, Proctor & Gamble and other corporations Involved in the child 
care needa of their employees. (See Appendix I — Existing Employer- 
Supported Child Care Programs*) 

Another resource was Dr. Dana Friedman. Dr. Friedman is one of the nation's 
leading authorities on employer-sponsored child care* Fhe has .dedicated 11 
years to the child csre Issue, Initially aa a Washington lobbyist sod more 
recently as a child care ccnsultsnt. To measure the group'u progress, Dr. 
Friedman reviewed survey results, s summsry of the TI Team's efforts, snd 
Information on LNC's child csre environment. She Indicated that It Is one 
of the most coaplete snd Impressive efforts thst she has seen conducted 
without the assistance of s professional consultant. 
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TV. BACKGROUND 



Quality Child Care: A Social Need 



Today'* paretics are In the work place. The demands of today's econoay have 
permanently altered parental roles vlthln society from the traditional 
breadwinner/hoaeaafcer couple to the dual-incoae couple. Also, the high 
Aaerlcan divorce rate creates many single-parent f sallies. The nuaber of 
workers who are single parents (fathers snd aothers) or fathers or aothers 
from a dual career couple la Increaalng. (See Appendix II — The Changing 
Work Force.) 

While the roles of psrents have changed, the needs of children have 
not. Consistent, quality care remain* critical to healthy development. If 
parents are to be reliable members of communities snd productive employee?, 
they need to know their children are content and well-cared for. It la 
estimated that there are approximately 13 million children, 13 yeara old and 
under, In households where the parents work full tlae. For these 13 allllon 
children, there are less than 1 allllon alots In child csre centers. Family 
day-care (or FDC, where children are cared for In a private home) and care 
by a care giver In the child's own hone serves anotner 6.8 allllon children. 
(U.S. Department of Labor) 

Dependable, quality care Is s scsrce resource for which there Is s crltlcsl 
need. 



The workplace benefits froa asalatlng In child care. The aost tsnglble and 
lanedlate advantage generated by -hlld care benefits In the workplace — the 
one with the greatest "bottom line* 1 effect — Is improved productivity. 
(See Appendix III — excerpt from Aaerlcan Banker.) Studies overwhelmingly 
underscore the resulting productivity gains In companies where child csre 
asalatance Is offered. Other ways corporations benefit Include laproved 
employee aorale, an enhanced ability to attract and aalntaln employees, and 
reduced lengths cf aaternlty leave. 

The need for corporate Involvement also sterna from the movement to shift 
social responsibility from the public sector to the private sector. One of 
the aany ways thla aoveaent Is being effected Is through a White House 
organised, private-sector Initiative program called "Eaployer Options to 
Support Working Families. n Luncheon seminars created for chief executives 
provide Information to change corporate attitudes towards child care by 
explaining the aany options available and the benefits derived froa child 
care assistance prograna. 

Ensuring the child care need is met should be dealt with by the corporation. 
Efforts to assist in the availability, maintenance and rigorous enforcement 
of consistent, quality child care are aost effectively accomplished in the 
workplace where the parents are located and the benefits are felt. 



Social Heed for Corporate Involvement 
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Children: An Investment In the Future 



Perhaps the most Important reason for corporate Involvement In child care li 
the opportunity to positively Influence today's children, tomorrow's adults 
Addressing an emplr^er group, Dana Friedman, a child care expert, said this 
best: 

As you figure out the Justification for your company's Involvement 
(In child care), whether It be corporate social responsibility or 
some form of enlightened self -Interest , I urge you to remember 
that, In the long run, right now we are making decisions about 
the quality of care for children, who will soon be caking 
decisions about the quality of our care. And I think that's 
real enlightened self-Interest* 

Children are our Investment In the future. 



Many of the national trends Identified In Appendix II (The Chan&*.;g 
Workforce) apply equally well to Lincoln National. It Is the evolutionary 
nature of these trends which makes child care an Increasingly sensitive 
Issue for the corporation* 

Other companies Involved with child care Indicated that the following 
factors are Important to consider before Involvement: 



- Corporate objectives 

- Employee child care needs 

- Local providers of child care 

- Cost 

- Range of quality of child care options 



The Team evaluated these factors before compiling this recommendation* 
Corporate Objectives 

A company-wide survey (see Appendixes IV and V) completed by 869 employees 
(30 percent of all employees and 30 percent of all 20 to 39 year olds) 
Indicated that Improved productivity, a major corporate objective, is 
hampered by child care related problems. 

When asked, "Do you think that child care problems affect work productivity 
for you and/or other members of your work unit or not?", 575 answered yes. 
Seven-hundred and thirty-five (735) responses were given to "explain how 
you think productivity is affected.' 1 

Four-hundred and thirty (430) reasons were given explaining why productivit 
is affected: 



The Child Care Issue at Lincoln National 
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* Worry about how the children are was the most commonly cited reason. 

* Care giver unavailable — sick* on vacation or otherwise — was the second 
most common reason. 

* Sick children was the third. 

The remaining responses indicated how productivity Is affected: 

* Absenteeism created extra work for co-workers or a work backlog 

* Personal calls home or to care glvera 

* Employee arrived late or left early because of child care 
problems 

* Company time used to make alternative or new arrangements 
Employee Child Care Weeda 

Three hundred and forty nine (349) employees responding to the survey use 
child care and 61 anticipate needing child care within the next 12 months. 

An age profile of the children In child <*are arrangements at the time of the 
survey were: 

•170 aged 0-2 
•167 aged 2-5 

* 1 27 school aged children requiring part-time care during the workday or 
during school breaks. 

Local Providers of Child Care 

The most frequently used child care arrangeme- 1 at Lincoln National is FDC, 
68 percent, where the children are cared for In another person's home. Nine 
percent are cared for In the employee 'a home. Eleven percent are in child 
ca*e centers. 

Employees' child care patterns favor FDC because of the total lack of Infant 
care services In Fort Wayne. None of the 29 child care centera In the 
greater Fort Wayne community offer infant care and only two accept 1-2 year 
olds. As indicated above* half of the pre-school children of surveyed 
employees are 0-2 years old. For this group, the only alternative is FDC. 
Further, movement of a child over the age of two, from FDC to a day-care 
center most probably would not occur unless there is a problem with the 
family day-care provider. This is because consistency of care — care 
provided by the same care giver over a long period of time — is recognized 
as one of the most Important elements of a child's development. Also, 
parents are reluctant to separate young siblings in cases wht e children 
less than two arc still in the day care home. 



The average weekly child care cost is $34 per child. Fifty percent of 
responding employees with child care needs indicated they would be willing 
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Co pay more for to improved child csre situation, but not much more* 
Beceuee of the current level of everege coat, it becomes * vtry important 
factor to cooeider. A high coat child care involvenent option would have to 
be heavily aubaidlzcd to be attractive to employees. However, a aubaidy 
option would be inconslatent '/ith corporate objectives for coat contairaent. 

fange of Quality of Child Ctre Oy Gloria 

There ere many options to support child care needs. They range from on-site 
child care facilities! to sensitive mansgement po.' ides, to educational 
programs for working parents (See Appendix VI — Opt lone Co Support Child 
Care Needs). 



The research of the Total Involvement Team produced a confusing dichotomy: 
dsta indlcstes there Is an overwhelming need for child care, but soae child 
care centers In Port Wayne — with high standards and developmental guidance 
— are not at full enrol laent. The following analysis uncovers che reasons 
for this unfortunate situation. 

Lax Licensing + Poor Economic Times - Substandard Child Care 

Family day-care (FDC) has suffered due to Indiana's lax licensing and Fort 
Wayne's difficult econoalc environment. Any one of the several 
environmental factors detailed below can detract from FDC quality; In 
combination , they are "lethal". * 

Child care quality has suffered becsuse: 

1. Reduced social service progress have caused relaxed FDC licensing 
requirements. There are many negative effects. 

First, lax licensing allows a higher chlld/care giver ratio, decreasing cost 
and quality. For example, current licensing allows 6 non-related children 
per care giver. At $35 per child, care giver weekly Income is $210. If 
regulation were more stringent, and the rstlo were improved to 4:1, the care 
giver wou\d most likely Increase her cost per child to about $50 per child 
to maintain the same Incomr. This Improved chlld/care giver ratio 
Increases cost and increases quality of care. Likewise, lax licensing 
lowers cost, but also lowers hlld care quality. 

Second, lax licensing leads to 1 visibility of FDC. No licensing or 
regulation exist for family day ere homes beneath the t>:l rstlo. This 
crestes a severe lack of accessibility of care givers and lack of -are giver 
accountability. The care giver Is Inaccessible because lax licensing 
decreases or depletes the list of child care providers maintained by the 
child welfare agency. In the past, this list has been an important litAc 
between parents and care givers. The unlicensed care giver Is not 
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accountable for quality standards because there Is no Monitoring, guidance 
or regulation to enaure quality standards. 

Third, lax llcenalng, and the reaultant 'ease of entry' into FDC, increases 
the transient nature of FDC. This ease of entry lowera the cost of child 
cart, but alao lowera Ita quality. 

2. The impact of the depreaoed local economy further aggravates the 
situation by lowering quality, coat and consistency of care. 

The nunber of lald-off work«ira in Fort Wayne haa created oore FDC providers. 
This supply further decreases cost and hampera quality due to the lack of 
Initiative of transient care givers to be quality care gi rs, as the nature 
of provider changes from child developer to lald-off worker. As lald-off 
workers return to better-paid work, this transience encouragea Inconsistent 
child care . Inconsistent child care is a major developmental problem for 
children and a time consuming 'worrier' for parents. 



Conclusion 

A quality child care center — due to the higher costs needed to support 
high-quality care — cannot compete In this low-cost FDC environment created 
by lax licensing. Child care centers, because they are regulated, can be 
the superior form of child care. While regulation of FDC doea.not guarantee 
consistent, quality care, It does encou.age it. Further, the lack of 
regulation exaaperates the efforta of potentially good care providers. 

This resultant lack of quality child care detracts from the productivity 
potential of parent workers and co-workers through anxiety and time spent 
making and adjusting to ever-changing child care arrangements. 
Unfortunately, individuals have little ability to effect change In this 
situation. Worse, yet, the 'product' In this business Is our children. 
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UECOWffiHDATIOH 



The Child Care Total Involvement Tasm endorses Lincoln Nttlonsl's 
involvement in ths child care rjeds of its employees, sod recomaends that 
Lincoln National (in ordsr of priority): 

1* Aaslae employeaa in chs identification of affordable 

qusllcy child cara through Che creation of an in-houae resource 
sod refsrral service. 

2. Designate a key officer, sensitive to the issue of 

child cars, to direct an educational effort aimed at Improving 
the corporate understanding of today's working parents* 

3. Initiate and participate in, t?4e creation of a community 
vida registry of child cara providers* 

A* Develop s salary reduction program to help defray the 
cost of child cara* 

5* Establish an on-going program to assess the feasibility 
of a child care center for Lincoln National employees* 



This form of corporate Involvement Is recommended In order to:. 

* aeet employee needs expressed In the survey 

* aeet the corporate objectives of cost-containment 

* reflect the availability, diversity and cost of local care 

* benefit as many employees as possible, as quickly as possible 

* deal with the corporate laaue of non-prime hours 

* sddress the quality and organisation of family day-care 

* encourage an awcrenesa of working parents* 



The Team believes that the above steps csn best be accomplished by hiring a 
full-time, child care expert. An individual of this nature should have a 
background in child care snd child development in order to identify quality 
child care programs and to provide direct counseling to parents on child 
care matters. Additionally, this Individual should have the necessary 
skills to develop, implement snd direct the recomaendatlon for corporate 
Involvement in an employer child care assistance program. The salary for an 
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individual with these qualifications would be $35,O00-$*5 ,000. (Sc« 
Appendix VII — Child Care Professional^ Responsibilities.) 



This report is accompanied by s strong recommendatior that the sssistsnce of 
sn employer-sponsored child care consultsnt be retained. 

There are many benefita to contracting a conaultant. Involvement in 
childcare it very complex. It requirea choosing from numerous models, 
underetsnding regulatiena, awareness of community programs, objective 
eveluation of employee needs and an in-depth knowledge of the national child 
care network* The TI Team has made remarkable progress in gslning sn 
understsnding of this Issue, but the Tesm membeta sre not child care 



A consultant could review snd analyre the work performed and confirm the 
vslidlty of our conclusions. 

More Importantly, the sssistsnce of a consultant is needed to assess the 
cost snd paybsck sssoclsted with the recommended steps. 

Specifically, we recommend thst Dr. Dans Friedman, senior: research fellow st 
the Work and Family Information Center in New York, be retained for a one- 
day consultstion and be contracted for future limited counsel*. 

Avs liable dates for Dr. Friedman's consultation would be May 9, 19W or June 
6, 1984. The cost of this one-dsy consultstion is $750 plus trsvel and 
expenses. Future Involvement and direction to LNC would be via telephone 
consultation end/or mailings at sn additional charge. 



The efforts of this Totsl Involvement Tea* should not end with this report. 
The Teaa recommends that Its active ttemhers : 

* Participate in sessions with the child care consultsnt 

* Provide support for the designated senior nan age r for child care 

* Ease the transition for the full-tlae child csre professions! 



Child Care Conaultant 



experts. 
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VI. SUPPORT POR RECOMMENDATION 



Step I — Resource snd Referral Service 

An Informacion and Raftrral Service (UR) assises families In locating 
quslity child care. Such a service provides families with relerrala of pre- 
screened care givers which match Che families' specif Icatlons of desired 
child care. 

The proposed Resource and Referral (R&R) Is Intended Co be more 
comprehensive than a sLiple I&R. It would be a vlalhle presence vithln Che 
coapany that aerves aa a communlcaCion channel for mansgemenc and employees 
In chelr sdjustments to the chenglng work force. In addition to the referral 
functions, the R&R progran ^ould Include*. 

* Infonuclon on selecting and maintaining child care 

* working parent seminars 

6 newsletters Co parents and care-givers 

* Cax information related Co child care 

* seminars Co assist care-givers 

* a resource library 

* Informacion on child development services available vithin Che 
coca unity 

* articles In Tt> Company Hews 

* seminars for LNC managenenc on child care-relaced issues 

The establishment of che R&R service Is given che highest prlorlcy In chls 
report because 1c Is an lamedlace method of addressing the problems of child 
care identified by employees, and has che potential of assisting a large 
number of affected employees. 

Also, chs Occobcr 1983 employee survey, which «e have relief on cs docenrlne 
employee child care needs, was conducted before che non-prime work hours 
Isbje arose. Employees, parclcularly single parencs, working ocher Chan 
prime clme hours, may find 1c difficult, If noc Impossible, Co locate child 
care. We believe chls will Increase che n»ed for assistance provided by an 
R&R beyond what che survey Indlcaced. 

I&R heads che Use of approaches businesses have taken Co child care 
( nation's B usiness , February 1984). "About 900 companiea offer I&R ro chelr 
employees, either dlrecdy or through specialized agencies". Such s service 
is attractive Co companies because 1c is a lov-cosc way co provide 
assistance in child care related problems. 

To serve in*. ImaedlaCe needs of Che employees, che coapany should establish 
an in-hou,e R&R program as follows. This program will be managed by che 
full-da' child car-: professional referred co above. 
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A data base of existing child cere resources should oe developed by this 
individual. Included in this data base would be nursery schools, school- 
based pre-schools, licensed child care centers, after-school programs, and 
licensed PDC providers. 

Aa a short-term solution, the child care professional will alao identify a 
resource list of unlicensed PDC hones baaed on employees 's requests for 
assistance. Advertis.ig in papers, posters, flyers and recommendation* «ade 
by INC employees would help identify appropriate homes. PDC providers aU st 
meet minimum criteria such as: liability insurance; .inimum home ssfety 
requirements; previous child care experience; evidence of good physical and 
mental condition. Due to the complexity of eatablishing this listing 
(discussed below), this is viewed as a temporary measure. The long-term 
measure is the community-based registration aystem for PDC. 

Using the above-listed child care resources as a reference base, the child 
care professional would: 

I- Assist employees in defining the type of care they desire. 

2. Give a number (three if poasible) of referrals to meet their needs. 

3. Be available to support the employee through the selection process. 

The support described above is important because parenta often have no idea 
about child care options and need considerable education to make appropriate 
choices. This program can help parents understand and choose among the 
variables of cost, hours, location, quality, and type of care. 

LNC should anticipate incurring coats in addition to the child care 
professional s salary for thia step of the ptoposal. Additional costs 
include: secretarial support; office space; copying and printing; 
? Cl !?!! 0 ^A p08ta * fi; and local travel. An estimate of the additional costs 
Is $15,000 per year. Further costs may be incurred if the data requires 
computerization. 

In operating an in-house child care R&R, Lincoln National needs to minimize 
its legal liability. Guidelines that have been followed by other 
corporationa to limit liability Include: 

* The child care professional never recommends a specific provider to a 
parent. A number of referrals (where possible, three) are given leaving 
the final decision with the parent. 

* All FDC providers listed with the R&R will be required to have their own 
liability insurance. 

* A clear procedure is established for removing providers of questionable 
quality from the LNC referral listing. For example, if two or more 
complaints are made by parents about a provider, the name should be 
removed from LNC lists. Providers should be Informed of this policy 
before entering mto the listing. 
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Step 2 — Improving the Corporate Understanding of Today's Working Parents 

A key officer, responsible for Increasing awareness of and sensitivity to 
the needa of today's working parents, should be designs ted. A similar 
designation waa considered an Important part of Lincoln National's 
Management Development Program. We believe this approach Is equally 
critical to the success of thla program. 

Step 3 — Community Wide Registry of Child Care Providers 

Throughout the country, reaource and referral services use, almoat 
exclusively, lists of FDCs obtained through the licensing agency In the 
applicable atate. However, the majority of PDC providers in the state of 
Indiana are not licensed because Indiana licensing requirements do not 
Include providers caring for less than six children. In fact, there are 
only aeventy licensed PDC providers in Allen County. 

Because licensed homes In Fort Wayne are few, any resource and referral 
service must establish a voluntary registry of FDCs. Compiling and 
maintaining the registry for a city this sire Is costly. Rather than assume 
the cost alone, Lincoln National should Initiate and participate In the 
development of a community child care registry. The registry could be 
expanded by the community to include a resource and referral capability for 
use by other area employers and the public. 

This would support a community need. "Community-based Information and 
Referral services appear to be critical elements In the smooth functioning 
of the child care market In the U.S. In particular, they offer assistance 
to parents In locating and choosing care, help to providers that increases 
the quality of care offered, and data for public policy matters on supply 
and demand", according to the March 1980 Ford Foundation publication 
'Minding the Children'. 

In many communities , publicly or privately funded services help the consumer 
Identify and understand the child care choices. In Fort Wayne, however, 
parents are left to their own devices In this complex search. No one In the 
community educates and counsels parents In selection. The regulatory system 
Ignores non-subs Id Ized FDC, and thereby renders It Invisible to the 
consumer. Most of the attention In Fort Wayne has been concentrated on 
services for low Income families and very little has been directed at the 
growing needs of the middle class. 

Resource and referral agencies which are community-wide have proved 
successful. As an example, Boston's Child Care Resource Center Is an 
Independent resource and referral agency which assists 500 to 600 parents 
monthly; three quarters of th£se are through corporate clients. Among its 
business clients Is the New England Life Insurance Company. "Out of 3,500 
employees, about 200 have made use of the center" ( Nation's Business , 
February 1984). 
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Under the direction of the child care professional , Lincoln National could 
continue to deliver itf resource and referral fervlcef on-site with its own 
counseling. Lincoln Rational would be linked with the community registry 
snd sn enhanced resource and referral data base. This would allow the 
Lincoln Mttlonsl child care professional to exert more effort towards 
employee support ictlvltles md less towards the maintenance of resource 
listings. Vlth Uncoln Nstlonal as the driving force, the establishment of 
cesaful resource snd referral service could benefit the community as a 
whole rather than be limited to only its own employees. This would 
reinforce Lincoln National's role as a sensitive employer and community 
leader. 



Step 4 — fevfclop a Salary Reduction Program to Help De fray the Cost of 
Child Care 

The coct of child care is Important to parent employees. This was clearly 
Indicated by the October 1983 employee survey. As other efforts seek to 
Improve quality and availability of child care, there will be upward 
pressure on cost. There are several ways of reducing the cost of child care 
without sacrificing quality. Host of these involve a subsidy from 
employers • 

They include: 

. Dependent care assistance programs (where the employer pays all or 
part of the employee's child care expenses). 

. Guaranteed places In existing child care facilities, in exchange for 
reduced fees for employee's children. 

. The Klndustry Plan, where employers and Kinderc&re work together to 
reduce the cost to employees by 20* In Kindercare centers. 

• Subsidized child care centers, run principally for children of 
employees. In this case employers may subsidize start-nip or on-going 
expenses. 

. Creation of a tax-exempt not-for-profit child care center for use 
by the community at large under Section 501 of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

• Establishment of a salary reduction arrangement tor dependent care. 



The Economic Recovery Tax Act (1981), in part, specifically excluded certain 
types of assistance from inclusion in employees' taxable Income. Amounts 
paid or incurred by the employer for dependant care assistance are excluded 
If the program qualifies under the Internal Revenue Code. 
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A salary reduction arrangement will absorb Increased cost through tax 
reduction. It nay alao be used to make higher-coat options available , auch 
as 'Lincoln' child care centers with Infant care, to a broader group of 
employees if worked aa a fixed percentage of aalary. 

The salary reduction arrangement la recommended for several reasons: 

• Employee assistance should not carry a significant cost to the 
corporation. 

• Eaployee assistance should not discriminate against any group of 
employees . 

• A correctly structured salary reduction arrangement would fit in 
with the direction of flexible benefits. 

• The 1985 Federal Budget seeks to alter the Tax Credit for dependent 
children in favor of the lower oaid, and against tne higher paid. 

It should be noted that salary reduction arrangements of this type also 
reduce employer PICA liability and any savings so achieved can be used aa a 
'no cost' employer aubsldy. The PICA aavlnga to employees may serve as 
additional incentive to enter the arrangement. ' 

Salary reduction arrangements are 'aweeplng the country' among^ professional 
firms. However, it is predicted that the extent to which salary reduction 
plans can reduce salary will soon be limited by the IRS. 

Step 5 Establish an On-going Program to Assess the Feasibility of a Child 
Ca re Center for Lincoln Hstlonal Employees 

The child care survey* conducted in October 1983, asked respondents to rank 
the type of assistance that would be most desirable to them, without 
outlining the circumstances surrounding such assistance. While most 
recipients favored a child care center at or near their place of work, this 
survey question did not elicit their expectations of the corporation with 
regard to the center. The aurvey also Indicated that the average weekly 
child care cost is $34, and that employees were prepared to pay only a 
little more to obtain more satisfactory child care. Infant care within 
these centers is an important need for employees. 

A Lincoln National child care center could resolve a number of child care 
related problems for both employees and the corporation. These Include: 

. increased confidence in quality of care, reducing worry 

. simplified drop-off /pick-up, reducing tardiness 

. removal of problem of sick or vacationing babysitter, reducing 
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absenteeism 

. improved accessibility, particularly on snow days, reducing 
absenteeism 

. greater flexibility In hours that employees could work, Increasing 
availability to work both overtime and non-prime houra 

. Increased control over the care aituatlon, reducing worry. 

In addition the Introduction of Infant care within auch a center would: 

. provide conalotency of care for children from age six weeks 
through five yesrs, reducing time taken to locate new child care 

. simplify the taak of new parents seeking child care for the 
first time, and potentially reducing leaves of absence and 
voluntary terminations. 

Each of the above would help to alleviate the aspects of child care which 
Impact employee productivity, and at the same time would improve the 
attractiveness of Lincoln Nstlonsl to potentlsl new high calibre employees. 



However, a child care center, with Infant care, established by Lincoln 
National Is a potentially high cost solution. This Is emphasized when 
compared with the available care In the community. The higher cost would 
have to be borne In one of two areas, or both: 

• High fees to parents 

• Subsidies from the corporation. 

Although there Is much to support the estsbllshaent of on- or near-site 
child care centers, particularly to address the Infant care need, 
considerably more Investigation must be conducted, by s qualified 
Individual, before such s recommendation can be made* 

The team has formulated a aerlea of Ideaa which could be used to help reduce 
the cost of running a child care center. While some of these may not be 
practical from a legal or administrative perspective, It Is encouraged that 
they are considered when assessing the cost of establishing a child care 
center. 

. Volunteer caregivers - Retirees could be surveyed to see If s pool of 
resources Is available to provide volunteer helpers. Also other 
cocaunlty resources (such as church groups or Senior Citizens Center 
members) could be utilized as volunteers. 
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. Bulk purchasing - Use Che Corporation's Purchasing Dept. Co do Che 
purchasing of Che required equipment, eCc. Co realise a possible 



. Use of Corporate Services - If chargeback race Is lowvsr Chan Che center 
would pay Independently for fcuch items as: food prepsration, 
custodial services, photocopying, health services, AOS (personal 
computing for sdmlnlsttatlve needs) > hiring, telephone services, 
Cransporcstlon, etc, 

. Parent cooperative assistance - Require each parent to work * pre- 
established amount of time (at least one hour per week at the center 
doing: maintenance , baking, cleaning, artwork, yard work, storytelling, 
field trips - whatever they enjoy doing that is needed. The? may want 
to use their professlcaal skills (attorneys, accountants, medical 
professionals, programmers , teachers, etc.) to provide a more direct 
savings to the center in lieu of their one hour commitment. Ttese 
activities would* need to be coordinated by a parent organizer. 

. Renting out the facility on off-hours - Could be used for gymnastics, 
dancing, or exercise classes. It could be opened for special care 
during community affairs meetings, concerts, or during conventions If 
needed • 

. Use of student helpers - If resources exceed the jobs currently 

available, vocational education high school students, college students 
or nursing students Interested In child development fields would make 
excellent part-time 3nd summer helpers. Especially for the older 
(school aged) children In the summer. 

Create a non-profit organization - To realize tax benefits and possibly 
pass any excess profit back to the parents (or use for low Income family 
support, charity or special programs). 

. Bulk purchase of baby items (only If an Infant center la present) - For 
use by the center and to sell to parents at a slight mark-up. 

. Donations by parents (or community) - Used equipment, toys, books and 
supplies . 

. Consignment store (reasonably priced extra space would need to be 

available) - To sell used equipment, toys, and clothes for the parents 
with the center getting a percentage. 

. If set-up for the conpany only - Hake empty slots available to other 
people In the community to maintain full enrollaent. Lincoln 
National employees would still have priority to fill future slots. 



savings. 
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If tax credit* are possible - The coajxany could pass these credits on to 
the center in the font of reduced lesse rates or to reduce service 
charges. 
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VII. APPENDIXES 

Appendix I — Existing Baployer-Supported Child Care Programs 

A growing nuaber of employers are acknowledging their employees' child care 
needs. The nuaber of companies providing substantial assistance has grown 
from ICD In 1978 to nearly 600 In 1983 (Health and toman Services Department 
Report). 

Aaerlcan Management Association (AHA) research of 204 companies Involved in 
child care assistance indicates that service industries such as banking, 
finance, insurance, and health care are the most responsive in providing 
child care services. The AKA study also reported that "almost 100 perceat 
of respondents saw the benefits as far outweighing the costs." 

Insurance companies are among the fore-runners in addressing their 
employees' child care needs. This list — not intended to be all-inclusive 
— illustrates the array of alternatives employed by some of our counter- 
parts. 



Company 


Program (See key below) 


Connecticut-General 


CO/CM on-site center 


Equitable Life 


Support of X0/XM centers In three cities in 




exchange for reduced tuition 


Group Health Plan Ins. Co. 


X0/XM noon-hour parenting seminar series 


Houston Gen' 1. Ins. Co. 


Employees' school age children may attend 




S0/XM summer camp program 


John Hancock 


X0/XM Information & Referral 


Metro Life Ins. Co. 


X0/XM center In exchange for access to 




program 


New England Life 


X0/XM Information & Referral 


Northwestern Natlonel 


Support of X0/XM working parent seminar 




series 


Prudential Life 


X0/XM working parent seminar series 


Union Fidelity Life 


CO/CM on-site center 


Union Mutual 


C0/XK off-site center 



XO/XM — Externally-owned and externally-managed program by for-profit 
or non-profit organization 



CO/ CM — Company-owned and company-managed program 

C0/XM — Company-owned program that is externally-managed by for-profit 
or non-profit organisation 
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Several companies aponaoring child care programa art locsted In our region. 

Port Wayne's Lutheran Hoapital opened an on-alte child care center in 1979. 
The center haa a capacity 0 f 65 infanta and preachoolera per shift and 
operatea 24 houra a day, g «ven daya a week. Baployee* pay $M0 per hour 
and the hoapital aubaldltea tha remainder — hundreda of thousands of 
dolla-a each year. The waiting liat for the firat ahift la approximately 
150 names long. 

Steelcaae Industries, the country'a largeat manufacturer of office 
furniture, provide* an Information and Xeferral service to help greets 
locate and maintain appropriate child care* Located io Grand Xaplda, 
Michigan, the company employ* workers, 1,100 of whom are women. Two 

trained child cart profeaalonala , each working 30 houra per veeV counsel 
parenta aeeking care, refer reglatared 0 r licenaed care givers, and viait 
homes that servs company employees to improve end monitor quality. 

Nyloncraft, *n injection molding firm, la located in Wiahawa«a, Indiana. In 
1981, the company opened a center which haa a capacity of 120 infanta, 
preachoolera, and school age children. The company providea aubaidy, apace, 
and in-kind services to the center which operstes the day ahift, plua 
evening and night shift. 
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Appendix II — The Changing Work Force 



The trend Is Irreversible: the composition of today's work force has 
chsnged dramatically In Che past two decades. 

The faces underscore the prominence of mothers In the work force: 

* One-third of all mothers with Infants work. 

* Forty-three percent of mothers with children under three work. 

* Alaoat 57 percent of mother* with children ages 3 to 5 work. 

* By 1990, U million more women with young children will work. 

* While the number of working women has doubled since 1940, the number of 
working mothers has Increaaed tenfold. 

Because of the prominence of women In the work force (the majority with 
young children) family care Is no longer the exclusive domsln of women. 
Child care Is a shared reaponslblllty.The child care Issue, as a result, 
affects men. As the number of working mothers and their Importance In the 
worvcplt;^ Increases, family care responsibilities of male* Increase. 

* Almost 66 percent of all husband-wife families now have two earners. 

* By 1990, It is estimated thst half the men In the workplace will be 
fstners. Only one In three of those men will have a wife who doesn't 
work outride the home. 

* Child care semlnsrs conducted In the workplace reflect the concern of the 
father, with about 20 percent of the participants being fathers. 

* The number of single-psrent households Is on the rise, msny of whom are 
men, as fathers Increasingly demand and receive custody of their children. 
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Bringing Up Baby (While Working) 

SA^^ST" to** Parenting Have an Effect on Workers' Productivity? 
rr\w5 As Studies Go On, One Specialist Says There Are Costs 
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Appendix IV — Employee Survey 



INTRODUCTION 

A Child Care Total Involveaent Team prepared a questionnaire which was 
diatributed to all home office employees with the 9/30/83 issue of The 
Company News * Of the approximately 2,800 employees surveyed, 869 reaponded. 
This ia «ore than 30Z of the population and exceeds the 20-25Z rcaponse that 
LNSC Market Research indicated we could expect from a survey of this type. 



IMITATIONS 

Any survey contains limitations. Below are some of the limitations of the 
Child Care survey: 

• Not enough information is available to permit valid extrapolation of the 
reaults to cover the company as a whole. It ia typical in a survey of 
this type that those with an Interest will respond and those with 
little, or no, interest will not reapond. Assuming the potential employee 
population imtuicred i« aged 20-39, 680 of thoae 2,000 employees responded. 

• We acknowledge chat if both parenta are employeea of the company and if 
both responded to the survey, some values may be inflated. However, we 
feel that the effect of this is minimal because there are not a 
algnlficant number of couples employed by the Lincoln. 

. A few reaponses indicated that certain questions were misinterpreted by 
the respondents. These ambiguities were resolved by resorting the data and 
making additional anal>sls runs. 

• The survey did not attempt to identify split-shift or part-time employees. 



GENERAL STATISTICS 

The following are the general statistics of the population which responded 
to the survey (30Z of all employees). Of the 869 questionnaires returned: 

. 75Z were completed by women and 22Z were completed by men; 

• 61Z of the respondents are located downtown and 39Z are located at LNL 
Vest; 

. Night shift employees comprised only 1Z; 

• SSZ were returned by grade level 01 through 11 employees, and 45* were 
returned by exempt employees; 

. The majority of the respondents were age 20-39 (79Z). 
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CtJMUOrr CHILD CAM KSS'JS 

40X of tha niapondenta (349 eunrayt) Identified they have chlldran who 
raquirj cere during the work day. An additional iOX <6i aurvaya), who 
currently do not hava child c*ra na«da, anticipate that they will here auch 
naerfa In tha next twelva ■onthe. 

Of tha child ran requiring car* during the workday: 

• 170 ara age 0-2; 

. 167 ara age 2-5; 

' ara 127 •ctool children requiring part-ti»e care durin* the 

workday or during school break*. 



FACILITIES USED, PHICE PAID AMD CONVENIENCE 

Tha child cara arrangeaanta uaad «oat often are: 

. Children cared for In another'* horn* - 68X 

. Oilldren c*red for at a child cara centar - HZ 

. Caregiver cornea Into tha eaployee'a ho»e - 9Z 

. Children attend a pre-achool nuraery - gz 

. Other . 52 

Of the reapondenta who take their children outalde of their hoeica for child 
care purpoaea, 40Z (120 reapondenta) Irxlicated that the facility vaa not on 
their way to work. These employeea drive an average of 6 extra allea each 



The weekly child care coat per child varlea greatly ($0-$l00). the average 
paid per child la approximately $34. 



day. 
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PRODUCTtVm 

68X of all rcapondents (515 employees) felt child care problems affect work 
productivity. Explanatory comaenta to the aurve7 indicated chat work 
productivity is affected aa follows: 

. Worry about child care which affccta productivity by: 

. becoming the subject of discussion with co-workers 
■ distracted aiental energy 

- loaa of cine 'doing the Job' 

- inadvertent work errors 

. Absenteeism, including arriving late or leaving early, creates a work 
verload and additional atress for the individual and/or co-workers. 

. Personal calls to determine welfare of children or to make alternative 
child care arrangements. 

. It is difficult to schedule work commitments outside of a regular work 
day. 



DETAILED PRODUCTIVITY RESULTS 

. A oajority of the respondents who have child care netda (64X) felt it waa 
necessary to arrive late or leave work e*rly. This happens an average of 
two times per month. 



In the last 90 days, 28Z of those with child care needs had to miss 
working days due to problems with child care arrangements. Number of 
days missed averaged 1.8. (It is not known how msny were administrative 
absence and how oany were vacation days). 

A majority of the respondents with child care needs (60Z) found it 
necessary to aake alternative child care arrangements due to problems with 
usual arrangeacnts. This happened an average of three tiacs in the last 90 
days. 
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HP" CAH BE DQKT, TO IMPRQgR T*. » 

child csre situations »"«ng to pay ao re for an iaproved 

- 1" (53 '."—"l B0uld pi * »" 5 «" 

HZ (16 survey.) Nould pay i„ of $1Q ^ 

' Sir 2 ' 2 ? ^'i^ra «£r? ■? r e « * * 

existing arrsnge.er.ts. Cne curr « nt level of satisfaction with 

- No assistance »"»f«ory child c .re. 

e .ta f M^. h ^•^^^ r ^x n "f 1 ^ r .f.1.L^ t . o^ * - **** «. 

<*" very close. P ref ««<*.s. The first and second choice- 
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Appendix V — Management Interviews 



Hot only are employees with children affected by inadequate child care* but 
managers also feel the Impact on work productivity. In several Interviews 
with managers, 'he team has heard* repeatedly, the impact on managers and 
other employees. Comments such as: 

1. "X loct one of my best people because the mother had to stay home." 

2. "Another significant problem. .. .Is the Inability of certain 
employees to work overtime." 

3. "I've witnessed the aggravation and distraction resulting from 
inadequate babysitters and the almost total preoccupation with 
trying to find out If the current babysitter is as good or as 
inexpensive as someone else's." 

4. "Lincoln will have to do something if they hope to attract 
quality talent into the corporation." 

In the American Management Association report, the sponsoring organizations 
were asked whether the cost of chlldcare outweighed the benefits to the 
organization. Over 752 responded that the benefits Car exceeded the cost 
citing the following reasons: 

1. Less absenteeism 

2. Greater stability and loyalty 

3. Improved morale 

4. Enhancement of the organization's Image to employees and community 

5. Improved ability to attract and maintain quality personnel 

6. Less distraction and worry by parents during the working day 
7- Return of valuable <aaployee8 from maternity leaves, sooner. 
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APPENDIX VI — Options to Support Child Care Need a 

There arc many optlona avail abla for a corporation' a involvement in child 
care • 

Eight corporate optlona for child care aaalstance are: 

* The coapsny-owned , on-alte aodel 

* Tha off-aite, conaortium aodel 

* Tha vendor program 

* Tha voucher program 

* Salary-reduction 

* Information and Referral 

* Sick child care 

* Senaltlve personnel policies 

The Company— Owned ^ On-Slte Model 

Located at or near the work aire, the company-owned child care facility may 
be operated aa a dlvlalon or aubaldlary of the parent company or aa an 
Independent non-profit corporation. Plnancul support may Include atart-up 
coata, operating expenses snd tuition subsidy. The employer may hire a 
professional stsff or sub-contrsct with a child csre management firm. 

The Off-Site, Conaortlum Model 

In this model, a group of employers share the costs snd risks of 
establishing s child csre center. The coapanlea provide seed money and msy 
offer sdmln Is tr stive ssslstance to the center. Employer support aay 
underwrite the center's opersting costs and partially subsidize employees' 
children s tuition. 

The Vendor Program 

The vendor program involvea employer purchase of a number of enrollment 
spaces or alots in child care centers or homes and the subsequent resale of 
the spaces to employees at a reduced price. 

The Voucher Program 

The voucher system provides a voucher, or coupon, to the employee worth a 
specified amount towards the purchase of child care from any provider of the 
service. 
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Salary Reduction 

Under chit plan, employees' salaries are decreased by the amount of their 
child care expanses, not to exceed the Income of the lower-earning spouse. 
The employer pays the child care provider and the employee reduces taxable 
Income . 

Information & Referral Service 

Information & Referral assises families in locating quality child care. It 
refera employees to pre-acreened care glvera which match the family's 
specification of dealred child care. In addition to referral, the aervlce 
can offer Information on selecting care glvera, educational programs for 
working parents, tax information, etc. An employer may contribute to or 
contract with s locil referral agency, join a consortium of companies that 
jointly underwrite admlniatratlve coata, or develop an in -ho use capability. 

Sick Child Care 

Soae employera allow parents "leave" daya to care for aick children. Other 
companies allow a certain number of "personal leave daya" to be used aa the 
employee sees fit. Still other companlea have supported projecta that 
provide short-term home health care for aick children of working parents. 

Sensitive Personnel Policies 

Many employers have Implemented personnel policies that are sensitive snd 
responsive to the needs of working parenta. Alternative work scheduling 
such as flextlme or job pairing Is frequently used. Employee assistance 
programs are offered which include counseling and support for workers 
experiencing family problema. Other policies Include extension of sick 
leave to cover serious Illness of s child and more extenalve maternity or 
paternity leave policies. Finally, some bualnesses have adopted a cafeteria 
plan, which allows employees to choose those benefits which best meet their 
needs. Child care is an optional benefit. 
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APPENDIX VII — Child Car* Profeeelonel 'e teeponelbllltlee 

A pivotal f «c tor in the Team's recommendation it the hiring of a full-time 
child care prof aaelonel . This individual would have the following 
responsibilities* 

* Interviewing and ecreenlng cere glvere (before inclusion on liet). 

* Ccei piling e comprehenelva llec of aultabla cere givers. 

* Following-up with cere glvere on referral liet to eneure continued 



auitebility and availability (this would be done on a periodic 



* Interviewing perente to determine their child cere neede. 

* Referring perente to appropriate cere glvere on list. 

* Developing aeminere end newlattera. 

* Couneellng perente end cere glvere. 

* Acting as a qualified reeource in the coapany and the community 
in avattare concerning child cere. 

* Honltorlng end reporting legleletlve, regulatory end taxation 



* Investigating the feaeibility of a Uncoln Netional child care 
center as the community child care environment evolves. 

* Providing support and assistance for the designated senior manager. 

* Maintaining s child care reeource librery. 

* Keeping up-to-date with the national child care and child 
development trends. 

* Assisting with the developnent of e workable salary reduction 
program. 

* Providing services to other community employers on a 'fee for 
service' basis. This could be both referrel services and 
educational/workshop services. 



basis). 



changes. 
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Prepared Statement op Bonnie Watkins, Austin, TX 



women on the job force need all the help they can get 
in locating and assuring quality day care for their children . 
I commend this committee for the time, energy, and expense 
that is being devoted to receiving this testimony. However, 
there's another group of women who also need help. These are 
mothers who choose to stay at home with their children and 
who are struggling financially and emotionally for it. 

Our family has made financial sacrifices for me to stay 
home with our children, ages five and two. My husband has 
begun his own business and we have nc'c only been a one-income 
family, we have often been a no-income family living on savings I 
We haven't seen a roast beef on our table in five years, our 
children wear only hand-me-downs, eating out is rare and then 
usually at McDonalds — in short, saving is a way of life. While 
we don't feel deprived with our lifestyle, and are quite grateful 
that we haven't had to borrow to this point, we are aware that 
because we are not currently saving money, we may have to 
borrow for our boys' education later. I supplement our income 
by doing a number of jobs that I can perform at hornet I rent 
electric breastpumps for mothers who have to be separated from 
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their nursing babies, I sell hand-held breast pumps, I perform 
puppet shows for children's birthday parties, I keep two 
neighbor girls after school, I letter certificates and I 
substitute teach at our church pre-school where the boys can 
accompany me. All of these jobs garnered me a whopping $1,000 
income last year, but that was $1,000 more food dollars and 
a chance to stay at home with my boys. My master's degree 
and my teaching career are on the shelf for the moment i by choice. 

I know many other women who have sacrificed well-paying 
and/or satisfying careers to stay at home with their children 
because they feel strongly that hone with mother is the best 
place for small children and mother at home is the best 
arrangement for returning school children. 

Yet, many mothers who want to stay at home and supplement 
their family's income are frustrated or prohibited by labor 
laws and tax provisions. When one mother that I interviewed 
tried to start a catering business in her home, she was 
frustrated by local health ordinances. To qualify for a license, 
she was required to have three stainless steel sinks in her 
kitchen in three separate locations — one for washing hands, 
one for dishes, one for mops. An outside entrance to her 
kitchen was necessary. In addition, if any males worked for 
her in her home, separate bathroom facilities were required. 
All of these requirements would have necessitated expensive 
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re-modeling investments that she was not able to make 
initially. So, the catering business and a subsequent home 
income were not possible. 

Another at-home mothers practices freelance writing. 
Office space in her home cannot be deducted from her taxes 
unless she makes a profit. Yet, she has to pay taxes on any 
amount of income from articles sold. 

Another mother who has chosen to stay at home with her 
three boys is an attorney by profession. In her home, she 
works part-time on a Family Law newsletter, reading and sum- 
marizing cases to keep practicing attorneys informed of current 
litigation changes. If she died, the social security that she 
pays would not be able to be collected by her sons, since they 
would be able to collect only from the main providei of the 
family, their father. 

I also know another kind of mother. This is the mother 
who works not because it puts food on the table, but because 
her paycheck keeps the family from worrying about unexpected 
expenses and heightens their lifestyle. Often the husband 
is pressuring this mother to contribute financially to the 
family when she would prefer to stay at home with her chile ren 
and believes in the importance of it. It is this borderline 
working mother and her husband who might be swung over to 
staying at home with her children if there were financial 
incentives in our government that would make staying at home 
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more attractive. 

what emotional sacrifice does a mother at home make? 

Society often assumes that this is all that j,he can do and that 

she is less intelligent than the marketplace mom. Jack Anderson 

stated the case at length in a recent column, "Equal Rights 

Wanted for At-Home Mother ''i 1 

Most working mothers cannot find adequate day care 
for their children. Most divorced and widowed mothers 
can't collect the full child support that the courts 
have ordered. Mothers who want to stay home with their 
children are treated as social inferiors. 

The government offers tax incentives and pension benefits 
to mothers who leave their children during the day and 
find jobs away from home. Mothers who try to earn a 
living at home, where they can keep an eye on their 
children, may even run afoul of the labor laws. 

The media is ^he worst offender, it glorifies sex but 
denigrates motherhood. Career women are portrayed 
as glamorous, homemakers as frumpy. 

. . . In other words, child-rearing isn*t chic; home- 
making is old-fashioned; mothers at home are a throw- 
back to less enlightened times. 

Dr. James Dobson, psychologist and published author, 
says it even plainer. He says that our society calls mothers 
who stay at home with their children "suckers." 2 

In her book, Where Have All the Mothers Gone ?, Brenda 
Hunter summarizes i 

Many women in America today are floundering because 
they lack a vision for the enormous potential of 
the mothering role. Mired in the negative portrayal 
of motherhood that is prevalent in feminist litera- 
ture and the media, these women need to be encouraged 
to see the positive influence they can have in their 
children's lives. 
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Why does the U.S. government have a vested interest 

in keeping mothers at home? From birth, a child develops 

confidence and sureness in his attachments from bonding with 

one primary caretaker. Many caretakers confuse him. John 

Bowlby, a world authority on maternal attachment and deprivation, 

points out the importance of consistent care and that the parents 

4 

are the best providers of that care. 

One primary caretaker is more expensive than organizational 
care and the lower caretaker-child ratio is also more ex;^nsive 
since a greater number of workers have to be paid. If more 
mothers enter the vork force and leavo their children in 
institutions, we are going to have more and more children who 
are unable to make strong attachments in adult life because 
they didn^t establish an early attachment to one person. This 
makes for more children who grow up to be maladjusted citizens J 
crime may be the outgrowth, or increased divorces and weakened 
family life* or just simply immature and insecure citizens who 
don't reach their fullest potential and contribution to our 
country. Such a breakdown in human personality is costly to 
a society. 

Other countries that rely on day care may teach us some- 
thing about that system. When child care specialist Dr. Meerc 
intervie*-ea uhe dirfu^or or the Hungarian Bureau of Child Care, 
the _x roct^<* apologized that, groujj child care was done strictly 
as an economic necessity -n Hungary. Their weak economy required 
that every able-bx ied adult- including mothers, work. However, 
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the director assured Dr. Meers that the Hungarian government 
was working toward the goal of limiting day care as soon as 
possible. She could not understand why mothers in the U.S., 
one of the richest nations in the world would wish to chooae 
day care for their children, when Hungary was trying to get 
out from under that system. Further, the Czechosolovakian 
government launched a television campaign to actively dissuade 
its citizens from further placements of young '_:.iidren in 
day care; they were concerned enough abc;t the despondent 
children that had resulted to get involved in trying to change 
citizen's minds about the wisdom of this choice. 5 

Mothers at home also provide another valuable financial 
resource to this country. They are the backbone of the volun- 
teer system that keep many organizations and community services 
afloat. Mothers at home are the ones who have more time than 
mothers in the workplace to serve in hospitals, in libraries, 
for cancer drives and a host of other "drives." They serve 
more frequently in our churches and schools. In public services, 
they staff the positions that would otherwise require many 
other salaries to be provided. 

What can be done to z\ ore up mothers at home? 
Tangible, economic ^centi\es that reward them for staying 
home with tneir children are the most impoi tunt . Even if 
these cannc b° large financial incentives, some incentive, 
ary incentive w'll make these mothers feel that what they 
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do is important. Social incentives that make a statement 
that mothers at horn, are a valuable natural resource and 
that they deserve recognition will begin the turnaround in 
society's thinking that casts mothers at home as less 
valuable citizens. 

Here are various suggestions that mothers have offered 
for economic and social incentives that would be helpful t 

1. Economic incentives from government to private 
corporations that will institute job-sharing pro- 
grams or flex-time programs so mothers can work 
part-time while older children are in school, 

or during hours when the father is at home to 
keep smaller children. 

2. Equal IRA deposits for homemakers. 

3. A government lead in recognizing skills homemakers 
acquired while at home that are listed on resumes 
when they re-enter the job force. For example, 
having volunteer jobs count as previous experience. 

4. A social credit for every year at home that can 
be redeemed for college credit upon return to 
school. (Actually, this was not contributed by a 
mother, but by the President of Catholic University.) 

5. Encouragement for businesses to provide places for 
children to remain with their mothers when the work 
permits. (One political candidate in Austin did 
this for volunteers; younger children were near-by 
in a separate room and older children performed 
useful work stuffing envelopes and loved itl) 

6. Husbands receiving dependent sick leave to care 
not only for sick children, but also for sick wives 
at home. 

7. A government standarized and publicized figure to 
be established as the "equivalent salary" that a 
homemaker would earn in the marketplace if she were 
paid for comparable services. By ascribing a dollar 
and cents value, this figure would boost the morale 
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of homemakers and could be used as a basis for 
establishing social security deposits for homemakers 
and as a standard in litigation. 

8. A tax credit for mothers who remain at home. 

There are only suggestions. Some may be impractical 
and there are surely others that haven't been mentioned that 
would be helpful. The important thing is that the negative 
mind-set of being "just a housewife" cnange. If this committee 
breaks ground in recognizing that it is valuable enough to 
this country's future to make staying at home attractive, 
others may follow. We only ask that you put your minds to 
work for solutions for not only mothers in the marketplace, 
but that you also consider the position of mothers at home. 
Please gi\eus the same creative problem-solving and work 
toward economic and social incentives to reward mothers who 
choose to stay at home raising their children. 
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Texas coricenence op chuwches 

Te/ephone 512 1 47$ 7491. 27(K R,o Grande #9. AusUn. Texas 73705 
June 1, 1984 



House Select Committee on Children, Youth and Families 
Room H2-385. House Annex 2 
Washington, D.C. 20515 



!n a ^l?n'nn ^1 ° f Repf " C " ta 1 1 ves Is Priding leadership 

m examining issues related to child abuse. 

As a staff oen,ber of a statewide ecumenical church organization, 1 an 
very aware of the cost tensions surrounding day care. High quality day 
care ^ expensive-prohibitively so for mothers heading single-parent 
households. Current licensing regulations require both "red tape" and 

free Cn or S il n n Mb, ;.!!: e " i]Un *™» off ^voluntary secto to provide 
free or nexpens.ve ch.ld care. It is also doubtful if ^ere are enough 

% te"ms "J? ^r kC " ,mpact °" the prob,Cn ev2n if licensing 

systems were more flexible. 

Because of money problems, too rr-any parents place their children m 
IZli 7 ; nad eq"«e or even dangerous situations or leave their children 
completely unattended. It's a frustrating dilemma for which I S ee no 
Vl .r S ^ r ?*- A$ "°S* ch,,dren arc rai «* I" single-parent households 
and the dual-.ncome/career expectations of two-parent families permeate 
our society, | expec t the problem to steadily increase. 

V ouc£rI d SIT ttWt ChMd " rC at the *>'Mace care 
vouchers will become the next major fringe benefit issue, but that 
apparent luxury probably requires an extremely healthy econony and 
business environment, as well as a high demand for workers. Corporate 
tax laws probably could be modified to encourage more of this. 

I an- quite certain that the altruism of churches and other groups does 
not s.gn.f.cantly alleviate the problem now, nor will it in the future. 
Host church day care centers have little church financial support beyond 
spec e, and infact, many are actually run by separate organizations which 
rent the >ac Here in Austin, many of the child care programs which 
are truly run by churches are financially self-supporting, do not take 
children every day or all day, and require regular enrollment. In 
other words, they are a luxury item for the family which is affluent 
enough to pay for the program while supporting a non-working mother. 
A cynic could view them as jn elitist phenomenon. 

In addition to the problems aised by "ordinary" day care--lack of 
jw availability and af fordabi I i ty-my work on the Parents Warnline of 

m&£t ^'^- SCd " t0 bC aware ° f ' d f ° r s ™ spccial typcs 
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1. Drop- In respite care . The availability of drop-In child care to 
give mothers a break when frustration is about to overwhelm them is 
a critical need for prevention of child abuse. Ideally, such a 
center should charge on a sliding scale and be able to provide pick-up 
transportation, since it is often the isolated, trapped mother without 
money or a car who is most vulnerable to frustration explosions. Here 
in Austin, there are three drop-in centers. However, they ari all 
expensive, none provide transportation, none accept infants, and 
parents are restricted to a limited geographic area in order to fit 
the licensing loophole which makes such a center possible. Here in 
Texas, licensing requirements nake this sort of center difficult for 
volunteers to operate. Yet, if one could be more flexible and creative 
in organizing such a program, it would actually be one of the simpler 
kinds of child abuse prevention activities for volunteers to offer. 
The liability problem, especially surrounding transportation, is the 
other very difficult and expensive problem for volunteers. 

2. Nighttime or flexible-time care . Approximately 1 /6th of the calls 
we get at the Warm line are from parents needing regular child care 

at unusual or irregular hours— parents who work after 6 p.m., parents 
who work rotating shifts, etc. There are a few child care centers which 
accommodate parents who work at night, but I'm told that their waiting 
lists are discouragingly long. Parents who work rotating shifts, I'm 
told,have to either find a rare individual baby-sitter or find 
another job. In other words, most of the child care which is 
available serves only the parent who has an extremely rerylar 8-5 job. 

3. Infant care . The lack of affordable infant care is a great problem 
both for working parents and for the purpose of child abuse prevention. 
The required staff-chiM ratio should probably not be changed, but it 
does cause such care to be almost prohibitively expensive. At the 
same time, mothers are most likely to seriously harm their infant 
children since the mothers are often exhausted, unsure how to cope or 
even determine why a baby is crying, and may be struggling with 
prolonged "post -par turn blues." It's noteworthy that none of the three 
drop-in child care programs in Austin accept infants at any price. The 
most upsetting calls I've taken on the Warmline have all been from 
mothers of infants who have reached the breaking point. There is 
simply no immediate help for them. 

I don't know how useful this litany of need will be to you. However, 
I appreciate your willingness to investigate the problem and I hope 
that some creative approaches to solutions will begin to emerge. Thank 
you for allowing me to share my concerns with you. 




Sincerely, 



J 
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Maux)lm Host, Executive Director, Neighborhood Centers, Inc., Houston, TX 
DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAMS 

H^!^^ Sf«f». (WI) "as been operating huaan service 
proorws ror Houston area residents since 1S07. The history of NCI 

ITI?^ »f r ? n9e Proy" 1 *' «*) lch h * ve "odtfled constantly 
to aeet the changing needs of coaaunity residents. NCI 1$ ceaaltted to 
operating program which Improve the quality of life In neighborhoods. 

* rosr *" , \!!£. prov1 ? ed for fmiUt * an < Individuals whose ablllttesto 
secure needed services are haapered by Halted resources. 

NCI currently operates both facility based and non-facility based 

^"'5* b » $ed Prograas provide services to residents of 
2f ! ,1 «?! 08 r ,pn ! c areas 1n wh,ch buildings are located. 
■J*-"*5«l2ty based prograas provide services to those who aeet 
eligibility requlreaents of each prograa' s prlaary funding source. 

DAYCARE 

Pay care services are provided In NCI's el** day care centers. In 85 
T- 1 ncensea and supervised faally day hoaes, and In over 200 private 
day care centers contracting with our vendor/voucher prograa. Average 
d J 2 enr ? 1 !? ent l n care 1s children, with 9» of these 

J!*!""- 6 ,!?!!** , thr0U9h S-ye^s-o". The focus of our day cara 
prograas Is on child developaent. The availability of low to aoderate 
cost day care enables aany single, working parents to reaaln 
self-supporting, rather than becooing dependent upon welfare. 

2lS£" , JLT!7 ,,,r< " en f , , fo,r dajr care var *« depending upon the funding 
22SS!:«i Jf ,,e * rece i v1n 9 Texas Department of Huaan Resources' (TOHR) 
mst ■"\ the st « te 5 1« Incoae Guidelines; be In 

n,n 2 ° r w ?r ki S os and « W.« ■ 1n1l,a1 " for services. 
£U J Reiving Coaamlty Developaent (CD) sponsored day care aust 
«et low Incooe guidelines, and live within designated geographic areas. 
Kl^Eu?!*" 9 Un J^u Ma * 5 ^ nsorti ca " are nof restricted by 

S^^pt^r based * • sl1d1n9 inco * ** u ,nd 

The day care Fee Assistance Pmoraa serves faail les having teaporary 
financial crises by partial ty subsidizing the cost of day care for up to 
three Months. This prograa is particularly helpful to faail les with 
aedlcal or eoployaent probleas who need day care In order to work and 
are temporarily unable to pay th* full cost of care. 

^*JMLP§. I"^^ 4 " provides telephone assurance and eaergency back-up . 
services to children between the ages of 8 to 13 years, who are hoae 

4 l°?o«* !ni. S f h001 w aU " *2 f Z* rm ™ eaployncnt. This prograa started 
in 1981 with a grant froa the Hogg Foundation. 

Pr iffil'lff^ifu? 0 !^ fo e -' pr09ra * "-sponsored by the Houston 
w«E&^rTj 5 F!5' S C 0 "?*" «nd the Houston Independent School 
, tr J c J,f tar i ed ,n F *bruary, 1983. This prograa is testing the 
£K2r!!2U! extendeo da ? carc f ? r eleaenury school age children 
5«!3LS r 2 v J ded J n ?" F* llc Wool- Cunnlnghaa Eieaentary School In 
southwest Houston is the site for this project where day care Is 
provided for 50 children datl** 

U(m Q3MJH. 
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COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE PROGRAM (CSP) 

Under contract with the Texas Department of Human Resources (TDHR), CSP 
1s the primary social service and preventative health coordinator for 
Aide to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) recipients In Harris 
County. The goal of CSP Is to assist AFDC recipients to become 
self-supporting and self-sufficient to the best of their capabilities. 
Four CSP units are located In facilities that are accessible to clients. 

CSP provides these services: 

1. recruiting AFDC clients for Early Periodic Screening, 
Diagnosis and Testing (EPSOTj physical and dental exams; 

2. supportive case management and referrals on fatally related 
problems and needs; 

3. community Involvement through neighborhood needs 
Identification, group problem solving, and 

4. voluntary cooperation among area residents. 



NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS PROGRAMS 

The focus of our Neighborhood Centers Programs 1s on meeting the total 
needs of residents In the geographic areas In which our facilities are 
located. These programs are based on the age-old social work concept of 
the "settlement house/ a multi-service facility located within a 
neighborhood which strives to meet the needs of residents In a 
comprehensive manner. Services are developed and Implemented based on 
the expressed needs and Interests of area residents, who range In age 
from Infancy to senior citizens. Special emphasis Is placed on 
Individual growth and development, the strengthening of family life, and 
Improving the overall quality of life In neighborhoods. 

NCT operates four distinct neighborhood centers programs In Harris 
County — Ripley, Pasadena, LaPorte and Southeast Houston Area Programs. 
In 1983, over 200,000 different Individuals received services through 
these programs. 



1. RIPLEY AREA PROGRAMS 

The "East End" of Houston was the site of the first NCI program which 
was started In 1907. The geographic area currently served Includes the 
Second Ward, Clayton Homes, Denver Harbor, Port Houston, Central Park, 
Magnolia Park, Harr1r K urg and Manchester. The population of tUls area 
Is 65% Hispanic, 2Ct Black and 15% Anglo; with about 30% of this 
population with incomes at or below the poverty level. 

Programs are offered at two facilities — Ripley House, 4401 Lovejoy, 
and Rusk Center, 2411 Canal. Three programs are provided — Older Adult 
Day Care, Informal Education, and Facilities Provision. 

The Older Adult Day Care program provides handicapped senior citizens 
with limited financial resources with comprehensive day care services In 
a neighborhood setting, enabling them to continue living In their own 
homes, thus delaying or preventing institutional care. An average of 35 
senior citizens attend the program dally, receiving balanced meals, 
transportation, counseling, recreation and social activities, assistance 
with personal hygiene needs, and, home visits when unable to attend the 
program due to illness. 
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Facilities Provision leases space to a variety of human service agencies 
mat orrer area residents needed services, and to farllles and community 
groups for social and cultural events. In 1983. 22 different agencies 
leased office space at Ripley House. 

Informal Education programs are offered at Ripley House and Pusk Center. 
A wiae variety of classes and activities are available to all age 
groups, and are developed based on the self-Identified Interests and 
needs of area residents. Fees are charged for activities that require 
paid professional Instructors, and membership ($2 per faally per year) 
Is required for participation 1n any Informal Education activity. 
Activities Include summer day camp, game rooms, leadership development 
groups, special events, and classes such as sewing, citizenship, English 
as a second language, guitar, typing, dancing, and music. All 
activities are scheduled for the convenience of participants. 

2. PASADENA AREA PROGRAMS 

Established over 35 years ago, this program was the first Community 
Chest supported agency to ooerate In the Pasadena, South Houston and 
Deer Park areas. This program* which began as a recreation program, has 
played a significant role in the development of public and private 
community services for the 75 square mile area It serves. Services are 
currently offered at three sites — W.D. Cleveland Building, 720 
Fairmont Parkway, Pasadena; David Coronado Community Center, 1106 
Joseph, Pasadena; and, Allison Park, 4400 Almeda-Genoa, Southeast 
Houston. Six separate programs are currently provided Information 
and Referral, Informal Education, Early School Admission; Summer Day 
Camp, After-School Day Care and Facilities Provision. 

The Informati on and Referral program Is a resource and coordination 
service for imnviduais and families, community services and groups. 
Program activities Include researching and maintaining a current service 
resource file; assisting families and Individuals to Identify and assess 
needs; aiding clients to explore and use their own and available 
community resources; and, advocating on behalf of clients with service 
providers. Support services Include outreach, home visits, follow-up, 
and limited transportation. The primary area served is the area within 
the Pasadena and Deer Park Independent School Districts, however, 
residency is not a requirement to receive services. 

The Informal Education Program provides education, enrichment and 
recreation activities which enhance Individual growth and development. 
Activities are developed based on the Interests and needs of residents. 
Among the activities being offe-ed are physical fitness, ceramics, 
English as a second language, elementary tutoring, food co-ops, 
swimming, and field trips. A fee Is charged for most classes, as well 
as a $5.00 yearly family membership. 

The Early School Admission Program prepares non-English speaking, 
4-year-oia children for entry into the public school system, by 
providing them with educational and social development opportunities. 
An average of 40 children attend this half-day program daily. 

Summer Day Camp provides educational, recreational and enrichment 
experiences dally for elementary school age children who need supervised 
activities during the sumoer. Many of the 85 children who participate 
In the progra* are from single or two parent working families. The 
program is almost completely self-supporting through the collection of 
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weekly fees. Scholarships are available for those families who need the 
service and are unable to pay the full fee* 

The After-School Day Care Program provides child care for up to 24 
children in graaes 1-3, wno have nobody at hose to provide after school 
care* Children are transported fro* school to the center each day at 2 
p.m., where they remain until 6 p.m. Oally activities include educa- 
tional games, arts and crafts, sports and field trips. The weekly fee 
1s $23 for one child and $21 for each additional child. Limited finan- 
cial assistance Is available for families unable to pay the full fee. 

Facilities provision Is provided at the Cleveland and Coronado Centers, 
and Allison Park. Facility space Is leased to a variety of human 
service agencies that offer needed services to families, cowmmlty 
groups and organizations for social, recreational and cultural events. 
A fee Is charged for the use of the facilities. 



3. LAPORTE AREA PROGRAMS 

Services are provided to residents of the 55 square mile area that 
Includes LaPorte, Seabrook, Morgan's Point and Shore Acres* Operating 
since 1952, this Neighborhood Center 1s the only United Way Agency with 
an office in the area and Is located at 911 South 8th Street, LaPorte. 

a % 

The Informal Education Progroa provides classes, activities and special 
event? for residents or all ages* Activities offered Include dance 
classes, physical fitness, art classes, microwave cooking, and 
photography. Classes are offered at four locations — LaPorte Area 
office, 911 South 8th Street, LaPorte; Evelyn Kennedy Civic Center, 618 
San Jacinto, LaPorte; Klein Retreat, 1010 Bayshore Drive, LaPorte; and 
Seabrook Connunlty Center, 1210 Anders, Seabrook. 

Information and Referral offers assistance to telephone and walk-In 
requests for emergency and non-toergency services; outreach to Identify 
potential clients; assessing clients' neeo* In the office or In their 
homes; developing services plans and identifying resources; making 
referrals; and, following-up. Community donations of canned and 
packaged food stock an emergency food pantry, and the local Inter-Church 
Council provides limited funds for families having financial crises. 

Facilities Provision Is available at the Klein Retreat. Overlooking 
Galveston Bay, the Klein Retreat provides an Informal and relaxed 
setting near the Houston metropolitan area which Is available for day, 
overnight or weekend use by families, other NCI programs, special 
interest groups, and organizations. The Retreat accomodates up to 50 
people over-night, has a fully equipped kitchen, an outdoor covered 
pavilion, and a variety of Indoor and outdoor games. For overnight 
stays, a minimum fee of $100 per day or $7 per person (whichever Is 
greater) Is charged. 



4. SOUTHEAST HOUSTON* AREA PROGRAMS 

NCI has been providing services to residents of the South Park and 
Sunnyside areas since 1960. Informal Education, Facilities Provision 
and a Senior Citizens Program are offered at the Narbach-Ripley 
Neighborhood Center at 6225 Northdale* 

Informal Education programs offered Include food co-ops, drama, English 
as a second language, sewing classes, physical fitness, structured 
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recreation activities and socials, leadership development, a game room 
and special cultural events. 

Facilities Provision leeses space to families, groups, agencies and 
organizations tor social and cultural events, and for meatinas. 
Recreational facilities are available to all area residents and Include 
an Indoor gym, softfcall field and golf driving range. 

11,6 Senior Citiz ens Program fs funded by the Area Agency on Aging and 
provioes transportation, recreation, arts and crafts, field trips, case 
management and a hot meal to an average of 60 senior citizens dally who 
attend the program. In addition meals are taken to 40 home bound senior 
citizens daily. 



HOSPITAL TRANSPORTATION PROGRAM 

Th1,s program provides transportation services to outpatients with no 
other source of transportation and are receiving cancer and kidney 
dialysis treatments at hospitals In the Texas Medical Center. Indwl- . 
duals receiving this service are referred to NCI by each hospital's 
social service department, and pay a minimal fee of $1.00 per trip. 



ENERGY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 



The Energy Assistance Program assists the elderly, special hardship 
cases and low income Individuals with the payment of utility bills. In 
ig83 this progran was funded by three sources — the Texas Department of 
Human Resources, Entex and the Houston Lighting and Power Coonany. The 
amount of financial assistance varies, depending upon the funding 
source, but may be as high as $90.00 per month. Currently, the H.L.* P. 
sponsored program ~ SHARE — Is the only assistance program operating, 
and serves the elderly and special hardship cases with H.l.S P. bills. 



HOUSTON JUHI3R FORUM NURSERY 

This pre-school program 1s located In the Magnolia Park area of Houston. 
Children in this program are provided with a half-day program geared to 
language development and preparation for public school. Dally 
enrollment Is limited to 90 4-year-old children, who for the most part 
are from Spanish speaking families and live near the facility. Families 
pay a fee of $7.00 per week per child. 



YOUTH DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 



The Youth Development Program, funded by the City of Houston's Ccmwnlty 
Development Department (CD),- provides services to deter dellnoucit 
behavior and promote posits social behavior In 10-to-14-year-cld 
youths. Services offered include Individualized assessment; case 
management; group dlscusslor sessions; parent meetings; and, structured 
enrichment activities such as tutoring, career exploration, informal 
education classes, field trips, and recreation. The program operates 
after-school with 50 youth divided into small groups. Participants must 
live In one of three Cownunlty Development target areas — Navigation. 
Sunnyslde, or South Park areas. 
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Neighborhood Centers , Inc. 
Geographic Distribution of Day Care 



Number 

Licensed 

Centers 



Geographic Area 



Number 
Served 
1/1/83- 
6/30/83 



Number 
Waiting 



245 


Acres Homes/Northwest 


284 


107 


124 


Northeast 


428 


195 


40 


Third Ward (77004) 


93 


34 


135 


East End/Fifth Ward 


327 


112 


139 


Sunny side/ South Park/Southeast 


433 


ru 


202 


Southwest/Spring Branch 


581 


178 


57 


He i ght s /Down town 


83 


14 


64 


Pasadena 


98 


20 
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NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS , INC. 
DAT CARS SYSTEM 



Information & Referral, 
Intake Placement 



NCI 
Day care 
Center 



Vendor/ 
Voucher 
Sygtea 



NCI 
Family 
Day Homes 



Fee 
Assistance 
Day Care 



CHATTERS 



Jr. Forum 
Nursery 



After-School 

Day Care 
(Cunningham) 



Special 
Services 



8 
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CHILD DAT CA1K IK TEXAS t A ClflTXD MkY POtSPgCTIVZ 
ABSTRACT 



The following report va« prepered by the felted Way of Texae «t ths *«<ju*et of 
the House Human Services Committee of the 68th T«xu LegiaUt-are. Ite findings 
ware presented in formal teetimony to the Committee ca Hovember 10, 1963. The 
report is a joint effort b«tw«a the United Ha/ of Texae and a number of local 
United Way orgenixetiona In Texae. Specific attantlon la given to four local 
United Kay atudlaa: Houatcn, El Pmo, 7ort Worth and MldlarJ. Information 
about othar local Uoltsd Vaya la mainly contained In tba M ettach•Jenta ,, at tba 
end of tha raport. Highlight a of tba raport ara aa follows; 

* Funding 

- Ona of tha primary funding lourcea for child day care in Taxaa la 
Tltla XZ/Soclal Services Block Crant funding. Tba original 1975 
appropriation waa $2.5 bUlion nationally. In 1981, tba federal 
Budgat laconciliatlou Act turned Tit la XX of tba Social Security 
Act into the Social Sarvlcaa Block Crant, and reduced the funding 
to $2.4 billion. Only leet week* around the flrat of Movss&er, 
1983, did Congre<a raiaa the appropriation to elmoat $2.7 billion, 
vlth eatlaatea being that Taxaa vill receive around $170 million 
of that amount. Evan tbla latest Increase, however, aaaantlally 
Just raatoraa the program to the level of funding it received in 
1977. Whan tha affecta of inflation are conaiderad, tUa funding 
for thia program haa bean aavarly dacraaaad over the yaara. 

- One of the main effecta of the limited amount of federal funding 
for child day care programs in Texaa haa bean that aervlces have 
been reduced atatevida, atrlng^nt fee ayateme have bean eatabllahed, 
and othar funding aourcae like United Kay have been e trained eev- 
erely. While the United Way 'a commitment tj child day care la aa 
atrong as aver, it and othar funding aourcae need Increased help 
from tha atate and othera In meeting the child day cere needa of 
thia atata. 

- Aa ahovn on Attachmenta "D: and **E: at the end of the raport, there 
la a atrong interdependence among the varioua funding aourcae for 
child day care In Texao, and the funding of thia program la a true 
caae of M public/priv«te pertnerahip** at work. However, when fund- 
ing from any one entity la decreased, all othar Interrelated fund- 
ing sourcea feel the effecta. For thia reaaon, it la critical that 
the cotnmunicatioo levels among tha varioua funding sources be open 
and active. One exemple of thia would be for the atata to specif- 
ically consult with some of the other major f under a of the local 
aatch monies for child day care before recommending to the tegla- 
lature that the local aatch moniee be dramatically lncreaaed, aa 
was almost the case in 1983. 

* Licensing 

- The vaat majority of child care Is provided in the home (80Z). Tba 
cause for alaro, however, la In realizing that almost all (90X) of 
these homes are unlicensed or unraglaterad. This la deaplte the 
fsct that family day ho net in Taxaa are at leaat required to reg- 
ister with the Texas Department of Human Resourced (TDHK). 
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Licensing of child day care centers in Texas has been hampered by 
the inability of TDHR to get needed state monies for licensing staff 
There has been a 25X reduction in staff » despite a 279X increase 
in the number of facilities to be licensed (froa 7,000 in 1975 to 
26,500 in 1983). 

Find in R8 of Local Meeds Assessments 

a. United Way of the Texar If Coast (Houston) 

Most requests for care in day care centers in Houston are for 
Infant Care (49X of requests for care). However, most centers 
in Houston do not provide care for infants under the age of 
18 months. In addition, the cost, of infant care is higher 
thsn that for other children* The cost rose from an average 
of $42/week in 1981 to $47.50/veek in 1982; the cost for pre- 
schoolers age 2-5 was $35/week in 1981 and $40.50 in 1982. 
The study also pointed out that TDHR standards for child cere 
create an economic disincentive to provide programs for Infants, 
causing few centers to be interested in filling this unmet need 
by providing more infant care. 

TDHR pays for child day care slots through two types of ar- 
rangements; contracting for slots, and paying for them whether 
they are filled each day or not; and through "agreement a". 
The level of reimbursement for contract slots is higher ($8«83 
per child per d*>) than that for agreement slots ($6*40 flat 
rate for a full day and $4.16 for half day). The average 
TDHR reimbursement rate is $32 per child per day, and yet, as 
was noted above, the actual cost of providing csre is much 
higher. Centers wanting to remain in buslnesa must find ways 
to cut cost, but the only meaningful ways are through cuts in 
staff and food — neither being a viable option. In addition, 
most centers have raised fee structures as high as they can. 
The only answer seems to be more money fra/» outside funding 
sources, such as the state. 

b. United Way of El Paso County 

As compared to other health and human services In the El Peso 
service area, child day care needs are being met better than 
most other needs. What Is mainly being met, however, Is 
routine child care for children without special needs. Unmet 
needs include: 



There are few day care programs for handicapped children; 

There are Insufficient day care programs for Infants; 

There are insufficient programs for infants and children, 
from low Income families, who do not qualify for AFDC, 
but are too poor to pay; 

There is no program dealing with care for homebound children 
with temporary problems, except for physician referrals for 
homemaker or home-health services; and 

Ho program provides respite care for homebound handicapped 
children, except for commercial pay-aa-you-go services and 
services for KHKR clients, and these are vary limited. 
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C. United Way of Metropolitan Tarrant County (Fort Worth) 

- In Tarrant County approximately 8,000 or 75% of the pre-school 
children who may need subsidized day care are not enrolled. 

- In northwest Tarrant County and southwest Tarrant County, 
there is no subsidized day care. 

- For the city of Fort Worth, approximately 66Z of the need is 



In southeast Tarrant County, around 94X of the children need- 
ing subsidized day care are not receiving it; in northeast 
Tarrant county 90% are not receiving care. 

In all of Tarrant County, there are around 19,444 households 
(both low-income needing subsidized day care and those who 
are not low income) with as many as 40,000 children who need 
child day care. 

Participants at a child care conference in 1982 identified 
the following as areas, among others, that need expanding: 

- Evaluate the quality of current programs; 

- Provide more summer and school vacation care (possible 
sponsored by employers); 

- Provide more programs for special need children; 

- Provide more programs *for children f rem low-income 
high risk areas; 

- Expand services into areas of the county outside of 
Fort Worth; 

- Make greater use of existing community resources and 
facilities, such as churches, businesses, etc.; 

- Provide more programs in schools; and 

- Put more emphasis op survival skills or self-care 
programs. 

New program directions recommended by the conference partici- 
pants are: 

- Establish an Information and Referral (I&R) service to 
direct parent 8 to child care resources, especially after- 
school-care resources; 

- Establish a broker or vendor system to enable parents to 
select their own day care center by providing a subsidy 
or voucher; and 

- Draw upon the resources of senior citizens and/or 
neighborhood teenagers to assist in child care. 



unmet. 
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d. United Way of Midland 

- Over 43% of Midland women are in the workforce; of these, 
over 37X are between the ages of 20-34, the high child- 
bearing years. 

- 1,800 working women in Midland are single heads-of- 
household with children under age 18 in the home. 

- There are over 8,000 children age 4 and younger in 
Midland; there are another 6,7CC sges 5-9. 

- The YK^'i had over 200 children enrolled in its after- 
school program in 1981. 

- The most critical twc needs for child care in Midland are: 
(I) affordable child day care (costs for Infants run as 
high as $60 a week, and $50 a week for other age children); 
. nd (2) the need for more Infant care (of the 50 centers 

ia Midland, only 17 care for Infants). 

- Other need areas are: services for handicapped children, 
and shelter facilities for young children and teens 
(runaways, substance abusers, abused and neglected 
children and youth, etc.). 

e. Report from United Way of Wichita Falls 

Unfortunately, materials from the United Way of Wichita Falls 
were not received in time to include them in this report. We 
would, however* like to include some telephone comments from 
that organization in this testimony, and will make their report 
available to the committee as soon as it is received by our 
office. 

In 1982, a Child Care Task Force Study was conducted in Wlchlra 
Falls. This study contains a number of statistics on the child 
care population, number of working women needing child care, 
and other such data. It points out that while the number of 
working women, s igle heads of household in Wichita Falls is 
increasing at a rate of 10X per year, the state appropriations 
for child care have been decreasing. 

The reports also points out that with the current minimum wage 
in Texas, there is no incentive for women to go to work instead 
of going on welfare. 

The report also notes that many agencies that have tradition- 
ally been "youth activity/recreation 1 ' program agencies are 
today mostly in the business of providing substitute child 
care for working parents. This is true of agencies like the 
Cirls Club, Boys Club, YMCA, YWCA, and so forth. 
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■ CONCLUS I ONS/ RECOMMENDATIONS 



In conclusion, baaed oo the pravloua review of Child Day Car* froa the 
perapactive of cht United Way of Taxaa, and three major local Unittd Ways in 
Taxaa, we faal the following recoaaendatlona can now be aede to tha houaa Human 
Sarvicaa Coaalttee. Wa praaant theaa aa initial and. not final recoamendationa, 
alnca it ia tha purpoae of thia Committee's interia work to etudy theae and 
othar recoaaendatlona befora Baking ita final report to tha 69 th Taxaa 
Leglalatura In January, 1965. 

*• Funding of child day care programs in Tcxaa la truly a "public/private 
partnerahlp-, with funding coning from federal, atate and local 
governaent, corporation, foundation!, churchaa, Unltad Way and othar 
charity organisations, and privats individuals. Aa auch, It la imperative 
that declalona made by the atata executive and legislative branchaa oust 
be aada In consultation and coordination with thase other funding sources. 
An exaapla 0 f what can happen when thia la not done waa the situation 
during tha 68th Legislature whara raqulreaanta for local aatch aoniaa vera 
to be dramatically increased (15X In 1984 and 25X in 1985), *nd yet major 
provldara 0 f that local aatch (Unltad Way provldaa around 63Z, f« e « and 
other provide the reaalnlng 37X) were never conaulted and aaked if thia 
waa even possible. Furthermore, the way tha budget waa reflected for atate 
state legislative policy-makers to conalder it (i.e. by coabining all 
federal, atate. and local funda into one total — giving the impreasion 
that the state waa increaalng ita funding when it was actually 
proposing to decrease it) auat be reviaed before the 69th Legislature 
convenea, end preferebly ahould be reviaed on all legialative and 
executive office budget fonts. 

2- State governmental funding of Child Day Care programs In Taxaa ahould be 
increased by the 69th Texaa Legislature, at a minimum to a level conaiatent 
with that recommended in 1981 by the 67th Legislature, rhia would Increaae 
the total furdlng from the current $36.5 million In FY 198* to at laaat 
$36.9 million in FY 1986 and $40.7 million in FY 1987. If the Texaa atate 
budget capacity increases by the time the 69th Leglalatura ia in session, 
and further increases are possible, they should be aeriouely considered. 
Even if the atats'a revenue dosa not rina significantly, incrsaasa In child 
day care ahould be conaldared, since thia will be an indication that more 
women are working and the needs for day care are even greater. 

The Legis lature ahould appropriate mors funda for Child Care Licensing . 
Furthermore, If atate llcsnaing 0 f Family Day Homes ia not feaatble for 
coat or other res sons, tha ststs ahould consldsr aoae other means for 
Inspecting and approving tha quality of auch care. One auch aeana night be 
granting day cars ssaoclatlona or large provldara of day cars services thia 
authority, with a reaaonabls amount of funding to do so. 

*• There la need for coaauinlcy-ba aed. coaprehsnafve Information and Referral 
(UR) prograaa to Include a listing, of all sva liable child Tars 
resources in a cocanmlty . with detalla about cost, hours, number of 
children served, vacancies for care, etc. Such a referral network must be 
connunity- baaed, and ahould also include Information on centera and day 
care homea that have t*en approved for cars aa"quality" sstabliahcenta. 
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Tht state of Texas should reexamine Its staff/calld ratio requirements 
•nd other aspects of licensed child car* to determine If they are adequate 
and res if ruble to ensure quality care for Tanas children. 

7 * The state should examine other avenues to facilitate funding child dsy cere 
In Texaa. including but not limited to aora corporate vork-basad child 
care. In order to free up aora stste resources for low-income subsidised 
cara. This Is particularly critical considering the lack of available 
quality child care In the state, the dramatically increasing cost of such 
care, and the inability of lov~ income and soda rate- In come persona to 
purchase such care. Incentives should be provided to corporations to 
provide such care to thalr employees through vouchers or purchased 
aervlcea or service at the vork-eite; such services should be Included In 
employee "benefit package'* provided by employers. 

8 » The state should exaalne ways for Increasing the availability of Infant 
Cere , and remove and disincentives that might exist In state lav or 
regulations which make the provision of such care too costly for 
service providers. 

9 • The state should examine ways for providing care for "letch-key" children 
•fter school and during the summer months, so thet such children are not 
left unattended. Such an arrangement might be feasible with public 
schools. 

10» The Texaa Department of Human Kesourcas (TPHR) should revls* their policies 
relating to payment for child care < lota through "contract a" end 
"agreement s" with centers, In en effort to make the payment as cost- 
effective as possible. TDHft should si so study the feasibility of 
encouraging other service agencies to use empty "slots" each day that 
TDHR has already paid for on a contract basis. For example, in one local 
community in Texas, auch slots are offered on an availability basis to 
mothera in family violence shelters, to give them a chance to find a home, 
look for a job, or just get some rest. 

11. The state should investigate the need for increased child day care for 
handicapped snd other special need children , and design and fund 
appropriate programs to better meet these needs. 
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ll « Child Da\ Care in Texas in the 1980's 

Iw,^ 0 ° Jj ° r l8SuCS that h * vc cacr 8 cd 1" fhc 1960'$ m Texas vtth recpoct to 
Child Day Care are: (A) Funding, and <B) Licenaing. Tae«i* two -iasuc- continue 
to receive the most attention by state and local policy twicer*, and will, 
therefore, be the focus of this historical overview. 

A. Fund lng 

The major governmental funding aource for child day care programs in Texaa has 
historically been Title XX of the Social Security Act. Federal funds for Title 
XX have remained almost the case since the start of this program in 1975. The 
original federal appropriation in 1975 was $2.5 billion. An additional $200 
million was added later for child day care. Despite numerous attempt* to 
Increase social services funding, Title XX has actually had its funding 
decreased over the years. For eximple. in 1977 It had a total budget of $2.7 
billion, but the 1981 Budget Reconciliation Act. which turned Title XX into the 
Social Services Block Crant" only authorized $2.4 billion in FY 1982 funding. 
Only recently has the funding been reatored to almost $2.7 billion, with Texas' 
share estimated to be sround $170 million. 

Prior to the 1981 Budget Reconci listion Act. the Texaa Legialature hrd budgeted 
$36.9 million in federal, state and local iunda for Child Day Care services 
funded by the Texas Department of Human Resources (TDHR). With the ensctment of 
the federal act, and the associated federal budget cuts, however, TDHR hsd to 
adjust this amount to $31.5 million on October 29, 1981. It is important to 
keep In mind thnt the 67th Texas Legislature had actually appropriated $36.9 
million for child day care prograos In FY 1982 and $40.7 nlllion for FY 1983. 
These anounts were never resided, however, because the 1981 Reconciliation Act 
and federal budget cutbacks accompanying it csme in August of 1981, after the 
Legislature had adjourned In June of 1 Q 81. 

In 1983, the 68th Texss Legislature approved an lncreaae in Child Day Care funds 
from ihe $31.5 . illion FY 1983 level to $34.7 million in FY 1984 and "$36.7 
oillion in FY 1965. The TDHR Bosrd wii able to rslse the FY 1984 level in 
August, 1983 at the Board meeting approving the FY 1984 operating budget for the 
Department to $36.5 million by ualng other available funda, and hopea to add 
some funds next year to the FY 1985 level in a aimilar way. Thia lacraaaed 
funding la atlll a long way, uowever. from the $40.7 million that the 
Legislature intended to fund in FY 1983 before the federal cuta. 

Child Core Licensing funding has also had Its problems. The 67th Legislature in 
lo\ <fecrc i ased thc Ending from $6.3 million in FY 1981 to $5.5 million in FY 
1982 and $5.7 ollllon in FY 1983. nainly becauae of state I«gialation (SB 173) 
which exempted from licensing requirements religious-sponsoved and rivately 
operated schools which meet certain criteria and choose to be exempt. This 
exenption applied to about 200 prevloualy-licenaed facilities. The law also 
removed from TDHR regulatory authority all facllltlea operat'd by the Texas 
Youth Council (TYC) and facilities providing aervices solely for TYC; this 
exemption applied to about 60 prcviously-licenaed facilities. For FY 1983 
TDHR s Child Care Licensing budget waa $6.04 million; in FY 1984 It will be 
$6.77 ollllon - Just slightly above the FY 1981 ir.:l. This funding shortage 
will be discussed in more detail later in thia report when the licensing issue 
is discusaed In more dtpth. 
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One of the tujor stated purposes of the 1981 Budget Re cone 11 let ion set, which 
established the federsl block grsnts end budget cuts In the heslth and human 
services fcde-1 programs under the initial stage of President Reagan's "New 
Federalism" lntlative, was a aajor policy change. This policy change was to 
turn over sore responsibility to atate and local, governmental and voluntary 
sectors* This was s dual responsibility. The federal government would increase 
the flexibility of ststes in deteralng which programs to give priority attention 
to. and would remove requirements contained in federal regulations governing 
matching funds snd other sreas previously required for compliance with the 
federal progrsas. At the ssae time, however, It would require more state and 
local respo slblllty for funding these programs. 

The figures detailed earlier illustrate that at least In the Child Day Care 
program, the state of Texas sought to increase its fiscal responsibility. It 
also took advantage of the increased regulatory authority by establishing nore 
flexible local financial aatchlng rcqulrencnts . TDHR granted Its regional 
offlcea the authority to set flexible local match requirements for chfH day 
care prograaa funded undsr the new Soclsl Services Block Crant. As s result, 
local Batch's now vsry from "OX" in one community to "48X" in snother. Even 
within s coaeunity, the locsl match monies required from a contractor with TDHR 
will vary. While this lncressed flexibility is helpful In providing services 
where they are needed, it makes it very difficult to determine who la actually 
funding child day care in Texas, and In v v *t amounts. 

Further complicating the picture la the fact that there la a great deal of non- 
Title XX/Soclal Scrvlcea Block Crant funded child day care In Texas. For 
example, a total of over $5 million waa reported as being provided In 1983 for 
Child Day Care by only 13 local United Ways In Tr»xas (see Attachment "A"). This 
figure la particularly interesting when compared to the $2.9 million that TiVR 
obtained in FY 1983 as local match monies for child day care statewide . It 
is also interesting to note that 63X of this $2.9 million came froa local United 
Ways in Texas, as alao illustrated on Attachment 'A", which is based on a survey 
that waa conducted by the United Way of Texas for legislative testimony 
presented in 1983 to the 68th Texas Legislature. 

Cetting back to the lasue of local responsibility for social services programs, 
we sre pleased to note that local United Ways in Texas have responded to the 
federsl budget cuta by greatly increasing their financial Investment in Child 
Day Care prograaa. Attachment "B" notea that $2.5 million waa loat In child day 
care funds in only IS Texaa communities snd only in sgencles supported partly 
through local United Way funda. In an attempt to reapond to these cuts, between 
1980 and 1983, in 25 local United Ways surveyed, there was a net Increase in 
funding for child day care of 66. 7% , as noted on Attachment "C". While some 
of the surveyed communities had to decrease their funds, the chart Illustrates 
Increases such aa the following: 171. AX in Tom Creen County United Way; 165. HX 
at the Dallas United Way; 133. 8X at the Victoria United Vay; 133. U at the 
Coastal Bend United Way in Corpua Christ i; and 101. 5X at the Brazoria County 
United Way in Angleton. Theaa figures clearly reflect the commitment that local 
United Waya in Texaa have to increase child care services at a tine when they 
are needed more than ever before. While It is still too early to tell how the 
Fall, 1983 United Wsy caapalgns in Texaa will fare, as the effects of the slow 
econooy and national recession arc taking their toll on fund-raising 
capabilities even in Texas, it is assumed that child day care will continue to 
be a top priority service of most local United Ways in Texas. 

In conclusion, the Child Care stem in Texas is funded through a wide variety 
of sources, and each of these sources Is dependent on the othT to cuke the 
service "system" actually work. One of che primary funding sources for child 
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»hi c Va '- ,r ?> ri '" & in Texas i s iitle XX /Social Services riloUGrart funds. While 
the federrf) government no longer requires • state and local funding catch in 
order to obtain the federal funds, the state governocnt requirement for a match 
still exists, and is being increased \early. The local oatch monies cone froo a 
variety ot sources, but around 63Z 01 the local match is froo United Way 
organizations sround the atste. In sddition to Title XX funded day care, 
however, there is s wide variety of other funding sources. Attschment "0" 
grsphlcally illustrates the variety of funding acurcea that make child day care 
a perfect exanple of a "public/private partnership" at work. Attachment "FT 
Illustrates the interdependence of theae public and private funding aourcea. 
The point to be made here la that if funding is decreased by any one aource, all 
other aourcea feel the repercuasioos. That is why it is so criticsl that the 
public and private, governoental , voluntary and business sectors work together 
on the issue of how to fund child care in Texas. 



B. Licensing 

The second major issue affecting Child Day Csre programs in Texaa over the yeara 
has been thst of licensing of such programs. At the heart of the licensing 
issue is the variety snd number of child day care arrsngements in Texas. 
Essentislly, thr.re are two types of child csre in which a child is in csre away 
from his/her home: (1) Family Day Hones, anJ (2) Child Day Csre Centers. A 
third type of srrangement for child care is one in which s child is in csre in 
his/her own home. (5) 

Family Day Homes 

Individuals in Texa*> that use their homes to take care of children for a 
profit are supposed to register with the Texss Department of Human Resources 
(TDHR). However, the vast majority pf caretakers do not register (a 1972 
study by Keycrserling suggests that 90X of dsy care is unlicensed or 
unregistered (6). Since both a registered snd nonregistered home provider 
similar child csre in the caretaker's home, the following definition will be 
used for both homes (7): 

"A Registered family Home la a facility that regularly provides 
care in the caretaker 'a own residence for not more than 6 
children under 14 yesrs of age, excluding the caretaker's own 
children* and that provides csre after school hours for not 
more that six additional elementary achool albllnge of the other 
children given care, but the total number of children, including 
caretaker'a own, does not exceed 12 at any given time." (8) 

fhe m*in difference between a registered and nonregistered home is thst s 
registered home must pass s state lieenalng check list which includes 
heslth, building, snd equipment stendsrds. A nonregistered home has no such 
check list. (9) 

Seversl studies have indicsted thst home csre is the major type (80Z) of 
child csre utilised by psrente. Since unregistered homes sre the most 
widely used of the dsy homes, it Is difficult to estlmste their sctusl 
nunber . Th e cause for alarm, however, is in resllzlng thst the vsst major- 
ity of child csre is provided in the home (60X)_, and the vsst majority of 
these homes arc-unlicensed or unregistered (90fc) . The tsble below illus- 
trstes the finding* of these studies grsphlcslly. 
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2. Child Day Care Centers 

Like day homee, child day care centers oust be reglatered. They also oust be 
licensed snd aust psss a slollsr but more comprehensive check-list than day 
homes. The following definition is taken from the Texas Minimum Standards for 
Day Care Centers: "A day care center Is a child care facility which provides 
csre fov more than 12 children under 14 years of age for less than 24 hours a 
day." 

Child Day Care Centers are divided by TDHR Licensing Division Into "Dsy Care 
Centers" snd "Klndergsrten and Nursery Schools'*. The kindergarten and nursery 
schools are mora educetion-orlented t while the day care centers' prlmsry purpose 
is to serve as substitute csretsksrs. Both types may provide seals and group 
recreational activities for the 
chlldrer (10) 

The sgencles providing service hsve been divided Into: (s) Private, for profit 
agenciea, snd (b) not-for-profit sgenclea. 

a. Private, For Profit Agencies 

Although most of the centers sre owned and managed by individuals or day care 
chains, the corporate sector slso operates dsy care facilities for Its employees 
In many cases. Day care centera are also in operation at several educational 
Instltutloda sround the state. The Corporate Child Development Fund of Texas 
aeaka to expand corporate child care, partlculary in rural areaa of the etate 
which era leea able to generate United Way end other local funde to be used as 
match monies for governaentel child csrc funde. (11) 

b. Hot-for-Proflt Agencies 

Funding sources for these agenciea include, among othere: Title XX/Soclal 
Servicea Block Crant monies, provided through contract with TDHR; the federally- 
funded Head Start program; private donore auch as United Way, chu r ch 
organizations, and cllant feea. (12) 
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burin* -tf 19f*'s and early 'O'O's, with the proli <erat on of the federal 
goven.r.mal w ( , orl D f da) vare, quality standardj, vcre require,: as a 
prercqn site to receipt of these funds. Federal Interagency Day C*r* : umdards 
often exceeded the federal dollars available to maintain such quality. Crowing 
concern with coopetltlon and diminishing federal dollars resulted in the 
elimination of "federal standards". Day care vendors receiving federal funds 
-ere only required to oect those standarda established by the respective state 
agencies, i.e. TDHR In Texas. (13) 

As was noted earlier, all child care facilities nuat regiater with TDHR 
Licensing Diviaion. Day care centers are required by law to obtain a license. 
Every facility must aeet requirementa which are set by the state in the Tens 
Miniouo Stsndards for Dsy Care Center*. Facilities oust oeet adequate ttaff, 
apace, equipment, aafety, and health requirements. (U) 

As was also noted earlier, th> standards applicable to family day homes arc ouch 
less detailed than thoae for centers. Day hones are not licensed but are 
regiatcrcd with the TDHR Licensing Division. In some cases, day hones may be 
registered with a licensed child-placing agency, $uc h as a Day Csre Association. 

Day care centera in Texaa must be inspected twice s yesr by TDHR Licensing 
Division. However, the division hss experienced s 252 reduction in staff, due 
to the previoualy mentioned decrease In federal funds, despite a 279X increaae 
in the number of facilities to be licensed (froa 7,000 m 1975 to 26,500 in 
1983). See Attachment "C" illuatration for a graphic of thia p-obleo. 
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Child Watch: Looking Out for America's Children 

san antonio coalition for children, youth and famffies 



OVERVIEW 

Children do not vote, lobby or make campaign contributions. Children's needs 
are all to often shortchanged in decisions made by government. Federal budget 
cuts and numerous program consolidations contained In the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1981 will have an Impact on the lives of America's 
children. Sir.ie the mid-1960's, ml 1 1 lens of families have relied on publicly 
funded child care cente health programs, Income supports and nutrition 
programs to help them met., tneir children's basic needs, many of these 
programs have helped to make children healthier, better fed, and better equipped 
to lead productive lives. Governmental data collection systems and reporting 
mechanises will provide statistical Information on changes in participation 
rates and program dollars spent as a result of the new public policy decisions. 
But the American public also needs to l*.arn what Impact these changes will 
have on actual children and their families in communities across the nation. 

Child Watch is a citizen involvement project designed to help fill the information 

gap. It requires a team of citizen volunteers committed to two critical tasks: 

Identifying and interviewing the key people In our community 
responsible for administering ; *o grams for children, offering 
services to children and their families, or advocating for 
improved services to children and their families; and 

developing a public information component to let others — 
elected officials, rivlc anJ religious groups, the general 
public knc*-. what Child w'stch has discovered. 

Child Watch encompasses four basic children's program areas - 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children, Child Care, Health Care and 
Child Welfare Services, Including foster care and adoption and protective 
services for abused and neglected children. These are areas of critical 
importance to vulnerable children. 
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IjJJl Child Wstch: looking Out for America's Children 

I , I san antoiilo coaBtion for children, youth and fami&es 

B 1 1 .HONORARY CHAIRMAN i HENRY ClSNEROS 

SAN ANTONIO CHILD WATCH ADVISORY COUNCIL 

The following community leaders have given their endorsement to the Sen Antonio 
Child Watch Project: 

County Judge Albmt Bustamante 

LMa Cockrell, Executive Director, United San Antonio 

Betty Culbertson, Chairman, Child Development Department, San Antonio College 

Reverend Marvin Doerfler, Archdiocese of San Antonio 

Kenneth Kramer, Ph.D. , Psychology Department, Trinity University 

Kenneth B. Leeds, Chairman, Bexar County Child Welfare Board 

Elizabeth Lende, President, Junior League of San Antonio 

Earl Lewis, Ph.D., Department of Urban Studies, Trinity University 

Jensie Madden, President, San Antonio Association for the Education of 
Young Children 

Kevlr Moria.-lty, Director, Human Resources, City of San Antonio 

Betty Murray, Human Resources Manager, Alamo Area Council of Governments 

Hazard J. Nolan, Executive Director, United Way of San Antcr. o 

Al J. Notzon. ill, Executive Director, Alamo Area Council of Governments 

Homero Rodriguez, MSW, Regional Administrator, Texas Department of Human Resources 

Blanche A. Russ, Executive Director, Perent/Chl Id, Inc. 

Etta Slaughter, Department of Social Sciences, St. Philip's College 
Martha M. Tarpley, President, Texas Coalition for Juvenile Justice 
Louis B. Ton-ilno, Ph.D., Dean, Worden School of Social Service, OLLU 
Char'otte Travis, President, 5th District PTA 

Lupe Torres Venema, Board of Directors, San Antonio »ious!ng Authority 
Ben 0. White, Executive Director, Bexar County Medical Society 
Mary W. White, President, League of Women Voters 

E. Gordon Whyte, Ph.D., Chairman, Coalition for Children, Youth and Families 



1101 W. hoodlawn, San Antonio, Texas 78201 (5x2) 732-1051 
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CHILD CARE 

In the area of child care, Child Watch found that federal 
budget cuts have had great impact. Title XX funds, used to 
subsidize child care programs for low income families, were 
reduced by 501. San Antonio is very fortunate that the city 
government and the United Way replaced 801 of the lost funds. 

*See Appendix B 
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Yet, even with this local assistance, services provided by these 
centers have been affected. 

The federal child care food program funds were cut by 50* to 80*. 
Centers which had relied upon CETA workers as aides lost those 
workers when the CETA program was dropped. Policy changes have 
caused Title XX centers to severely limit eligibility require- 
ments, leading to high turnover rates and eliminating after- 
school care for children 11 years old and older. Once a child 
is dropped, it isn't likely that he will be readmitted when he 
regains eligibility, because of the long waiting lists. for these 
programs. ' 

San Antonio abounds with children who are eligible for subsidized 
care, but for whom such care is simply not available. According 
to the 1970 census, 27,000 San Antonio familie s were eligible for 
subsidized child care. Yet, in Manrh of 1982 there were only 
1,609 slots available. More than 25,000 San Antonio children 
who are eligible for subsidized child care are not receiving 
it because it doesn't exist for them. The same situation holds 
true for Head Start. Then there are the multitudes of children 
whose parents make too much money to qualify for subsidized care, 
but can't afford to pay for private care. These children are left 
in a variety of situation - with relatives, neighbors, older 
siblings, and in startling and ever-increasing numbers, are left 
at home alone, with no supervision whatsoever! 
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Meanwhile, th« existing subsidized centers are facing tighter bud- 
gets. TEHR has instituted a policy of competitive bidding, which 
encourages centers to underbid each other in order to receive 
state funds. This tends to keep operating budgets at s a *h a low 
level that very little money is available for meeting even the 
most basic needs. 

The federal staff/child ratio re<iuirements for Tit?.e XX programs 
were dropped, leaving them to the governance of state or local 
minimum standards. In Texas, this meant a great increase in 
the number of children to be cared for by each staff member. 
For instance , one caregiver who had been assigned 5 three-year- 
olds is now attempting to care for 15 three-year-olds. This 
change has significantly affected the quality of care available 
to children. 

Compounding these problems is the fact that the state child 
care licensing staff has been drastically cut. In Region 9, 
covering 21 counties, there are now only 14_ licensing representa- 
tives to monitor 1,877 facilities. The representatives are 
able to make only two monitoring visits per facility per year. 
Meanwhile, the number of complaints against child care centers 
has been increasing, especially in the area of child abuse. -7ith 
such heavy caseloads, it is difficult for licensing workers to 
effectively monitor child care centers.* 

Clearly, more and improved child care services are needed in 
San Antonio. The areas of greatest need identified in this 

See Appendix C 
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section of the Child Watch study are: 1) more facilities which 
provide for infant, school-aged and handicapped cMld care, and 
2) more employer involvement and assistance in meeting their 
workers 1 child care needs. Since states are no longer going 
to be required to meet local match for subsidized child care, 
the burden on local resources is a large and growing concern. 

One long term solution might be for a local United Way to 
establish a ,r Day Care Help Line" for working parents. Some 
areas have started volunteer-staffed •'Phone-friend" programs 
to help 'latch-key" children cope with problems that crop up 
after school when they're home alone. 



Federal budget cuts and changes in federal policy have affected 
the children of our community in the past year, and indications 
are that there will be even more of an impact in 1983-84. 

o 
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